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SANSKRIT muilati ‘TO UNITE’ 
P. TEDESCO 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy, PRINCETON 


[Skt. milati ‘to unite with’ intr., only Classical, is a Middle Indic form of *mzéldte 
‘to be mixed’, a variant of mzSrayati ‘to mix’. The Middle Indic change mh > bh. 
Skt. -bhdlayate ‘to perceive’, Middle Indic form of *smdrayate. Panj. mijjh ‘mar- 
row’ (aspirated) = Germanic *mazg- etc.'] 


1. milatt (Dhat. also milate) (milisyati, mimiluh, milita-, militvad, -milya, 
melayati) according to B-R 3.782-3, Béht. 5.80 has the meanings ‘sich ver- 
einigen mit, sich zu jmd. gesellen, sich einstellen bei, sich einfinden bei, zusam- 
menkommen mit jmd., jmd. begegnen (with instr. or instr. with saha, dat., 
gen., or loc.”); sich vereinigen, sich verbinden, sich zusammenfinden, zusammen- 
kommen, zusammentreffen, zusammenstossen’ (also of inanimate things) Vet., 
Kathas., Rajat., Paficat., Hit., Spr. etc.; ‘feindlich zusammenstossen’ Kathas.; 
(of things) ‘sich einstellen, in Erfiillung gehen’ Verz. d. Oxf. H.; -milant- and 
-milita- ‘verbunden mit’ Spr., Paficar., ‘versehen mit’ Paficat.; caus. ‘jmd. mit 
jmd. (gen.) zusammenfiihren, zusammenkommen lassen’ Kathas.; sam-mil- 
‘sich zu jmd. gesellen, sich einfinden, zusammenkommen’ Kathas. etc., (of 
things) ‘sich bei jmd. (gen.) einfinden, in jmdes Besitz kommen’ Paificat. 

It is a late word, which, with the sole exception of the (weak-grade) future in 


Taittiriya-Samhita (Whitney, Gram. §936 b),’ appears only after the Epics. 
This fact is stated already B-R 5.783.4 


1T have to thank Prof. Franklin Edgerton for much help and advice in my present work 
in Sanskrit etymology (I have to thank him for more); I thank Prof. G. L. Trager and Dr. 
I. Dyen of Yale University for advice on English and Dr. H. I. Poleman of the Library of 
Congress for information.— 


Citation: 
B-R = O. Béhtlingk und R. Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1858-75. 


Boéht. = O. Béhtlingk, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, St. Petersburg, 1879. 

Dict.PTS = T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede, The Pali Text Society’s Pali-Engl. Dict., 
Chipstead, Surrey, 1921. 

Grierson, Vernaculars = G. A. Grierson, On the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 
Indian Antiquary 1931-33. 

He. = Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakritsprachen, hgg. von R. Pischel, Halle, 1877. 

Sheth = Hargovind Das Sheth (Seth), Paia-sadda-mahannavo (Prakrit Hindi Dict.), 
Calcutta, 1923. 

Turner = R. L. Turner, A Comparative and Etymological Dict. of the Nepali Language, 
London, 1931. 

The New Indic sources listed by Turner p. xxiii are referred to by the sole surname; so 

are the following, which do not appear in Turner: 

M. Bronson, A Dict. in Assamese and Engl., Sibsagor, 1867. 

W. Carey, A Dict. of the Bengalee Language, Serampore, 1825. 

Lodiana Mission, A Dict. of the Panjaébi Language, Lodiana, 1854. 

Bh. N. Mehta and Bh. Bh. Mehta, The Modern Gujarati-Engl. Dict., Baroda, 1925. 

G. C. Praharaj, A Lexicon of the Oriya Language, Cuttack, 1931-36. 

2 Details below §16. 

3 Discussed below §17. 

4 ‘Diese im Epos und auch bei Kalidasa, wie es scheint, noch nicht vorkommende Wurzel 

ist wohl aus mith- hervorgegangen.’ 
1 
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2. In the older language, the idea of mil- is expressed by sam-gam- (mostly 
middle) ‘zusammenkommen, zusammentreffen; zusammenkommen mit, sich 
vereinigen mit, sich verbinden mit (freundlich, feindlich, geschlechtlich); sich 
gesellen zu’ RV, AV, VS, SBr., Ram., MBh. etc., but also, along with mil-, 
Kathas., Rajat., Paficat.; ‘zusammenpassen’ Kathas. etc. (B-R 2.684-5) (Pali 
ger. sarigamma, sangantvé ‘having come together, having met’, sarigata- ‘come 
together, met’; Pkt. sarigacchai ‘to associate with; to agree to’ Sheth,’ JMah. 
samgaya- ‘versehen mit’ Jacobi; no longer in New Indic*),—and, to a lesser 
degree, sam-i- ‘zusammenkommen, sich vereinigen, feindlich zusammentreffen, 
sich geschlechtlich verbinden’ RV, AV, SBr., Ram., MBh. etc., but also Kathas.; 
also ‘herbeikommen, aufsuchen etc.’ RV, AV, SBr., MBh., Pajicat. etc. (B-R 
1.776) (Pali sameti ‘to come together, associate with, assemble, meet, go to; 
to agree; to fit; to know’; Pkt. samez ‘to unite, come together, come face to face 
with, come to; to obtain; to know’ Sheth,’ JMah. samiya- ‘versehen mit’ Jacobi; 
no longer in New Indic).® 


3. Dhatupaitha has milati ‘Slesane’ and milati, -te ‘sarngamane’; but as at the 
time of Vamana’s poetics, about 800 a.p., mzl- is not yet contained in the root- 
inventories (Kavyalamkaravytti 5.2.2, cf. Boht. 5.80 b, Monier-Williams 817 c), 
it seems to be a secondary addition.® 

In Pali mil- hardly exists as yet; I find only Childers’ citations of milita- 
‘mixed, conjoined’ 247 b, without reference, and melaka- m. ‘assemblage’ A- 
bhidhanappadipika (lex. 12th cent.) 246 a; neither word in Dict.PTS. 

In Prakrit, on the other hand, mzl- is common, e.g. Mah. milai, milia- Hala, 
JMah. milai, miliya- ‘to come together’ (frequent), mel- ‘to bring together’, 
pte. ‘ausgestattet mit’ Jacobi; Apabhr. mil- He.; Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha and 
Sanatkumaracaritam; Alsdorf, Kumarapdlapratibodha. 


4. In New Indic,” mil- occurs in all languages except Singhalese:"' Dard, 
Kashmiri (mél-), Western Pahari, Kumaoni, Nepali, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, 
Hindi, Panjabi, Lahnda, Sindhi, Gujarati (ma/-), and Marathi;!* with the causa- 
tives mila(v)-, milav- in Kash., Nep., Ass., Beng., Or., Hi., Panj., Si., and Mar.,!” 
mel- in Hi., Panj., and Si., and melav- in Guj. and Mar.; and the substantive 
mel etc. ‘union’ in Kash., Nep., Ass., Beng., Or., Hi., Panj., Si., Guj., Mar., 
also Singh. 


5. It appears, however, that in New Indic the meaning of mil- is wider than 
in Sanskrit. 


5 The original Hindi: samgat honda, mel rakhna; svikdr karnda. 

6 Except a causative of samgacch- in Singhalese, Turner 646 b sub gachnu. 

7 The original Hindi: zkattha hond, samhat honda, sammukh Gna, Ggaman karnda, anda; prapt 
karna; janna. 

8 Some of the meanings of sam-gam- and sam-i-, that do not yet appear with mil- in 
Sanskrit (‘to cohabit’, ‘to agree’, ‘to fit’), do so in New Indic, cf. below §§5 and 14; only 
‘to know’ does not. 

® The root-inventories were unconcluded (aparisamdpta-) and grew (vardhate dhatu- 
ganah) (Vaimana l.c.). 

10 Cf. Turner sub milnu, mildunu (509 a) and mel (518 b). 

11 But the substantive mela ‘meeting, assembling’ also in Singhalese. 

12 In Or., Guj., Mar. with |. 
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New Indic mil- and causative, besides their Sanskrit meanings, have rather 
generally also the meaning ‘to mix’ intrans. and trans. resp., in great part as the 
only or main words for this notion. 

We have: Sindhi milanu intr. both ‘to be joined, to meet; to match; to be 
found, be obtained’ and ‘to be mixed, mingle, blend’, milainu tr. both ‘to join, 
cause to meet; to reconcile; to compare’ and ‘to mix, blend’ (Stack) (besides, 
‘to mix’ also intr. gadzj-, ral-, bhir-, trans. gad-, rald-, bhird-*); Panj. milna both 
‘to be united, be joined, associate, meet; to cohabit; to agree; to tally; to be 
got’ and ‘to be mixed’, mildund ‘to join, cause to meet; to reconcile; to compare’ 
and ‘to mix, blend’, mildu m. ‘mixture, mingling’ (Lodiana Dict.); Kash. 
mélun both ‘to be united, be joined, be met with, be encountered; to cohabit; 
to agree with, be reconciled; to be found, be attained; to resemble’ and ‘to be 
mixed with’, milawun ‘to unite, join, add together’ and ‘to intermingle, mix’, 
milandwun ‘to unite, join, bring together, cause to meet; to connect, add; to 
compare’ and ‘to mix’ (e.g. cinnamon with spices)." 

Hindi miln@ intr. both ‘to unite, join, come together, associate with, meet, 
assemble; to embrace; to agree, be reconciled; to suit, fit; to occur’ and ‘to be 
mixed, be mingled, be blended’, mildnda tr. ‘to cause to unite or join, bring to- 
gether, cause to meet; to cause to agree, reconcile; to connect; to fit; to compare’ 
and ‘to mix, mingle, blend’, melnd tr. ‘to cause to come together, congregate 
etc.’ and ‘to mix’, milé adj. ‘united, met with; found, obtained’ and ‘mixed’, 
mildéo m. ‘union, accord, reconciliation, comparison’ and ‘mixture’ (Platts) 
(inversely, English-Hindi [New Royal Dict.] ‘to mix’ only mildnd, ‘to mix with, 
in’ only milnd, ‘mixed’ mila hid, ‘mixture’ mildo, mel; ‘to mingle’ milnd, miland, 
‘to blend’ milanda). 

Guj. malvi intr. both ‘to unite with, come together, meet, assemble; to agree; 
to be met with, be found’ and ‘to mix, mingle’, melvavii tr. ‘to unite, join to- 
gether; to reconcile; to combine, add; to collect, gain; to compare’ and ‘to mix, 
mingle’ (Mehta) (besides, ‘to mix’ also intr. bhalvi, trans. bhelvi and -vavii); 
Mar. milné intr. both ‘to unite with, join, come together, meet, assemble; to 
agree with; to suit; to be found etc.’ and ‘to mix or mingle with or amongst’, 
milaviné and melaviné tr. ‘to bring together, cause to meet; conciliate; collect, 
acquire’ and ‘to mix, mingle’ (Molesworth) (besides, ‘to mix’, trans. and intr., 
also misalné, bhisalné, bhelné"*). 

Or. miliba both ‘to be united to, be joined with, join, meet; to agree with; to 
be got’ and ‘to be mixed with’, milaiba ‘to cause to join, cause to meet; to recon- 
cile; to cause to get’ and ‘to cause to mix’ (Praharaj) (besides, ‘to mix’ also 
intr. misibd, trans. misaibé and misrit kar-); Beng. mila- tr. both ‘to unite, 
join; reconcile; compare; obtain’ and ‘to mix, mingle, blend’ (Subal Chandra 
Mitra) (besides, ‘to mix’ tr. also misd-, miSrit kar-, yog kar-""); Nep. milaéunu 

13 Capt. G. Stack, A Dictionary, English and Sindhi, Bombay, 1849. 


14 Grierson, Dict., and Manual 101. . 
18 J, T. Molesworth and T. Candy, A Dictionary English and Mard&thi, 2d ed., Bombay, 


1873. 

16 The Beng. intransitive mil- is not given the meaning ‘to mix’ by Carey and Subal 
Chandra Mitra. 

17A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language (no author’s name), vol. ii, English and 


Bengalee, 4th ed., Serampore, 1847. 
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tr.18 both ‘to unite, join, cause to meet; to reconcile; to compare’ and ‘to mix’ 
(Turner) (besides, ‘to mix’ also misnu). ; 

Only in Assamese, the easternmost language, mzl-, mild- seems, as in Sanskrit, 
not to have the meaning ‘to mix’: Bronson, Dict., gives mil- only ‘to match, 
agree to, obtain, happen’, mild-, ‘to unite, join, reconcile, bring to pass, match, 
acquire’. 

With this exception, the meaning ‘to mix’ is general in mil-, mild-, or (Bengali 
and Nepali) at least mld-, in all major New Indic languages. 


6. In Sanskrit, natural as a reflection of the New Indic state would be in the 
later language, this meaning hardly exists. 

B-R and Boht. do not have it. 

Apte, Pract. Sanskrit-Engl. Dict. 866 b (1890) gives mil- ‘to be mixed or 
united with’ with a quotation from the 17th century (milati tava toyair mrgama- 
dah ‘musk mixes with your waters’ Gangalahari 7), and milita- ‘mixed’, without 
reference; and inversely in his English-Sanskrit Dict. (1893), ‘to mix’ trans. 
migr- and sam-mil- caus., intr. misri-bha- and sam-mil-. 

Cappeller, A Sanskrit-Engl. Dict. (1891) shows mil- ‘to meet, ... mix, com- 
bine’, but has no references; Monier-Williams 817 c (1899) cites -milita- ‘con- 
nected or combined or mixed or furnished with’ for Pajicat., but without passage. 

In Pali, Childers’ milita- ‘mixed’ is also without reference. 

The earliest definite documentation of mil- in the meaning ‘to mix’ is in late 
Prakrit: Hemacandra (12th cent.) notes melavai as a substitute for missai 


(4.28). (In formation, melavai belongs with Guj. melvavi, Mar. melaviné; 
elsewhere, *melap- does not appear; Hemacandra was a native of Gujarat.') 


7. In this meaning ‘to mix’, New Indic mil- takes the place of Skt. and Middle 
Indic misraya- etc., a denominative of miérd- ‘mixed’ RV+: Skt. miérayatt 
‘mischen, vermengen, vermischen mit (instr.)’ Katy.Sr.Si., Pan., Dhat. 
(‘sarnparke’), MBh., Hariv., Sak. (Vopadeva, 13th cent., Bengal, misrapayati”), 
misrita- Rim., MBh., Bhag. Pur., Spr., Kathas., Paficat. etc., misri-bhi- ‘sich 
vermischen, sich verschlingen’ Rajat., sexually, Hariv., ‘zusammentreffen’ (of 
glances) Spr. (B-R 5.786-7) ;— Pali missetz ‘to mix’ Miln., Petav. Co., ‘to couple’ 
Jat., missita- ‘mixed’ Sutta-Nip., Jat., Petav. Co., Vimanav. Co.,”! misstbhita- 
‘mixed, joined, associated with’ Jat., misstbhdva- ‘sexual intercourse’ Jat., 


18 The Nep. intransitive mil- is not given the meaning ‘to mix’ by Turner. 

19 Hemacandra’s other substitute for missai, visdlai, which otherwise seems to be found 
only in Hemacandra’s DeSinémamiéla (Grierson, Dhatv-adeSas 153), in view of He. 2.170 
misadliam = misam, Apabhr. misala- and abs. misalivi (cf. §8), and Mar. misa] ‘mixed’, 
misalné ‘to mix’, may be a corruption for *misdlai; phonetic change m > v is less likely, 
because initial m otherwise seems to become v only by dissimilation with following nasal: 
AM§ag. vimamsad = mim’ etc., Pischel §251. 

20 Westergaard, Rad. 246 a; Monier-Williams 817 c. 

21 Beside misseti ‘to mix’, Childers 248 a has also a missati ‘to be mixed’, ptc. pres. missa- 
mana- Mahavathsa 234. Dict.PTS does not have this heading, and in fact for Turnour’s 
(1837) missamaénam (madhuram iva visena missamadnam ‘like something sweet mixed with 
poison’), Geiger’s edition (1908), Cap. 36.133 c, reads missam annam, with the Tika (Com- 
mentary) and a former edition of 1883 (the mss. have only missamdnam, °pannam, and 
°janam).—In itself, a Pali intransitive *missati would be quite possible, cf. below §12. 
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Vibh. Co.;— Pkt. missai ‘to mix’ trans. (apparently only He. 4.28),2 Saur. 
missida-, AM&g. misiya-, misijjai (Pischel §64), Apabhr. misiya- Jacobi, Bhavis. 

This denominative miéraya- Sitra+ replaces on its part older pre-, sam-pre- 
(prndkti etc.) ‘mengen, mischen’ (cf. Dhat. misrayati, -te ‘sarnparke’), 
which is common in RV and AV, but not attested in the present stem after 
the Brahmanas (Whitney, Roots 101); perhaps also miks- (mimiksati etc.) 
RV, Br., Si., if this, with B-R 5.766, means ‘mischen, zusammenriihren’.” 


8. In New Indic, with its widely spread mil-, mild- ‘to mix’, *miér- appears 
only in a minority of languages.*4 

In the whole West, it exists only in Dardic: Shina mis- ‘to mix, associate 
some one’, passive misiz- ‘to be mixed, be associated’ (= AMag. misijjai); 
Kafiri Ashkun miSurd-‘ to mix’. 

Gujarati, Sindhi, Panjabi, and Kashmiri have no verb *miér-, nor even the 
adjective *mzsrd- except in specialisations like Si. miso ‘(cake) made of mixed 
grains’, Panj. miss m.f. ‘mixture of two or more kinds of grain’, and Guj., Si. 
misi f., Panj. miss? f. ‘a powder for tinging (blackening) the teeth’. 

Hindi has misnd, but only in the meaning ‘to be pulverized, be ground’ (for 
mixing?) (intr.!); it has missé ‘mixed, mingled’, but the main word is mild haa 
(above §5). 

In the North-East, East, and South, on the other hand, *mzér- is common. 
Kumaoni has misno ‘to mix’ (trans.?); Nepali, misnu ‘to mix’ trans.; intr. misinu 
‘to mix with, join, consort with’; Assamese, with an extension, mthal- ‘to mix’ 
(Ass. mihal- = Mar. misalné ‘to mix’ = Pkt. misdliam ‘misarh’ He. 2.170, 
Apabhr. adj. misala-, verb abs. misalivi Jacobi, Bhavis.; with r Shina misary 
‘mixed’ Bailey 152 b); Bengali has mzs- ‘to mix together, mingle with, unite’ 
INTR.,2”7 misd- ‘to mix, jumble together, incorporate, compound’; Oriya, mzé- 
‘to be mixed up; to be joined together; to join, accompany, meet with; to be 
reconciled’, misd- ‘to mix up; to join, cause to meet; to reconcile’; Marathi, 
again with extension, misalné ‘to mix, mingle’ trans. and intr. (from misa] 
‘mixed, mingled’).” 

Striking, but, it seems, not yet noted, is the intransitive character of mzé- 
in Bengali and Oriya. 

All these languages with *mzsr-, except Assamese and perhaps Kumaoni 
(where in default of dictionaries the meanings of mil- are not ascertainable), 
have besides for ‘to mix’ also mil-, mild- (§5). 


9. The relative distribution of mil- and miér- appears from the renderings of 
the two passages for ‘to mix’ of the Gospels. 


22 Probably a secondary alteration of earlier *missez. 

23 Grassmann, Wb., sub mih-, has ‘besprengen’ etc., Geldner, Rigveda in Auswahl, 
Glossar, ‘wirzen’. 

24 Cf. Turner sub misnu, misi etc. (509 b). 

2° T. Grahame Bailey, Gram. of the Shina Lang. (1924) 153. 

26 Thus Turner 509, probably after Barua; Bronson has mzthala-. 

27 Thus, ‘v.n.’, Carey 1193 b; less precise Subal Chandra Mitra, but also he has mié- 
‘to mix, mingle; unite, comE together’. 

28 Praharaj. 

29 J, Bloch 388 b gives also a simple Mar. misné ‘to mix’; I do not find this in Molesworth. 
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For éuéev Luke 13.1 (... drayyéAXovres airG epi rav TadtAalwy dv 7d ala 
TleAGros éuéey pera trav Ovordy airav) and olvov pera xoAfs weurypevov Matth. 27.34 
(Edwxav abr@ meiv olvov pera xor. weu.), Sanskrit has misritam and pitta-misritam 
amlarasam resp., Nepali, misyo thyo and pitt misiyeko dakhras, Assamese, both 
times mthal-, Bengali, misrit kariyadchil and pitt misrit amlaras,® Oriya, miésrit 
kari thila and pitt misrit amlaras,® Marathi, milavilé and pittdst misalleli db 
(two different words), Gujarati, melavyii hati and pit bhelelo sarko*! (two different 
words), Hindi, miléyé tha and sirkemé pitt milake (‘having mixed gall with 
vinegar’), Kashmiri, 6s ... milow mot and sirkas sit talzi milavit (as Hindi), 
Panjabi, milaié sé and pitte de nal mildiad hoid sirka,®? Sindhi, milayo ho and 
pit-gaduru surko (‘gall-mixed vinegar’ ; two different words).* 

So miér- is used in Nepali (as tadbhava), Bengali and Oriya (as tatsama), 
Assamese and Marathi (in an extension), mild- etc., in Marathi, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kashmiri, Panjabi, and Sindhi; Marathi has both an extension of miér- 
and milav-; other words than miér- appear beside mil- in Gujarati and 
Sindhi.— 

New Indic mil-, mila-, therefore, is a clear synonym of miér-.*4 


10. Now, in oldest Sanskrit the adjective misrd- has a phonetic variant: Rig- 
Veda and Satapatha-Brihmana have also the form -miéla-. Indeed Rig-Veda 
has miérd- only once, in the tenth book (vdcdmsi misré krnavdvahai nis ‘we will 
change words now’ 10.95.1, Purtiravas and Urvaési-hymn, late), whereas -miéla- 
(only with prefixes) is frequent and appears also in the oldest parts: dmislatama- 
‘sich gern vermengend’ (Soma) once book 6, nimiéla- ‘sich hangend an etc. 
(loc.)’ once each book 1, 6, and 8, sémmisSla- ‘ausgeriistet, versehen, verbunden 
mit (instr. and loc.); geriistet zu (dat.)’ book 1 (thrice), 2, 3, 7, 8 (twice), 9, 10; 
altogether, 14 occurrences. Satapatha-Brahmana, beside normal miérd-, has 
once nimislatama- ‘sich am liebsten hingebend’. (With r, dmiéra- and sammiéra- 
appear only Pat. and MBh., Ram. resp.; *nimiéra- does not occur.) 

Atharva-Veda, on the other hand, has only miérd- (three times simple and 
three times in compounds).** 

After the Brahmanas, -miéla- disappears (‘V.B.’ Whitney, Roots 120). 


11. On the other hand, there is a Prakrit treatment sl > 1 (Pischel §315): 
To Skt. slaksnd- ‘smooth’, slaghate ‘to praise’, and élisyate ‘to cling to’ correspond 


30 The Bengali and Oriya versions are influenced by the Sanskrit one (or, rather, Oriya 
directly by Bengali). 

31 Thus, mel- and bhel- with l, not], the text (Surat 1867), which, however, seems not to 
distinguish / and |. 

32 Thus, mi]- with |, the text. 

33 Stack 90 a gddruru ‘mixed’. 

34 Just as New Indic mild- is a synonym of miér- ‘to mix’ trans., the intransitive mil- 
coincides with the Skt. intransitive mi$r7-bhi- in the specific meaning ‘to cohabit’ in Kiash- 
miri, Panjabi, Hindi, and Gujarati (Robertson, Engl.-Guj. Dict. ‘to pair’ intr. maJ-). 

%e This distribution: Rig-Veda preponderantly -miéla- : Atharva-Veda miérd- is ab- 
normal; otherwise, when Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda differ, Rig-Veda has r and Atharva- 
Veda l: RV rap- ‘chatter’, rikh- ‘scratch’, agrird- ‘ugly’ : AV lap-, likh-, aglilé- (Mac- 
donell, Ved. Gram. 43). 
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Mah., JMah., AMag. lanha-, He. lahat (1.187), and AMag. lissanti (3d pl.) 
resp. 

Besides, Prakrit has the treatments él > s: Mah., AMag. sanha- (slaksnd-); 
He. sdhai (1.187 variant) (Slaghate), AMag. saggha- (slaghya- ‘praiseworthy’), 
Saur. sdhania- (slaghaniya-, same meaning); JMah., AMag., Apabhr. simbha-, 
(slesmdn- m. ‘slime, lime’)— and él > sal®°, sil°:Mah., Saur. salah- (Mag. 8°), 
Apabhr., He. (4.88) salah- (sldgh-); JMah., AMag., Saur., He. (2.106) silittha- 
(Slista- ‘clinging to’), AM4g., He. silesa- (Slesa- m. union’), He. silimha- (slesmdn-) 
(but no *stlanha- = Slakgnd-) (Pischel §§132 and 136). 

Pali has s°: sanha- ‘smooth’; semha- m.n. ‘phlegm’ (but no *sdgh- = slagh-)— 
and sil°: silagh- ‘to praise’; silittha- ‘adhering’, silesa- m. ‘embrace’, silesuma- m. 
‘phlegm’ (but no *szlanha-) ;* so far no 1°. 

Cases of internal é/ are not yet attested. 

Between él and 1, there was, according to Hindi lhes m. ‘plaster, paste’ beside 
les (Slesmdn-), an intermediary *hl, lh. 

lh is preserved in Prakrit both initially and internally in a case of original 
sr/sl (not él, but that hardly makes a difference for Middle Indic): To Skt. 
srdmsate Br.+, aor. srasa- RV+ ‘to fall, drop down’ correspond Pkt. samsai 
and lhasai (parilhasai salilavasanam ‘the flowing garment falls down’ and 
Apabhr. ptc. lhasiii He. 4.197 and 4.445.3).” 


12. In these circumstances, 
as 1. mil- in New Indic is synonymous with miér- ‘to mix’, 


as 2. the adjective mzsrd- has an old variant -mz$la-, and 
as 3. *miél- would in Middle Indic regularly become *milh-, mil-, 
it appears that mil- 1s A MippLE INDIC VARIANT OF miér-, being the denominative 
of the adjective -mzéla- just as miér- is that of miérd-. 
The base-form of milati, therefore, is *mzésldti, and its base-meaning, ‘to be 
mixed’, 
Skt. miérayati and milati are doublets: one Old Indic and from an r-dialect, 


35 As He. laéhai stands without meaning and is not attested otherwise, its definition is 
only based on the variant sdhai (thus, 7) in mss. C. and E., and the gloss sldghati (in C.? 
cf. p. vit). Pischel ad He. 1. 187 (1880) equates lahat with laghate (= rdghate, both only 
Dhat., ‘simarthye; to be able’), ‘not = Sldghate cf. He. 4.88’ (where as substitute of slagh- 
is given salahai),— but Gram. §315 (1900), with slaghate. (In fact, the existence of salahai 
does not exclude a doublet lahai.)— New Indic has Hi., Panj., Si., Guj., Or. saradh- ‘to 
praise’ (Pischel ad He. 4.88, Turner sub sardunu, 590 a) (r-form; different from Old and 
Middle Indic); Sindhi also salah- (precisely Sindhi has otherwise r for / in old words, ef. 
note 41). 

86 The treatment sal° of Slaksnd-, combined with the treatment ksn > kk(h), appears, 
however, in Nep. salakka ‘smooth’ (erroneously Turner 592 a).— Another variant, again 
with kkh, is Asoka-Pali sakhina- in sakhindlambhe ‘of gentle actions’ Dhauli Sep. Ed. 1.22. 

37 Thus correctly Wackernagel §2218 (1896) ; Pischel §§268 and 330 (1900) wrongly equates 
lhasai ‘to fall’ with Skt. hrasati S.+ ‘to become short, be diminished’, Dhat. ‘to sound’, 
hlasati, only Dhat., ‘to sound’ (‘Sabde’).— Wackernagel 1.c. suspected another case of 
internal lh from sl in Pali ‘‘usselheti ‘aufspringen’ ”’, which he thought to be a reduplicated 
present *sisla- belonging with Skt. wcchala- Class. ‘to leap, jump, rise’, from *ut-sal-, and 
farther Gk. &\\opat, Lat. salid. However, this word, if identical with Dict.PTS 159 a 
‘usselheti (?) Vin. 2.10 (for ussolh°?)’, is a &rat of doubtful reading and meaning. 
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the other Middle Indic and from an /-dialect; the former inherited, the latter 
borrowed. 

However, the two formations are not completely identical: m7Srayati is an 
aya-verb and transitive, *mzsldtt an a-verb and intransitive. 

In Sanskrit, such an intransitive does not exist; miérayati is transitive, its 
intransitive is mzsri-bhi-; just so that of Pali misseti seems to be misst-bha-;*8 
in Prakrit and New Indic, He. missai and Shina mis-, Nep. misnu are transitive; 
the intransitives are AMag. misijjai and Shina misié-, Nep. misinu respectively. 

Still, an intransitive *miér- (or *miél-) is also attested in Indic: it is Beng.-Or. 
mis- ‘tO BE MIXED’ as opposed to misd- ‘to mix’ (§8). 

Unless there were several separate areas of the intransitive, this connection 
may perhaps also give an indication as to the geographical base of mil-: although 
it cannot be identical with Beng.-Or. mzé- intr. because of the different phonetic 
development (I : §), it may stem from a dialect neighboring to Bengali-Oriya. 

As Dhatupatha still attributes to mil- both active and middle inflection, the 
intransitive a-verb *miéld-, *misrd- may originally have been middle: *miéldte, 
*misrdte. 


13. Also the intransitives *misldte, *misrdte probably had beside them causa- 
tives *misldyati, *misrdyati, identical with Skt. misrayati, Pali misseti. In the 
dialects without simple intransitive, this causative continued unaltered: Pkt. 
He. missai, Shinad mis-, Nep. mis-. But in those with intransitive *méldte, 


*misrdte, the causative *misldyati, *misrdyati, when the differences between 
active and middle, and aya- and a-stems were leveled, was enlarged by -dp-: 
To Beng.-Or. mzs- ‘to be mixed’, the transitive ‘to mix’ is misé- (Vopadeva, 
Bengal, 13th cent., misrdépayati) (the Beng.-Or. couple intr. mzs-/trans. miéd- 
thus corresponding to Shina and Nep. intr. mitsié-/trans. mts- and intr. misi- 
/trans. mis- resp.) ; and just so the causative *mzsldyati to the intransitive *mzsldte 
was enlarged into *mzéslapayati (or, if this process was later than the change él > 
lh, *milhayati into *milhdpayatt); hence Hindi etc. mildnd ‘to mix’. 

Besides, when *miésldte had attained the stage milati, there arose a new inor- 
ganic causative Skt. melayati, Hindi etc. melnd. 


14. Now, this /-dialect intransitive *miésldte ‘to be mixed’ seems to have 
undergone a rapid extension of meaning: Out of the base-meaning ‘to be mixed’, 
there developed the metaphorical meanings ‘to unite with, join, come together, 
appear, meet, meet as foes, assemble’; (with sam-) ‘to be got’; New Indic, 
moreover, ‘to cohabit; to agree with, be reconciled; to match, fit, suit’, with the 
corresponding transitive meanings in the causative. 

This development sets in already in the Skt. adjective mzérd-: na misrah syat 
papakrdbhih kathamcit ‘nie und nimmer geselle man sich zu Boésen’ Spr. (B-R 
784) is equivalent to ayam api ... asmdsu militah ‘also he has joined us’ Hit. 

Almost all these meanings of mil-, also the New Indic ones, appear already in 
the predecessors sam-gam- and sam-i- (§2), cf. Skt. sari-gam- ‘zusammenpassen’ 
Kathas. etc., Pkt. samgacchai ‘to agree to’, Pali sameti ‘to agree; to fit’, Pkt. 
samei ‘to obtain’ (only ‘to be reconciled’ seems lacking); they may, therefore, 


38 But cf. note 21. 
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have been directly taken over from these, as soon as *miéldte had reached the 
central meaning ‘to unite with’ intr. 

In the other variant of the intransitive, Beng.-Or. mié-, the same semantic 
development was possible. 

In Bengali it hardly took place. Here mié- is only ‘to mix together, mingle 
with, unite’ intr. (Carey 1193 b; but Subal Chandra Mitra also ‘to come to- 
gether’), misd-, ‘to mix trans., jumble together, incorporate, compound’. 

But Or. mié- really has about the same meanings as Skt. mil- and Or. mil-: 
mis- ‘to be mixed up; (to be dissolved in a liquid, disappear;) to be joined to- 
gether; to Jorn, reach, accompany, MEET WITH, rush to a person to attack him; 
tO BE RECONCILED’, mi8d- ‘to mix up; (to dissolve;) to join a thing with another, 
cause to meet, reconcile’ (Praharaj). 

If we compare this with Or. mi]- ‘to be mixed with; to be united to, be joined 
with; to join, reach a place, meet; to agree with; to be received or got’, mild- ‘to 
cause to mix; (to cause to be dissolved, cause to disappear, cause to melt;) 
to cause to join; to bring about a meeting between two persons, reconcile two 
persons, bring about congruity; to cause to get’, the agreement is nearly com- 
plete; only ‘to agree with’ and ‘to be got’ are missing in mié-. 

This meaning ‘to join, meet’ of Or. m7s-, which seems specific to this language, 
is the counterpart of the Common New Indic meaning ‘to be mixed’ of mil-, 
and corroborates the identity of mil- and miér-.— 

In Skt. misrayati, on the other hand, the meaning ‘to unite with’ intr. could 
not develop, because this verb is TRANSITIVE (it could have developed only in 
the participle mzérita-). The Classical intransitive mzéri-bhi- (§7), which is 
not a verb proper and is rare (B-R four passages), did not essentially go beyond 
‘to mix intr.’ 

In this situation, as Middle Indic /-dial. mil- ‘to unite with’ seems to have 
been rather convenient—the replacement of san-gam-, sam-i- by mil- fitted in a 
general tendency of later Indic towards abandoning verbal compounds—, 
Sanskrit and the Middle Indic dialects with only transitive misrayatt BORROWED 
mil- in its metaphorical meanings from the /-dialects; in the base-meaning 
‘to mix’, trans. and intr., however, they retained their inherited m7sraya- trans. 
and miéri-bhi- (*mzsriyate) intr. 

The group with intransitive m7é- also adopted mil-, not only Bengali, where 
mis- did not expand, but also Oriya, where m7é- itself developed the meanings 
‘to meet etc.’; here mil- was not necessary; it is probably due to the influence of 
Sanskrit and the neighbor-languages. 


15. While Sanskrit has both miSrayati and milati, the one in the meaning ‘to 
mix’, the other in the meaning ‘to unite with’, New Indic mostly has only 
mil-, mila- for both meanings. 

mis- (mis-, mis-)® appears only in Kafiri-Shiné, Kumaoni-Nepali, Assamese- 
Bengali-Oriya, and Marathi (§8); the whole West and Center (except Dardic) 


39 Shind mis- with the typical North-Western change ér > ¢ (ef. recently T. Burrow, The 
Language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan [1937] §38) ; Beng.-Or. mié- 
with the Eastern one ér or él > 8& (cf. Mag. adj. migsa- Pischel §64) (Or. § in the dialects 
bordering on Bengili; pure Oriya has s, Grierson, Vernaculars §333). 
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has for ‘to mix’ only mild-, and Nepali, Bengali-Oriya, and Marathi, both mis- 
and mild-; only in Assamese mild- does not mean ‘to mix’. 

In part of this area, mil- ‘to mix’ is certainly original: There were languages 
which from the outset (at least the early Vedic period)” had not mérd-, but 
*misld- (RV -miéla-), in which, therefore, the denominative, from its creation, 
was *mislayati and *miélate, and where §1 became I. 

But mil- can hardly be autochthonous in its whole present extent. 

Where it coexists with mis- etc., one of the two must be secondary. Now, 
considering the whole stratification: the relatively small area of mis- and its 
restriction to the periphery, it is likely that the expansion was on the part of 
mil- and the original word of the coexistence-areas was mis- (from miér- or 
*misl-). 

Then in the East and South mil- would be non-original. 

Fut also in the West and Center it can not always have been so general as now. 
We miss base-areas for Skt. miér- (in the North-West) and Saur. miss- (in the 
Center); and Sindhi mzl- seems to be defined as non-autochthonous by its J, 
not r.*! 

New Indic mil- ‘to mix’, therefore, over a wide extent takes the place of 
former miss-. Apparently, after having first penetrated into the miér-dialects 
(or *misl- > miss-dialects) as a complement of mzér- in the metaphorical 
meanings ‘to unite with’ etc. (Sanskrit- and Prakrit-stage), mzl- has later on 
taken over also the original sphere of mzér-, the meaning ‘to mix’. 


The base of mil-, if it is to be a dialect without miss-, outside the East, but 
near Bengali-Oriya, may perhaps have been the East Center.” 


16. mil- is construed with instrumental, instrumental with saha, dative, 
genitive, and locative (dative only once: kardamah kardamdya milatu ‘Kot 
komme zu Kot’ CampakaSresthikathainaka, 15th cent.; Béht. 5.80 b); mzér-, 
with instrumental; the adjective mzsrd-, with instrumental, instrumental with 
samam, and genitive. 

The genitive with mil- (Vet., Kathas.; B-R 5.782) clearly belongs with that 
with misrd- (MBh., Bhag.P.; B-R 5.784); but the verb mzér- does not show it. 
It probably is a datival genitive, cf. the dative in Camp. and the dative with 
Lat. miscére (gravitatem modestiae Cic.; fletum cruort Ov.), beside ablative and 
cum. The dative with Gk. pevyviva: (uelyvvcGar) is ambiguous; it can be of both 
datival and instrumental character; Lith. and Slav. mazsyti, mé&sitt seem to have 


40 1 in -migla- would be still older, in case this word had IE 1 (thus Wackernagel §192 b), 
and IE / were (with Wackernagel) directly continued in part of Proto-Indic. 

“Turner sub mil- 509 a; cf. Sindhi garo m. ‘throat’,biru m. ‘hole’ = Skt. gala-, bila- 
etc., Turner, JRAS 1924, 576.— However, / might possibly be the regular outcome in Sindhi 
of original lh (*milh- from *miél-). 

42 Summarizing, the following forms are postulated: A. Phonetically: 1. Old Indic miér- 
and *miél-; 2. Middle Indic miss- (subtypes NW *mis-, East *mi8-) and mil-, the former 
from miésr-, and, except for *mis-, perhaps also from *miél-, the latter from *miél-. (The 
type *miésl- > miss-, *mi&8-, therefore, is grouped in Old Indic with the type *miél- > mil-, 
but in Middle Indic with the type miér- > miss-, *mi8§-.) B. Morphologically: causative 
misrayatt, *miglayati in all dialects; intransitive *miérate, *miélate only in some: mil- in 
the type *mzél- > mil- and mis- in the type *miér- > *mi&8- or *miél- > *mi8é-. 
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only su, ss with instrumental. The rareness of the dative with Skt. mil- is 
due to the fact that at the time of its adoption the dative was no longer alive. 

The locative with mil-, which is rare (tanmadhye milito ’bhavam ‘I associated 
with them’ Kathas., ayam api ... asmdsu militah ‘also he has joined us’ Hit.), 
combines with Gk. & rpopdxoror peyfvar = mpoudxoror wry. Hom., and, non- 
metaphorically, Hindi -mé in sirkemé pitt milake ‘having mixed gall with vinegar’ 
(above §7), and Lat. miscere salem in vino Plin.* 


17. Surprising, in view of the otherwise only post-Epic appearance of mil-, 
is the future milisya- in Taittiriya-Samhitaé (Whitney, Gram. §936 b; referred 
to as B.+ Roots 121). As the passage is not given by Whitney and does not 
appear in B-R, I cannot yet locate the form (or forms), nor consider its meaning 
and specific circumstances. 

However, that the Middle Indic change §/ > / (and the subsequent adoption 
of mil- into Sanskrit) may go back to the time of the Taitt.Samh., that is, 
according to Keith, Translation xlvi, ‘not ... later than the sixth century B.c.’, 
is entirely possible. 

On the other hand, there is the alternative that miligsya- might be a textual 
alteration of an original *miéligya-; this would be understandable, as Sanskrit 
has not otherwise a verb *mz$l-, but later on commonly had the verb mil- (which 
in spoken Sanskrit may even have existed before its emergence in literature). 
(The adjective RV, SBr. -misla- would not have been liable to the same altera- 
tion, because it was more frequent and Later Sanskrit did not have an adjective 
*mila- = miésrd-.) 

Whether genuine or redactional for *mzslisya-, in any case Taitt.Samh. 
milisya- is an I-form directly connecting with RV and SBr. -miéla-; the last of 
the old J-forms; then the /-type goes underground and emerges again only in the 
Post-Epic mil-. 

At the same time Taitt.Samh. milisya- is the first documentation of a de- 
nominative verb from misrd-/-misla-: the r-form miéraya- dates only from 
Katyayana-Srautasiitra; just as the adjective -misla- appears before miérd-, 
the verb *miél- appears before miéraya-.“ 


18. There is another point which needs some comment. 

In view of Hindi lhes beside les = élesmdn-, (with sl) Pkt. He. lhasai and 
parilhasai = srdémsate, moreover, the preservation of lh from Skt. Al in Pkt. 
alhada- (Bhamaha) and palhda- (AM4g. and He.) = Skt. dhlddd- and prahlada- 
‘refreshment’ (Pischel §330), finally, the Common New Indic long 4 of Hi. 
gal f., galt f., Si. gari f. etc. ‘abuse’ = Skt. garhd- f. ‘reproach, censure’, Pkt. 
AMa§ag. garaha-, °ihd- etc.,“—we would for *mzél-, with internal él, in early 
Middle Indic expect rather *milh- than mil-. 

The general instability of the aspirate in Middle Indic and the special char- 


43 However, locative appears beside instrumental also in the predecessor sam-gam-, 
cf. katham ... mayt samgatah ‘woher haben sie sich an mich geschlossen’ Bhag.Pur. (B-R 


684); it might, therefore, stem from this. 
44 Just as the later mil-, the TS /-form is from an a-, not an aya-denominative. 


45 Grierson, Vernaculars §277. 
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acter of the group l/h leave no doubt that *mzlh- can easily (at least dialectically) 
have become mil-; still a trace of the old aspiration would be a confirmation 
of this etymology. 

Now, there is such a trace. 


19. Gujarati has bhelvavi and bhelvit ‘to mix’ equivalent with melvavi (bhalvi: 
‘to be mixed’ beside malvii), Marathi, bhelné (and bhelné) ‘to mix’ equivalent 
with melaviné, Hindi, bhel f. ‘mixture’ equivalent with mel m., Nepali, bhela 
‘crowd’ beside mel ‘reconciliation’.“ 

It is not likely that these doublets are etymologically different.” In fact, the 
alternation m/bh recurs also in other words; and it arises from secondary aspira- 
tion of m. 


20. The oldest case is Pkt. bharai beside marai and (vi)-mharai, moreover, 
sumarai and sarai, for Skt. smdrati (Pali swmarati and sarati) ‘to remember’ 
(Pischel §313 end and 478): bharai Mah. (Gaiid., Hala, Rav.), Gramm. (Varar., 
He. 4.74, Kramadis., Rama-Tark., Mark.), pte. bhariya- and cepd. sambharet, 
-iya- ‘to remember’ JM&h. (the former Paiyal. and Jacobi, the latter Jacobi), 
also bhalai He. 4.74, gerund sambhali Apabhr. (Pingala; Sheth); marai Mark.; 
vimharai He. 4.75; sumarai generally (Mag. §°); sarat JMah., AMag., He. 4.74, 
pte. vtsaria- Mah., visarida- JSaur.* 

New Indic has bhar- in Sindhi sambhdranu ‘to remember, recollect; to reckon, 
count” and ‘to watch, guard’, sambhdlanu ‘to remember; to come to one’s 


46 Cf. Turner sub bheld 483 a (the words with other meanings to be set aside).— Sheth 815 
(followed by Turner) gives bhel- ‘to mix’ also for Prakrit, quoting two forms: bhelaitta 
from Pischel §206 (end), and bhelaviya- from-a manuscript. But Pischel, who gives no 
meaning, refers ‘AMag. bhelaitta (Thananhgasutta 421)’ to Dhat. (Vopadeva) bhil- (= Pan. 
bil-) ‘bhedane’, which hardly speaks for a meaning ‘to mix’. (The Ardha-Magadhi Dict. 
of Ratnacandraji does not have the word.)— 

As Mar. bhel- has both ] and I, while meJav- has only |, and as bhe]- (bhel-) has in Gujarati 
optionally, in Marathi exclusively, the short form concordant with Hi. melnd, whereas 
me|- in both languages has only the specific South-West causative with -av-, melav-, the 
suspicion arises that the bh-form may stem from a Hindi-dialect (Hindi itself has only the 
substantive bhel ‘mixture’). [One could also think of the possibility of Mar. (and Guj., 
see below) bhel- beside bhe]- representing old *milh- beside mil- (cf. note 41 on Si. mil-), 
but this is hardly likely.}— Whereas Mehta, Gujarati-Dictionary, and Tisdall, Gujarati- 
Grammar, give only |-forms for Gujarati (Tisdall 73 ma]- ‘to meet, be got’, caus. melav-, 
bha]- ‘to be mixed’, caus. bheJav-, moreover, p. 175, melvavii ‘to mix, get’), Robertson, Eng- 
lish-Gujarati Dictionary (1854), has also l-variants: bhelvié and -vavii ‘to mix’ beside bheilvi, 
melvavii ‘to mingle’, malvi ‘to pair intr.’ beside malvi ‘to meet’ etc.; in view of Mar. bhel- 
beside bhe]- these forms were perhaps not entirely without foundation. 

47 ‘Skt. bhela, root mil’ says Platts 200 b sub bhel f. ‘mixture’. (But what is ‘Skt. 
bhela’?) 

48 E.g. in Jacobi’s Jaina-Mahiriastri the normal form is sumarai, ptc. sumariya-; bhar- 
in pte. bhariya- (twice) and sambharet, -iya-; sar- in sarana- ‘remembrance’; with vi-: 
visumarai and vissdritina ‘to forget’; no *mar- or *-mhar-.— He. 4.74 for smérati: bharai, 
bhalai, sumarai,sarai (besides other words); 4.75 for vismarati: visarai, vimharai (and 
pamhusai). 

49 The meaning ‘to reckon, count’ of Si. sambhdranu and sdranu, which seems specifically 
Sindhi, again (cf. my remarks Bull. Soc. Ling. 23.116) strikingly agrees with Iranian: 
Here -3mar- from Middle Iranian on means ‘to count’? (MPers. uimar-, Pers. Sumar- ‘to 
count’, Chr. Soghd. pémrtyt plur. ‘counted’), while for ‘to remember’ there emerge other 
words. 
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senses, recover, revive from a faint’ and ‘to watch, guard’, and sambhiranu 
‘to recollect’; Guj. sébhadrvii ‘to remember’ and sabhdlvii ‘to guard’; Mar. sabhalné 
‘to feel, have perception of; to beware’ (not ‘to remember’) ,°—and sdr- in Kash. 
sar- ‘to remember’ and Sindhi séranu ‘to remember; count, reckon, calculate’, 
and in the compound visar- etc. ‘to forget’ of most New Indic languages (Hi. 
bisarnd etc.) (Turner 447 b). 

The bh of bharai = smdrati is doubtless from aspirated m (-mharai). 


21. Now, with Mar. saébhdlné ‘to have perception of’ immediately combines 
Skt. ni-bhdlayati (-te) ‘wahrnehmen; to perceive’ (B-R bhal- 5.218): yam vai 
somya etam animadnam na nibhdlayase ‘this subtility, my dear, which you do not 
perceive’ Chand. Up. 6.12.2, 13.2; Sank. ad Kathop.; gunasatasalint pisunah 
kevaladosam nibhdlayati (conjecture for vibhal°) ‘in the possessor of a hundred 
virtues the slanderer perceives only the fault’ Spriiche; subst. nibhdlana- n. 
‘das Sehen’ (Halayudha, TrikandaSesa, and Hemacandra, Abhidh., 10th, 
10th-13th, and 12th cent. resp.);—and sam-bhdlayati ‘vernehmen’: vijfiaptim 

.. sambhdlayadm dasa ‘I have heard the request’ Naisadhacarita (12th cent.).™ 

On the other hand, Skt. ni-bhdlaya- is known to be continued in Pkt. ni- 
bhalaya- and nihdlaya- ‘to see’ (Sheth) and New Indic nihéar- (°I-, °J-): Hi. nthar- 
‘to look at, behold, regard; to look after, watch, spy’, Beng., Ass. (1), Nep. (J), 
Panj., Si. (‘to look at, gaze, stare; to look for, watch, look after; spy’), Guj. 
(1), and Mar. (/) (Turner sub niydlnu 348 a). New Indic nthar- and sambhar-, 
therefore, are two compounds of the same verb (ef. Si. nihdr- ‘to watch’ and 
sambhar- ‘to watch’). The simplex appears in Hi. dekhnad bhdlna ‘to see’, 
Guj. bhdlvi ‘to observe’, and the subst. Nep. bhal ‘heed, care, attention’ (Tur- 
ner 475 b). 


22. That Indic bhal- ‘to perceive; to watch’ really belongs to smar- and that 
these meanings of smar- are Indo-Iranian, is shown by Avestan. Here mar-, 
besides the main-meanings ‘to remember’ and ‘to recite’, in two old Yast- 
passages means also ‘to perceive’ and ‘to watch’: 

Yt. 14.29 (reconstructed text) :* 

. avam saukam yam barati 

karo masyo upa.apo 

yo raha dirai.parayd 

jafra hazahra.virayd 

X X X orsa.stavaham 

apo rvaisam marayatat 
‘(ihm gab der gott-geschaffene Sieg ...) solche Sehkraft, wie sie der Fisch 
Kara im Wasser hat, der einen ... haarfeinen Wirbel der tausend-M4anner- 
starken, tiefen, weit-ufrigen Raha pemMerktT’ (Lommel, Die Yast’s des Awesta 
138) (cf. Skt. animdnam nibhdlaya- ‘to perceive the subtility’). 


50 Cf. Pischel ad Hemacandra 4.74; Turner sub samdlnu 587 b, with unfounded hesita- 
tions, and sub sambhdrnu 589 a. 

51 Uhlenbeck 197 a and Turner 652 b compare bhdla- n. ‘lustre’ and ‘forehead’. ze 

82 Traditional text: aomta sakam yim baraiti karé masyé upaps yo rawhayd diraéparayd 
jafrayd hazavré.virayd varasd.stavanham apo urvaésam marayeite. 
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And Yt. 10.45:5 
yahya X asta ratayo 
vispahu pati brzadhu 
vispahu vaidayanahu 
spaso ahdrat mibrahya 
miora.druzam hispasamna 
avai api didiya(n)to 
avat apt hismaranto 
yor parva mibram druzyanti 
‘(Mithra,) dessen acht Helfer auf allen Héhen und allen Warten als Spiher 
des Mithra sitzen, nach dem Mithrabetriiger spihend, besonders auf die hin- 
blickend und auf die AcHTEND, die schon zuvor den Mithra betrogen haben’ 
(Lommel, |.c. 72) (cf. Sindhi sambhar- and Si., Hi. nthdr- ‘to watch’). 
Chandogya-Upanisad etc. bhal-, therefore, is a Prakritism for smar-, and the 
changes sm > mh and mh > bh date back to the time of this text. 


23. New Indic has more such cases of bh from mh.*5 

To Skt. mahisd- m. RV+, f. mdhisi- Brahm.+ ‘buffalo’ and ‘buffalo-cow’ 
resp., Pali mahisa-, mahisa-, mahimsa-, Pkt. mahisa-, f. -7-, New Indic Dardic 
Maiya mhe§ etc., Panj. math (and maiijh, majjh f.), Si. méhi (and mafijha) f., 
Mar. mhais f., Singh. misa, miyu etc.,—correspond Beng., Bih., Hi. bhais f., 
Guj. bhés f., Kum. bhaiso, Nep. bhaist (Turner 483 a). 

Except Maiya, Marathi, and Singhalese, the New Indic words go back to the 


nasalized form presented by Pali mahimsa-. The bh of Hi. bhais etc. is from the 
mh of Mar. mhais; and this results from the transposition of h: mdhisi (*mahimsi) 
has become *mhaisi (*mhaisi). Panj. math and Si. méhz have lost the initial h 
by dissimilation with the internal h arisen from s: *mhaisi > *mhaihi > math. 


24. The Panjabi and Sindhi forms mafijh, majjh, and majijha resp. are more 
difficult. Different base-form (Turner ‘*mahyd?’) cannot be thought of. 
Rather this 7ijh is from ms like that of Si. vafijhu ‘a pole’ = Skt. vaméd-, Pali, 
Pkt. vamsa- ‘cane of bamboo’; Panj. afijha = Skt. déru-, Pkt. amsu-, Hi. dst 
‘a, tear’; and (with 7 for jh by progressive dissimilation) Si. hafiju (for *hafijhu) 
= Skt. hamsd- ‘a goose’ (J. Bloch, L’Indo-aryen 87). 

*mahinsi has become *mahintst, *mahificht and *mahiiijhi, which by syncope, 
either before or after the transposition of h (*mahfijht, *mhafighi or *mhaifijht, 
*mhafjhi), resulted in *mhafijht and (by dissimilation) *ma7ijhi. 

That *mahifijhi has undergone syncope, while *mahimsz has not (there is only 
maith, no *mG&h), is probably due to the fact that °77ijh- had short oral vowel and 


53 Traditional text: yewhe asta rdtayd vispahu paiti barazadhu vispahu vaésayanahu spasd 
dphdire mibrahe mibré.drujam hisposamna ave aipi daisyanté ave aipi hismaranté yoi paurva 
mibram druzinti. 

5¢ Thus Lommel with Bartholomae, Wb. 871; Wolff, Ubersetzung: ‘die zuerst den Miéra 
betriigen’. 

55 Cf. Grierson, On the Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, ZDMG 50.20, 
and Vernaculars §369 (who cites bhats and bheda). 

56 Not in Turner, but cf. Lodiana Dict. (1854) 369 c. 
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consonantal 7, but in °ims-, im was a nasal vowel, therefore long (cf. the Pali 
variant mahisa-). 

Panj. majjh*" beside mavijh is secondary (‘inverse form’) after jjh beside fijh 
for original jjh (e.g. Lahnda majjh ‘waist’ beside Panj. mafijh from Pkt. majjha-, 
and Panj. both mijjh and mifijh ‘marrow’ below). 

In Sindhi and Panjabi probably only the jh-forms are autochthonous, the 
others borrowed. 


25. Another example: To Skt. majjdn- m. RV+, majja- f. SBr. etc. ‘marrow’, 
Pali and Pkt. mifijd- f. (Sheth also Pkt. majja- f.), New Indie Panj. mijjh and 
mifijh m. f. ‘marrow, brain’, Si. mija f. ‘marrow’, majdlo m. ‘brain’, mifta f. 
‘marrow, brain’, Singh. midulu ‘marrow’,“—correspond Hi. bheja@ m. ‘brain’, 
Guj. bhejii n. ‘marrow’.” Here belong also, despite their deviating forms, Mar. 
bhéd m.n. ‘pith’ (with 7 > d, a change not entirely isolated) and Si. baco m. 
‘pith’ (both Stack and Shirt) for *bhajo. 

The other Indo-European languages have: Avest. mazga- ‘marrow, brain’; 
OCS mozgs ‘brain’, mozdane (*mozgéns) ‘marrow’; Germanic Olcel. mergr, 
OHG marg, marc etc. ‘marrow’ (Uhl. 210, W-P 2.309). 

It has long been seen that the Germanic forms (the Iranian and Slavic ones 
are ambiguous) require an IE aspirated *mozgh-, and that for Skt. majj-, 
therefore, one would expect *majjh-. Now, this is exactly the form presented 
by Panj. mijih and, with h transposed, Hi. bhejaé and Guj. bhejit (from *mhejj-). 
The deaspiration, therefore, was not general Indic, but only dialectical. 

As transposition of h is secured by the bh-forms, also the type majj- may, at 
least in part, be not directly from *majjh-, but from *mhajj-, just as Pkt. marai 
beside bharai is from -mharai. 

In any case Skt. majjdn- (RV once, 10.68.9, AV 14 times, TS VS Ait. 
Br., TBr., SBr. etc.), whether in part redactional or linguistically real through- 
out, is a dialectical Prakritism.* 


26. Further: For ‘ram, sheep’, Indic has two words:® 

one with initial m: Skt. (only Lex.) medhra- m. (Amarakosa, 6th-8th cent.), 
medhraka- (TrikandaSesa, 10th-13th cent.*), mendhra- (‘Colebrooke und Loise- 
leur zu Amarakosa 2.9.77’ B-R), mendha- (Halayudha, 10th cent.), mendhaka- 
(Hemac., Abhidh., 12th cent.), metha- (Sabdarthakalpataru apud Wilson) ;— 
Pali menda- (Dighanik., Jat.); Pkt. meddha- (Sheth), AMg. memdha-, °aga-, 
mimdha-, °aga-, °aya-; fem. mimdhiyd- (Paiyalacchi, 10th cent.) and memdhi-, 


57 On the pronunciation of majjh (majh) cf. Grierson, Vernaculars §363. 

58 Turner sub mdsi 506 b. 

59 Beside Pers. mdyz; ‘marrow’ only mdyz. In Gujarati the inverse. 

60 The bh-words are not mentioned by Turner l.c. But Platts 199 a: bheja ‘Skt. medas 
or majjas’.— Panj. bhéjja m. ‘brain’ is from Hindi. 

61 Walde-Pokorny’s explanation (2.309) of Pali mifija- as ‘redupliziertes *mi-mzgho-’ is 
false; the correct interpretation, palatalization of a before jj and secondary nasalization, 
in W. Geiger, Pali §9, note 1, and §18.2 (erroneously Pischel §§101 and 74). 

62 Cf. Turner 518 a and 482 b resp. 

63 Zachariae, Die indischen Worterbiicher 23. 
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memthi- (both DeSin., 12th cent.) (Pischel §86), menda- (Turner) ;—New Indic 
Nep. mero (old merho), Ass. mer-sdg, Beng. merd, f. -t, Or. mendd, Hi. methd, 
medh, merhd, f. -7,°* médhd, f. -i, mérhd, f. -7,% Panj. medhd, f. -i, Guj. médho, 
f. -i, n.© -%@, Mar. médhd, f. -7, n. -é; 

the other with initial bh: Skt. (only Lex.) bhedra- (Trik.), bheda- (Hemac., 
Abhidh.), *bhenda- (only derivative bhaindaka- Rajanighantu; Béht.);—not in 
Pali or Prakrit;—New Indic Kum. bhero, Nep. bhero, f. -7, Ass. bhérd, Beng. 
bherd, f. -i, Hi. bherd, f. bher and -7, Panj. bheda, f. bhed and -i, Guj. bhed n. 


27. The two words seem to be entirely synonymous.” Sanskrit has both, 
but only in lexicons; Pali and Prakrit have only the m-form, but this in texts; 
the earliest occurrence seems the Pali one in Dighanikaya. In New Indic, 
most languages have both forms, but Marathi has only m°, Kumaoni and (as 
main word) Nepali, only bh°; it seems bh has spread from the central North 
southwards. The m-forms are rather varying, the bh-forms nearly uniform; 
probably the former are autochthonous, whereas the latter have emanated from 
a single center. The m-form mostly has interior aspiration (except Pali, one 
Prakrit variant, Nep., Ass., Beng., Or.); the bh-form never has; here the aspira- 
tion has gone to the initial, and there m plus h has yielded bh (Skt. medhra-: 
bhedra-). 

An etymology would have to cover the th-forms Skt. metha-, Pkt. memthi- 
and Hi. methd. 

B-R’s identification with médhra- etc. n. ‘penis’ AV+ (from mzh- ‘mingere’) 
does not do this and is also difficult semantically. 

Rather one would think of the old word for ‘ram, sheep’, mesd- m., -2- f. 
RV-+,* which survives only as a minor word in Hi. mes, meh ‘ram, sheep’; 
however, a satisfactory connection can not yet be established.“— 

Of different nature is the alternation m/bh in Skt. etc. munda- ‘shaved, bald; 
hornless’, Mar. miidhéd and miida ‘hornless etc.’ : Pali bhandu- ‘shaved, bald’, 
Mar. bhiida ‘hornless’;” it will be dealt with elsewhere.”! 


64 “The common form’ Platts. 

8 Besides, méd@, f. -7 ‘goat’. 

66 Without reference to sex. 

87 Except Nepali, where mero only ‘ram for sacrifice’. 

6 Thus already Carey, Bengali Dict. 1208 b, in 1825. 

69 An original *mestra- or *mistra- would probably cover all forms, but is difficult forma- 
tionally.— Grierson’s derivation from *mesa-da- (with suffix -da-), *mehada- (ZDMG 50.20 
and Vernaculars §369) contravenes the r-, t-, and n-forms (the latter two presupposing 
double consonance). 

70 Cf. Turner sub muro 513 and 653 b, and sub bhutte 479 b. 

71 According to Przyluski, Bull. Soc. Ling. 30.196-201, the fluctuation m/bh in mendha-/ 
bheda- (200), munda-/bhandu- (199), and other words (e.g. Skt. bhallaika- MBh., BhP. and 
mallu- Lex. ‘a bear’), would be due to borrowing from Austro-Asiatic (e.g. Munda). This 
may possibly be true for single cases; but that the fluctuation m/bh essentially results from 
an intra-Indo-Aryan change mh > bh, is shown by its appearance in Proto-Indo-European 
words like smdrati and majjdén-, and a Rig-Vedic one like mahisdé-, cases not considered by 
Przyluski. Also munda-, as will be shown elsewhere, is doubtless Indo-European. The 
Santali correspondents are loans. 
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28. If, then, bh beside m usually is from mh,” and mh mostly results from 
transposition of aspiration (bhais = mdhisi-, bheja = mijjh, bhedra- = medhra-) 
(only bhar- = smar- has old mh), it is likely that bhel- ‘to mix’ is from *mhel-, 
causative of *mhil- from *milh-,” the older form of mil- = *miél-. 

The bh-type bhel- thus bears out the derivation of mil- from *miésl-.4— 

Also mil- may, then, at least in part, be not from an immediate pre-form 
*milh-, but *mhil- (cf. §25 end).— 

The distribution of bhais and bheda and certain features of bhel- (note 46) 
seem to indicate that the forms with bh from mh arisen from h-transposition 
may have eradiated from the Center (Hindi). 


29. The current etymology of mzl- was Johansson’s connection with Lat. 
miles ‘soldier’ and Gk. éuidos ‘crowd, turmoil’ (IF 2.34 note), the latter sup- 
posedly by haplology from *éyuo-yiios (Uhlenbeck 224). But already Hirt, 
IF 31.13, points out the difference of quantity (2 : 7) and the late appearance of 
Skt. mil-. Walde-Pokorny 2.491 agree with Hirt and go on to say: ‘-il- (wozu 
-el- sekundir sich gesellt haben kann) ist vokalisch zweideutig, auch kann 1 fiir 
d stehn; beim spiteren Auftreten der ai. Sippe kénnte mit d aus ¢ gerechnet 
und ein *mit “Vermischung, Verkehr” zu mié-rd- “gemischt” usw. (s. meik- “mi- 
schen”’) als Grundlage erwogen werden.’ Erroneous and hardly understandable 
as this observation is,” the suspicion that mil- might be of Middle Indic nature 
and somehow belong with miérd-, coincides entirely with my opinion. 


30. Another attempt starts from New Indic. Turner, JRAS 1924.576 and 


Nepali-Dict. 509 a, thinks that, while Sindhi milanu is a loan, the genuine 
Sindhi-form is presented in Si. mzranu ‘to meet, be collected’, and that Common 
Indic mil- is from *mid- just as e.g. nala- m. ‘reed’ MBh. etc. is from nadd- RV 


8.1 ete. 
No doubt the accord of meaning between Si. milanu ‘to be mixed, mingle, 


72 Beside the change mh > bh, there exists also the inverse, bh > mh. Mar. mhanné ‘to 
speak, say’ is from Mah. bhanai, same meaning. There is no reason to separate these two 
words because of the phonetic difference (Bloch, Langue Marathe 392 b, for mhanné: ‘Mot 
isolé, pour lequel la phonétique interdit tout rapprochement avec ... bhan-’); bh has been 
assimilated here to the following nasal.— If the common word for ‘to say’ is bhan- in Maha- 
rastri and mhan- in Marathi, while there is no *mhan- in Maharastri, nor *bhan- in Marathi, 
if, further, Mar. mhan- means also ‘to recite, read, study’, exactly the meanings of bhan- 
in the contiguous Gujarati, and, finally, the two words are phonetically reconcilable,— 
then the words are identical. 

73 T would not posit a direct *melh-, because the gunated causative probably arose only 
after the root-final had become simple / (deaspirated); Jk (or the preceding Al) seems to 
have formed position, cf. Pkt. alhdda- with shortened a from Skt. dhldddé- (above §18). 

™ Marathi has also a bhisalné, bhesalné ‘to mix’ (bhisa], bhesa] f. ‘mixture’) beside misalné 
(misal f.). This bh is analogical: bhisal- arose beside misa]- after bhelné beside melaviné, 
all ‘to mix’. (Also the e of bhesal- beside bhisal]- is after melav- beside mijav-; but there is 
no *mesalné; the older form is more resistant against analogical alterations.) 

7 What does *mit mean? Probably the nom. sg. of a root-noun *mit, *miséh, of the type 
of vié- ‘house’, nom. sg. vit, gen. viséh, instr. pl. vidbhih (Whitney §391d). But there is no 
noun *mi§-, nor could from *mit, *miséh have developed a stem *mita-, whence, then, 
Middle Indic *mida- and *mila-. 
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blend; to be met with, found, obtained; to meet, match, correspond’ (caus. 
mildinu ‘to mix, blend, tune; to cause to meet, join, attack, compare, reconcile’; 
melanu ‘to cause to meet, bring together’) and miranu ‘to meet, be collected, 
assembled; to thicken (in cooking); to be well dissolved in water; to crowd, 
throng; [to give milk (of a cow)]’ (caus. meranu ‘to cause to meet, gather to- 
gether, collect, accumulate; cause to copulate’) is considerable; it becomes com- 
plete when we compare the Lari (South-Sindhi) bh-variant bhiranu intr. ‘to 
mix, mingle, meet’ (caus. bhirdinu tr. ‘to mix, mingle, cause to meet’; adj. bhero 
‘in company, together, joined’).”6 

Still, even if Si. mzr- and bhir- with r are correct—it should be noted that 
*mir- and *bhir- with r would be the normal Sindhi correspondences of Common 
Indic mil- and *bhil- (bhel-) (e.g. Si. garanu ‘to melt’ = Skt. vi-galati)—, and 
even if we assume that the original *mzd- should only have been preserved in 
Sindhi, there is the question: What is ‘*mzd-’? This word is not only without 
connection, but also of a structure without rationale in Old Indic: Old Indic d 
is understandable only after long vowel (type nidd- < *nizda- ‘nest’); *mid- 
could only be conceived as Middle Indic from *myd-. There is a RV id- and 
tda- ‘Labetrunk’, but it is itself problematical.” 

Moreover, Si. bhir-, which Turner 478 a equates with Hi. etc. bhir- ‘to ap- 
proach, come together; to fight’ (but the idea ‘to mix’ is missing here), seem to 
lead over to the unexplained group of Hi. bhef- ‘to meet’ (Turner 482 b) (cf. 
Turner’s short remark sub mil- 509 a: ‘cf. bhetnw’), a word with old f. 


Possible as it is that between bhef- and mil- (miérd-) there may exist some ul- 
timate connection (bhe{- from *mis{td-, = Lat. mizxtus, beside miérd-?), I do not 
think that they are immediate cognates. 


76 Stack 295 a and 297 b, Shirt 150 b and a, 158 b. 

7 Wackernagel §150 a, note, regards id- (with Grassmann) as a variant of RV ts- ‘Labe- 
trunk’, arisen in the bh-cases (*idbhih < *iz-bhis) (but no such form of 7d- occurs), while 
Uhlenbeck 23 b (after Fréhde, cf. Wackernagel §146 a, note) connects it with Gk. éddairw 
‘to strengthen’, implying *rd-. 





THE INDO-EUROPEAN dh-DETERMINATIVE AS GERMANIC 
PRETERITE FORMANT 


W. P. LEHMANN 
Stenau Corps, U. 8. Army 


[The IE dh-determinative causes a modification of meaning in Gmc., similar to 
that originally indicated by the strong preterite. A number of tenses in IE dialects 
are characterized by a consonantal formant; such formants are identical with de- 
terminatives. Related forms in other dialects serve to establish theories suggesting 
the origin of a morphological formation. Such forms—with dh-determinative—oc- 
cur in extra-Gmce. dialects in the same verbs which in Gmc. have a dental preterite. 
The Gmc. dental preterite formant is a development of the IE dh-determinative.] 


We may list all previous theories concerning the origin of the Gmc. dental 
preterite under two headings: the composition theories and the ¢-theories. Ac- 
cording to the composition theories the dental preterite had its origin in the 
periphrasis of verbal nouns and an auxiliary, usually IE dhé-.1 According to 
the ¢-theories the dental preterite had its origin either in a ¢-suffix? or in verbal 
endings with a ¢.3 


1L. L. Hammerich, Det germanske svage Praeteritum, Arkiv 38.21-50 (1922), however, 
suggests as auxiliary the present of the IE root es-. J. Sverdrup, Das germanische Dental- 
priteritum (D.germ.D.), NTS 2.5-96 (1929) presents the most recent explanation by periph- 
rasis in addition to giving a history of previous scholarship. Because his review of 


earlier theories—as well as that of H. Collitz, Das schwache prateritum und seine vorge- 
schichte (D.sch.P.), Hesperia 1.1-26 (Baltimore, 1912); O. von Friesen, Om det svaga pre- 
teritum i germanska sprik (Om d.sv.p.) (1925), Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet 1.22 (Uppsala, 1927); and A. W. M. Odé, Das schwache Prateritum 
in den germanischen Sprachen (D.s.Priat.), Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen (Amsterdam, 1926)—covers previous theories with possibly one exception 
(cf. fn. 4), I shall not offer another review. A sketch of dhé-theories would indicate that a 
reduplicated (perfect) form of the auxiliary was suggested before Scherer, zGdS? 303-6 
(Berlin, 1890), suggested the aorist. In recent explanations a reduplicated form of the 
auxiliary was proposed by von Friesen, the aorist by Sverdrup. Various verbal nouns have 
been suggested: acc. by Amelung, ZfdA 21.229-53 (1877); inst. by Lorentz, Uber 
das schwache Prateritum des germanischen und verwandte Bildungen der Schwester- 
sprachen (Leipzig, 1894); casus indefinitus by Hirt, IF 17.36-84, esp. 45 (1904); the stem by 
Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik 334-42 (Heidelberg, 1896); the participle by Bugge, 
Das schwache german. praeteritum, KZ 23.523 (1877); nouns in -té, -t6 by Hammerich, 
Arkiv 38.21-50; nouns in -tz, -tu by von Friesen, Om d.sv.p. 

2 Cf. W. Begemann, Das schwache priteritum der germanischen sprachen (Berlin, 1873) 
and Die bedeutung des schwachen priteritums der germanischen sprachen (Berlin, 1874) 
for the first such theory. K. Brugmann’s suggestion of spread of an IE to-suffix is essen- 
tially the same, cf. Das schwache Praeteritum, PBB 39.84-97 (1914), Gdr.? 2.3.369-70. E. 
Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (CGG) 193-8 (Philadelphia, 1939) modified 
this theory by suggesting a ¢d-suffix; his modification is very like the theory proposed by 
Miller, Eng. Stud. 3.160-3 (1880), i.e. origin in a pre-Gme. imperfect in -td-m, -té-s, -td-t. 

3 An explanation from IE -i(h)és was suggested by Wackernagel and Behagel, KZ 30.313 
(1890); from IE -taz by Collitz, D.sch.P. and Das schwache prateritum als mischbildung, 
PMLA 43.593-601 (1928): ef. also BB 17.1-53, 227-44 (1891), MLN 29.178-81 (1914), IF 
34.209-22 (1914-15) ; and from IE -to by Odé, D.s.Prat. 
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No theory has been generally accepted. The composition theories are un- 
satisfactory on three vital points: (1) No satisfactory nominal element for the 
composition has been found; the nominal elements hitherto proposed either exist 
nowhere but in the forms to be explained or do not agree phonologically with 
the forms found.’ (2) Either the endings of the dental preterite or the distribu- 
tion of Gmc. verbal forms of the IE root dhé- have defied explanation; no pro- 
ponent of an explanation by the composition theory has as yet been able to 
explain the lack of verbal forms of the root dhé- in NGmce. and Gothic, but not 
in WGmc., and the supposed occurrence of forms of this root in the weak prete- 
rite.6 (3) Insufficient basis for belief in a Gme. periphrastic formation with 
dhé- has been given; the so-called analogous formations are either quite different 
in structure or else of doubtful origin.” The ¢-theories, on the other hand, have 


4Some scholars, however, hold one theory; e.g. Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen 
(HU) 2.160 (Heidelberg, 1931-4) accepts the periphrastic theory, whereas O. Jespersen, 
Language 381 (London, 1922) accepts Collitz’s theory. Collitz, D.sch.P. 1-26, and Sver- 
drup, D.germ.D. 5-36, present with their reviews criticisms of most previous theories.— 
F. Braun’s theory in Japhetitische Studien zur Sprache und Kultur Eurasiens 1.58-9 (Berlin, 
1922), which suggests borrowing from a substratum, is merely presented as a suggestion; 
we must reject it until detailed evidence is given. 

5 At first scholars used the Skt. periphrastic perfect as analogical formation and set up 
a definite case form as the first element; but attempts to explain how the endings of this 
noun element were lost did not agree with the treatment of unaccented vowels in other 
Gmc. medial unaccented syllables. Then Streitberg suggested that the ‘stem’ was used, 
UG 341. Sverdrup proposed a verbal noun ‘dessen genaue Bildung und Kasus wir nicht 
mehr bestimmt feststellen kénnen’, D.germ.D. 44. Such an admission (or the suggestion 
that non-existent, hypothetical noun-forms were used) in my opinion seriously weakens the 
theory as a whole. 

6 Scholars who suggest dhé- as auxiliary have to explain (1) why forms of this root occur 
as simple verb only in WGme. and (2) why the ‘auxiliary’ in Gothic is different from that 
in NGmc. and WGme. Loewe suggested an explanation by haplology, IF 8.254-66 (1898). 
Sverdrup rejected it, D.germ.D. 24-31, and suggested that in the periphrasis were used 
forms of the IE root dhé- which then ceased to be used independently in the language, 
D.germ.D. 47. According to this explanation, perfect forms from IE dhé- are not found 
in Gothic as simple forms because they are used in periphrasis, but they are found in WGmc. 
because aorist forms of dhé- are used in periphrasis. By this hypothesis the Gothic and the 
WGme. situations are explained, but not the NGmc.; there we have perfect forms of dhé- 
neither as simple forms nor in periphrasis. In addition to this objection I suggest that 
Sverdrup’s premise is not valid, D.germ.D. 47: ‘Indem das zweite Kompositionsglied all- 
miahlich zu einem blossen formantischen Element herabsinkt, verschwindet entweder das 
selbstandige Wort ganz oder lebt nur fort in einer verschiedenen, speziellen Bedeutung.’ 
E. Sapir, Language 108-9 (New York, 1921) discusses the passage of words from indepen- 
dent use to use as the second member in a compound, but he observes no tendency of such 
words to drop out of the language. Cf. English full : dutiful, like : manly and manlike, able : 
marketable, German voll : hoffnungsvoll, Teil : Viertel and Gegenteil, and the second element 
of the Romance future tense or of the Scandinavian medio-passive. 

7 The origin of the classical Skt. (not Vedic) periphrastic perfect is clear, but this forma- 
tion is quite different from the weak preterite. Those formations in other dialects which 
are like the weak preterite are of doubtful origin. The Greek @nv-aorist has been variously 
explained by Brugmann, KVG 550, Wackernagel KZ 30.302-13 (1890), and Prévot, L’aoriste 
grec en -6nv 98-100 (Paris, 1934) ; likewise the Latin bam-imperfect, cf. F. Sommer, Kritische 
Erlauterungen zur Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Krit. Erl.) 140-5 (Heidelberg, 
1914), and the Slavic imperfect, Meillet-Vaillant, Le slave commun 271-5 (Paris, 1934). 
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failed to explain five difficult forms (OS habda, hogda, lagda, libda, sagda),* 
the endings,® the semantic relationships,” and the starting point of the forma- 
tion.” 

All previous theories have been based on arguments from phonology and other, 
supposedly analogous, linguistic developments. The structure and semantic 
relationships of the Gmc. verbal system, however, are equally important bases. 
There are two essential differences between the Gmc. verbal system and the IE 
verbal system: in signification, and in the number of forms. The Gme. verbal 
system indicates time, not aspect; it comprises only two tenses, the present 
and the preterite. 

The source of all Gmc. tenses except the weak preterite isclear. Gmc. pres- 
ents developed from IE presents, the Gmc. strong preterite from IE perfect 
and aorist forms. Since the presents of Gmc. strong and weak verbs are parallel 
in origin and development, there may be parallels between the preterites. The 
forms from which the Gmce. strong preterite developed, the IE perfect and 
aorist, indicate respectively ‘completed action’ and ‘action of which the end is 
defined’ or sometimes also ‘completed action’. If there was a parallelism be- 
tween the strong and the weak preterite when the strong preterite still had this 


8 Collitz attempted to establish the origin of the characteristic dental in these words in 
IE ¢ by setting up a law which was based on Grassmann’s and Bartholomae’s laws, cf. 
D.sch.P. 105-16, esp. 110. Von Friesen convincingly refuted this law, Om d.sv.p. 43-50, 
56-8; cf. also Sverdrup, D.germ.D. 18-9. Prokosch then tried to explain them as analogical 
developments, CGG 204. He has a starting point for such a development in OE, but not 
in OS and ON. 

® Both Brugmann and Prokosch assume analogy of the endings with forms of the root 
dhé-, PBB 39.92-5, CGG 198-9. Consequently they have to solve the difficulties which 
arise in connection with forms of this root in Gmc., cf. fn. 6; but they have not done this. 
Prokosch’s theory that the Alem. forms are ‘original’ raises some difficulties that I shall 
note in my discussion of these forms. 

10 Brugmann did not explain the semantic relation between a to-present and a preterite. 
Prokosch asserted that ‘‘Brugmann’s hypothesis is materially strengthened, if the -td- 
form of the suffix rather than the -to-/-te- form is used as a starting point. This occurs in 
L. intensives (frequentatives, conatives) like clamitdre ‘cry aloud’, iactére ‘throw 
frequently’, captdre ‘try to catch’. These express modes of action (aspects), and it would 
be well in keeping with the general trend of the Gmc. verb system, if the -td- suffix (or, for 
that matter, the -to-/-te- suffix) should there assume temporal function.’’ Thus, although 
Prokosch suggested a development from indicators of aspect to indicators of tense, he did 
not develop his point further.—If we examine the Latin iteratives in -td-, we find that most 
of them are specifically Latin formations (except gustdre, portdre, itdre); cf. M. Leumann, 
Lateinische Grammatik® 316-7 (Miinchen, 1928). I have been unable to find in the Thesauri 
any support for the contention that the verbs which came down in Latin from IE with a 
-té- suffix originally had iterative meaning, nor in F. Specht, Zur germanischen Stammbil- 
dung, Philologische Studien aus dem Romanisch-Germanischen Kulturkreise 32-47 (Halle, 
1927). 

11 Brugmann cited three such verbs which survive, which, however, need not be con- 
sidered the models for the formation. Sverdrup pointed out difficulties with these forms, 
D.germ.D. 13-4. And the form which Prokosch finds most convincing is otherwise ex- 
plained by Benveniste, Orig. 190. 

12 Cf. A. Meillet, Introduction 4 l’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes® 
207, 250 (Paris, 1937); H. Hirt, IGr. 4.239: ‘Der Aorist driickt in manchen Fallen das Mo- 
mentane, Punktuelle, dann aber auch die abgeschlossene Handlung aus’.. 
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meaning, the weak preterite may have developed from forms which had a 
similar meaning. 

On comparing words derived from simple roots with words derived from 
root plus dh-determinative, I have found that the dh-determinative causes a 
definite modification of meaning in Gmc." This modification may be de- 
scribed in nouns formed from transitive roots as ‘the result of having been acted 
upon’, in nouns formed from intransitive roots and in verbs as ‘the result of 
having acted’. The determinative thus implies ‘previous action’, in regard 
to either the subject or the object of that action. This modification of meaning 
is similar to that which was originally present in the verb forms from which 
the Gmc. strong preterite developed, that is, ‘completed action’. This corre- 
spondence of signification suggests that the Gmc. weak preterite formant may 
have had its origin in the dh-determinative. 

Before accepting this hypothesis we must settle two points. (1) Could de- 
terminatives be tense formants? (2) Could the IE dh-determinative have 
been a preterite formant in Gmc.? 

The formations which in IE dialects indicate past time may be divided into 
three types: (1) formations that display ablaut and characteristic prefixes and 
suffixes; (2) formations that may display ablaut and/or characteristic prefixes 
and suffixes, but whose chief characteristic is a distinctive consonantal tense 
formant; (3) periphrastic constructions. Examples of type (1) are the Gmc. 
strong preterite, the Skt. perfect, the Greek strong aorist; of type (2), the Greek 
s-aorist, the Armenian -c¢-aorist; of type (3), the classical Skt. periphrastic 
perfect, the Latin passive perfect tenses. 

In so far as their origins can be found, the tense characteristics in the forma- 
tions classed as type (2) developed from formants which originally did not denote 
past time. 

The most wide-spread of these formations is the s-aorist, found in Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, Albanian, Slavic, Celtic, and Latin. Essentially the s-aorist 
is a present formation, with or without augment, which in certain dialects came 
to indicate past time.“ It is interesting to see that s-presents are found both 
in dialects with the s-aorist and in dialects without it: e.g. Skt. wksati, aor. 
atiksat, Gk. abtw, nitnoa, Gothic wahsjan, wohs, Latin auged, auxt. The aorist 
characteristic s and the determinative s are identical." 

A second preterite formation with characteristic consonant is the Gk. k- 
perfect. The development of this formation may be traced in our Greek docu- 
ments. In Homer it is found only in certain stems ending in a long vowel or 
diphthong; then it spreads to other stems, those ending in liquids and nasals, 
etc.6 Whatever the origin of this k is,” it is found also in nominal forms, and 
may be called a determinative.® 


13 Cf. Lana. 18.125-32, esp. fn. 7. 

14 Gdr.? 2.3.390-2. 

16 Gdr.? 2.3.336-50. See also Hirt, IGr. 4.253-7. 

16 Gdr.? 2.3.464-7. See also Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.774 (Miinchen, 1939). 
17 Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Lane. 16.273-84 (1940). 

18 Cf. Persson, Beitr. 561-2; Gdr.? 2.3.465. 
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A third such form is the Armenian aorist in -¢-. This aorist characteristic 
is found in verbal themes ending in vowels. Originally it had nothing to do 
with the aorist; it is simply the development of the IE present formant -ske-, 
which according to Meillet indicated a ‘process completed with energy or re- 
peated’. In Armenian, side by side with the -c- aorist, IE -ske- occurs as a 
present formant, -¢-.” 

In addition to these examples we find a number of tenses of uncertain origin 
which are similar in formation to the s-aorist and the k-perfect, viz. the Gk. 
6nv-aorist,” the Latin bam-imperfect,” the Slavic axe-imperfect.4 These forma- 
tions are still sometimes said to be periphrastic in origin. The Gk. @nv-aorist, 
for example, is then analyzed as a periphrastic formation with the IE root 
dhé-, just as the s-aorist was formerly explained as a periphrastic formation 
with the IE root es-.> In recent works, however, the dhé- explanation of the 
Onv-aorist has been rejected in favor of an explanation by spread of the dh- 
determinative. Although scholars have retained the explanation by peri- 
phrasis in connection with the @nv-aorist and have rejected it in connection with 
the s-aorist, explanation by periphrasis seems equally difficult and unsatis- 
factory in both cases. 

A much more disputed formation is the Latin v-perfect. Whatever its origin 
is, a u-determinative or a glide semi-vowel,” it definitely was not a periphrastic 
formation, but rather another preterite tense with a characteristic consonantal 
formant. 

However some of these formations originated, it is accepted that determina- 
tives occur in some IE dialects as preterite tense formants. Before suggesting 
the development of a similar function for the dh-determinative in Gmc., I 
shall examine briefly (1) the semantic evidence brought forward in other ex- 
planations of the development of tense formants from determinatives, (2) the 
spread of morphological formations, (3) evidence in other dialects pointing to 
the likelihood that the IE dh-determinative became a Gmc. preterite formant. 

Brugmann and Persson accept the determinative origin of the formant in the 
s-aorist and k-perfect without semantic proof. Brugmann suggests that he 
produced no semantic evidence because of the lack of knowledge concerning 
determinatives.* In recent works, however, efforts have been made first to 
find the original meaning of a determinative, and then to suggest origin of a 


19 Cf. Meillet, Introduction® 221: ‘il indique un procés accompli avec force ou répété; 
ce doit étre le sens ancien’; Esquisse d’une Grammaire comparée de ]’Arménien classique’ 
85-6 (Vienne, 1903). 

20 Cf. Meillet, Esquisse! 80-1. 

21 Cf. Schwyzer, Gr.Gr. 1.760-3. 

22 Cf. F. Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre® 521-3 (Heidel- 
berg, 1914); Krit. Erl. 140-5; M. Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik® 327. 

23 Cf. Meillet-Vaillant, Le slave commun 272-4. 

24 Cf. Sverdrup, D.germ.D. 38-9; Hirt, HU 2.158. 

28 Cf. Hirt, IGr. 4.253-4. 

26 Cf. Prévot, L’aoriste 98-100; Benveniste, Orig. 196. 

27 Cf. Persson, WE 210; Sommer, HLLF 558-66; Krit. Erl. 161-6; Leumann, Lat. Gr.® 
334-5 for other theories. 

28 Cf. Persson, WE 207; Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3.62-3. 
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tense-formant in a determinative. This is the method that Prévot and Ben- 
veniste used in their attempts to explain the origin of the Greek @yv-aorist.” 

The manner of spread of morphological formations has been mentioned in 
connection with the Greek k-perfect: a certain construction comes to have a 
specific function and then spreads to other verbs or other inflectional categories. 
For the Greek k-perfect only five verbs have been cited as starting points: 
€Onxa, Ka, éornka, wéemrwxa, A€Anxa.° For a somewhat different formation, the 
Gmc. er-plurals, only one form has been found with an extra-Gmc. cognate.*! 
There are but four verbs, bim, gém, stém, tom, which provided the starting point 
for an OHG verb ending, the 1 sg. pres. -m.*2 Thus any grammatical form— 
perhaps the Gmc. dental preterite as well—may have its origin in a very small 
group of forms. Because of the lack of early Gmc. records, however, we cannot 
trace the development of the Gmc. dental preterite as we can trace that of the 
Greek k-perfect. 

A theory suggesting that any given morphological formation originated in a 
determinative will have support if that determinative also occurs with the same 
roots in other dialects. Brugmann attempted to establish his theory by citing 
three dental preterites and cognates with ¢o-suffix in extra-Gmce. dialects: OHG 
skafta, cf. Gk. oxarrw, OHG konsta, cf. Lith. paztstu, Gothic ohta, cf. Gk. &x@opar;* 
these examples, however, are better explained in other ways* and have conse- 
quently lost much of their force as evidence in support of his theory. 

In his article on the dental preterite Brugmann had admitted the possibility 
that some dh-formations may be found among the weak preterites. Thus he 
says: ‘Wer weiss, ob nicht ahd. ndta (zu nden “nahen”’) und griech. v74w, évnBov 
(zu véw, eb-ynros, vjua) auch formantisch identisch gewesen sind?’*> There are 
forms of the IE root sné-, né- in Latin (ned), in Skt. (sndyatz), in OHG (naan, 
najan, naéwan); in Greek, however, there are two present forms, one with and 
one without the dh-determinative: the infinitive of the one is vjv, the 1 sg. pres. 
of the other v74w.%° The same situation may have existed in Gmc. and the 
form with determinative may well be the origin of the OHG preterite ndta. 

We find a somewhat similar state of affairs in connection with the IE root 
gen- ‘to scratch, rub’. The OHG verb-form from this root is nuoen ‘to smoothe 
by scraping’. In Greek we find forms with IE é with and without the deter- 
minative: infinitive xvjv and the 1 sg. pres. xv7Ow.*7 

From the IE root men- ‘to think’ we find the following forms in the Gmc. 


29 Cf. Prévot, L’aoriste; Benveniste, Orig. 189-97. 

30 Cf. Persson, WE 209-10. 

31 Cf. Brugmann, MU 1.83-4; even this example (OE cealf : Gk. Bpépos) is no longer con- 
sidered valid; cf. K" 275, WP 1.615, 689. 

32 Cf. Brugmann, MU 1.83. For further examples see MU 1.82-4 and Sommer, Krit. 
Erl. 162. 

33 Cf. Brugmann, PBB 39.88-90. 

34 Cf. Sverdrup, D.germ.D. 13-4; Benveniste, Orig. 190. 

35 Cf. Brugmann, PBB 39.96. 

36 WP 2.694-5; Persson, Beitr. 813-20. 

37 WP 1.392-7. 
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dialects: Gothic munan ‘believe’, OIcel. muna ‘remember’, OS far-munan, OE 
man ‘think of’; and in other IE dialects: Lith. dt-menu ‘think of’, OBulg. monja 
‘think’, Gk. yévova, Latin memini, OIr. do-muiniur, Skt. mdnyate. In most of 
these examples the stem is in the weak grade, the same grade as in the Gothic 
pret. munda and the Greek future pa@jcoua. It is conceivable that forms of the 
root men- with dh-determinative may have been taken as the starting point for 
a preterite in dh. To be sure we find the Gothic form mundon sis ‘examine’, 
OlIcel. munda ‘aim (a weapon), steer for a goal’. These, however, may have 
been parallel forms with different developments, or, as Specht says, they may 
be developments from the root men- with té-suffix.® 

OIcel. mylja, OHG mulen ‘crush’ come from the IE root mel- ‘pulverize’, cf. 
Gk. piAdAw ‘grind’. Skt. mrdhati is a dh-present from the same root and may 
well be a development of the form from which the Gmc. preterite of this verb, 
e.g. Olcel. mulda, developed.® 

Olcel. fina ‘rot’ is from the IE root pi- ‘rot’. Two forms are found in Greek: 
bia-riw, riBoua; the preterite of fina may have developed from the form with 
dh-determinative.” 

Brugmann mentioned Gothic ohta as a possible starting-point for a to-forma- 
tion. His etymology has been disputed and dh proposed as the origin of the @ 
in &x@oua, the Greek cognate.” On the basis of this etymology ohta could be 
cited as a Gmc. preterite cognate with an extra-Gmce. verb stem in dh. 

I have cited all the verbs I can find with a Gmc. dental preterite and dh- 
determinative in other dialects. There may be others. I submit, however, 
that this evidence in support of my thesis that the Gmc. dental preterite orig- 
inated in a dh-determinative is at least quantitatively as adequate as that put 
forward by Persson for the origin of the Greek k-perfect. 

The semantic processes involved in such a development correspond to other 
semantic processes that we know took place in the Gmc. verbal system. We 
assume that that system was still aspectual at the time when the dental pret- 
erite developed. At that time also a verb with dh-determinative indicated a 
modification resulting from previous action; the simple verb from the same 
root, the action itself. 

The semantic shift which gave rise to the preterite-present verbs is reasonably 
clear. In these verbs a meaning ‘action when completed’ comes to be ‘the 
modification resulting from previous action’, e.g. Gothic wdit ‘I have seen’ > 
‘I know’. We suggest the reverse shift in the dental preterite. The verb with 
the determinative, from having indicated a modification resulting from previous 
action, came to indicate a completed action, e.g. Gothic munda ‘I ponder’ > ‘I 
have thought’. With the change from a system of aspect to one of tense, the 
meaning finally changed from completed action to action in the past. 


38 WP 2.264-6, 270-1; Specht, Zur germanischen Stammbildung 37, 45. 
39 WP 2.284-90. 

40 WP 2.82. 

41 PBB 39.88-9. 

42 WP 1.40; Benveniste, Orig. 190. 
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To summarize: Examination of the Gmc. verbal system indicates that the 
strong preterite brought about a modification of meaning similar to that which 
the dh-determinative effected in Gmc. Determinatives are found in some IE 
dialects as tense formants. Semantic and lexical evidence points to the possi- 
bility of such a development for the IE dh-determinative in Gmc. Conse- 
quently the Gmc. dental preterite formant may have developed from the IE 
dh-determinative. 





DERIVATION RATIOS 


E. L. THorRNDIKE 


TreacHEerRs CoLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[The frequencies of derived forms (such as possessives in -’s, negatives in un-, ad- 
verbs in -ly, and verb forms in -ed, -ing, and -s) are computed from certain word 
counts as yet unpublished, in which a record was kept of all distinguishable forms of 
every word. The ratio of each such derived form to the basic form of the word is 
computed ; and the distribution tables showing the variation in each such ratio are 
presented and discussed.] 


I shall use the term LINGUISTIC RATIO to mean 


the number of occurrences of expression A 
the number of occurrences of expression B 





in the same body of speech or writing, and the term DERIVATION RATIO for a 
linguistic ratio where one of the two expressions is derived from the other. 
For example, some derivation ratios from the Lorge count of 4} million words 
in American magazines are as follows: 


players/player = 175/99 or 1.76 
player’s/player = 2/99 or .02 
prays/pray = 3/100 or .03 
praying/pray = 57/100 or .57 
prayed/pray = 111/100 or 1.10 
proudly/proud = 101/396 or .25 


This report will be concerned chiefly with three ratios: (1) x’s/z (that is, the 
ratio of the number of occurrences of a possessive form of a noun to the number 
of occurrences of the basal form), (2) xly/z (that is, the ratio of the number of 
occurrences of an adverb in ly to the number of occurrences of the adjective 
whence it is derived), (3) unx + in (il, im, ir) x + non x + disx/zx (that is, the 
ratio of the sum of the numbers of occurrences of such negative formations to 
the number of occurrences of their basal adjective). 

The first facts to be reported concern the variation in the magnitude of the 
ratio. They are given in Table 1. In all three cases the range of variation is 
very great, from 0 or near 0 to 10.0 or over. In all, the mode, i.e. the ratio of 
greatest frequency, is at or near 0. In all, there is absence of any demonstrable 
secondary modes. In all, there is absence of any wide gaps; and the variation 
would probably be continuous if the size of the sample taken was increased to 
include all nouns and all adjectives. 

These three ratios may be influenced largely by the exercise of options by 
speakers and writers, who may use z’s or of the x, rly or in an x manner, unz or 
not x. They are in that respect unlike the rs/z, xing/z, and xed/z ratios for 
verbs, and the xs/z ratio for nouns, where the exercise of options, such as 
did x/x instead of xed/zx, is almost negligible. Distributions for some of the 
latter appear in Tables 2 and 3. 
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The distributions of these ratios that involve few or no exercises of options 
are very different from those of x’s/x, unx or inz or nonz, etc./z, and xly/z. 
They are flatter; the median is well above 0; the mode is not at 0; there are fewer 
very high ratios. The same is true for a number of such ratios which I have 


TABLE 1 


The distributions (A) of the ratio of a possessive in -’s to its noun, (B) of a negative in 
un-, in- (il-, im-, ir-), dis-, or non- to its adjective, and (C) of an adverb in -ly to its adjec- 
tive. The data are from the Lorge magazine count and the Lorge-Thorndike Semantic 
Count.! 


A B C 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
x’s/x per 1000 per 1000 x ly/x per 1000 
-000-.001 744 .04 800 .00- .04 378 
-002-.003 32 .09 48 .05- . 
.004-.005 32 33 10. 
-006-.007 16 15-. 
-008—.009 .20- . 
-010-.011 .25- . 
.012-.013 .30- . 
.014-.015 .80- .39 
.016-.017 -40- .44 
.018-.019 -45- .49 
.020-.021 .50- .54 
.022-.023 .55- .59 
.024-.025 .60- .64 
.026-—.027 .65- .69 
.028-.029 .70— .74 
.030-.031 .75- .79 
.032-.033 .80- .84 
.034-.035 .85- .89 
.036-—.037 .90— .94 
.038-.039 .95- .99 
-040-.041 
.042-.043 
.044-.045 
.046-.047 
-048-.049 


FERS 


.19 
24 
29 
.34 
.39 
44 
49 
54 
.59 
64 
.69 
74 
79 
.84 
.89 
94 
99 


— 
mar PaO A 


—_ 


FERSASR ERS RS RRR: 


oorrPOOoC SC FS 


1.00-1.49 1.00-1.49 


1.50-1.99 1.50-1.99 


—_ 


2.00-2.49 2.00-2.49 
.050 or over 56 
2.50-2.99 0 2.50-2.99 


3.00 and over 22 3.00 and over 





1 The samples of words used were: for A, nouns from permission to renown and from sa 
to tea; for B, adjectives from a to cy; for C, adjectives from a to clear, from la through sy, 
and some inh. To insure sufficient freedom from chance variations, only those cases are 
used where the sum of the two numbers in the ratiois large. In A, only the 125 nouns in the 
sample examined were used that occurred at least 100 times in the Lorge count. In B, the 
269 adjectives were used that occurred at least 40 times, including the negative formations. 
In C, the 510 adjectives were used where x + aly was at least 50. But the ratios for cases 
of lower frequencies of x were studied also. They support all the general facts of Table 1. 
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computed for German verbs, using the data of the Kaeding count. For example, 
for 48 regular verbs which have no ge- forms the distributions of xt/xren, rte/ 
xen, and x ten/x en are as shown in Table 3. Table 3 also includes the distri- 
bution of x e/z en for these and 11 other verbs. 

I have tables similar to Tables 1 to 3 for plural form/singular form, both in 
general and for nouns that mean persons, like prospector, pupil, or quartermaster, 


TABLE 2 


Distributions of linguistic ratios that involve few or no options, computed from the fre- 
quencies of verb forms in the Lorge magazine count. 


xed/x xing/x xzs/x 
FREQUENCY PER 1000 FREQUENCY PER 1000 FREQUENCY PER 1000 


Commonest Less com- Commonest Less com- Commonest 
verbs mon verbs verbs mon verbs verbs 
Ratio n=S0or> n=10—49 Ratio n=S0or> n=10—49 n=50 or > 


25 94 0-. 15 88 225 
85 147 .05- . 40 24 220 
160 10- . 50 35 195 
160 15. 105 47 80 
165 .20- . 65 59 70 
70 .25- . 100 41 55 
55 .30- . 80 65 15 
50 .35- .39 35 41 25 
40 -40- .44 45 18 30 
25 -45- .49 25 0 25 
10 .50- .54 15 24 10 
15 .55- .59 35 41 15 
35 .60—- .64 35 18 10 
.65- .69 25 24 5 
10 .70— .74 25 18 
.75— .79 25 24 
10 .80- .84 25 29 10 
.85- .89 15 12 
.90- .94 15 6 
10 .95- .99 6 
10 1.00-1.49 65 94 
20 
1.50-1.99 35 41 
10.40-11.19 10 
11.20-11.99 6 2.00-2.49 15 41 
12.00 or over 50 88 2.50-2.99 10 41 
3.00 or over 80 159 5 


for German Xyz ung/xyzen, and for German infinitives used as substantives to 
their respective infinitives, that is, for Xyzen/xyzen, but it seems unnecessary 
to include them. They corroborate the facts of Tables 1 to 4. 


THE x’s/x RATIOS 


The general causes of the size of an 2’s/zx ratio are, as could be inferred a 
priori, the desire of the authors to express a certain meaning and their choice 
between -’s and of. For example, authors may wish to express the meaning 
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‘piano’ a thousand times, but the meanings ‘piano’s owner’, ‘my piano’s tone’, 
‘his piano’s cost’, ‘her piano’s size’, etc. only fifty times; and in forty out of these 
fifty cases they may exercise their option to say ‘the owner of the piano’, ‘the 
tone of my piano’, ‘the cost of his piano’, etc. In that case, possessed by a piano/ 
piano would be 50/1000 or .05, but piano’s/piano would be only 10/1000 or .01. 


TABLE 3 


Ratios in regular German verbs without ge- forms.?* 
FREQUENCY 
Ratio xt/xen ste/zen xten/zen xe/zen 
.00- .04 11 
.05- .09 20 
.10- .14 10 
.15- .19 
.20- .24 
.25- .29 
.30- .34 
39 
44 
49 
54 
.59 
64 
.69 
74 
79 
.84 
89 


OWrPRE RPK WN OOD NK be 


SRR R EB 


— 


1 
1 


SLeere cer 
SZUSBSRRE Se: 


and 4 above and danke 
200 at 1.35 


If the authors have only one way of expressing possession, the variation in 
the ratio for different words will be something like that shown in Table 4 for 
the ratio of the genitive singular to the sum of the nominative, dative, and 
accusative singular in German nouns. The contrast between the facts for 
German genitives in -s or -es and those for English possessives in -’s is extreme; 
95 per cent of the ratios for the former are over .01; 85 per cent of the ratios for 


2 I have inspected the Kaeding count far enough to know that the facts would hold if 
ratios were computed for larger samples. 
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the latter are under .01. Half of the German words show ratios above .09, but 
only a thirtieth of the English words do. 

English usage permits ‘the population’s growth’, ‘that position’s importance’, 
‘the Roman power’s decline’, and the like, but these options are almost never 
chosen in modern books and magazines. Still less are they chosen in modern 
correspondence. The Horn count of correspondence does not as a rule include 
a word unless it occurred 15 times or more, but an accessory list reports those 
which occurred 13 or 14 times. Consequently we can only say for an unreported 
x’s word that the ratio is less than 13/z. I have examined the facts for nouns 
from A through L that occur 1000 times or more. There are 175 such (plus a 
few words which are both noun and verb, and may have 1000 occurrences as 
noun). There are only ten which surely have z’s/x quotients as high as .01: 
baby (.015), brother (.016), child (.023), company (.027), customer (.043), doctor 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of zes/z or xs/z in German nouns which form the genitive singular by adding 
-es or-s. 100 cases of nouns in which the number of occurrences of z is 100 or over. 


Frequency English x’s/x: 
xes/x or xs/x per 100 frequency per 100 


16 943 
42 3 
11 2 
10 4 


-70-.74 
-75-.79 1 


(.023), everybody (.015), father (.046), hour (.033), and lady (.012). A few others 
for which z is 1200 or less (such as agreement, assistance, ball, birthday, certificate) 
may possibly have quotients as high as .01, but that is extremely improbable, 
for the quotients for boy, girl, day, country, and friend are well under .01. 

By our samples, the average ratio for x’s/z in English is one-sixteenth of the 
average ratio for res + xs/x in German. So we may estimate roughly that 
the of option is used fifteen times as often as the -’s option. 

The choices between -’s and of are caused in the main by a rather simple 
habit—namely, to use x’s only if x designates a person. Eight of the ten ratios 
above .01 in the 175 words from the Horn list, A-L, have a person asz. In 125 
words from a part of the Lorge list (permission to tea, but omitting words from 
renown to rye), the words having ratios above .008 are: person, physician, pitcher, 
policeman, president, prince, profession, professor, prosperity, queen, salesman, 
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sea, secretary, senator, servant, sister, society, son, stranger, studio, and sun.’ 
Fifteen of the twenty-one are names of persons.‘ 

Many of the other -’s uses probably occur because of specialized habits in 
such phrases as a day’s work, an hour’s time, a week’s vacation, the world’s work, 
heart’s desire. Finally there seems to be a tendency for a writer who must refer 
very frequently to things belonging to an z, to use -’s as well as of. So a sociol- 
ogist may use society’s, a business man our company’s, and a theologian heaven’s. 

Mention should perhaps be made of a third option which uses neither of 
nor-’s, as in a Macmillan book, a college dormitory, Roosevelt policies, and the like. 
There are no counts to enable us to measure the frequency of use of this option 
or the kinds of situation in which it is favored. But I venture to prophesy that 
it will wax at the expense of the others. It is easy for the speaker or writer 
because briefer and confined to what William James called the substantive ele- 
ments of the thought. It is tolerated by the hearer or reader because his ex- 
perience of such compound words as sunset, moonlight, dogfight, and shipwreck 
prepares him for the task of guessing at the relation meant. 


RATIOS FOR WORDS IN un-, in-, tl-, im-, AND non- 


Many of the 0.00 or very low quotients for wn z/z and the like have no psy- 
chological interest, being fully explainable by the existence of one or more words 
that express ‘being not 2’ or ‘being at or toward the other end of the gradient 


from x’. So, for example, for abrupt, absurd, abundant, accidental, and acute. 
Others of the very low quotients are explainable by the infrequency of any need 
to express ‘being not 2’ or ‘being at or toward the other end of the gradient 
from xz’. So, for example, for academic, addicted, additional, administrative, 
alpine, ancestral, annual, architectural, and atmospheric. 


3 There is also one occurrence of philosophy’s, but I conjecture that this may have been 
a contraction of philosophy is. 

4 The ratios for proper nouns naming persons are far above those for common nouns. 
For example, we have Perry 21/256 or .08, Philip 9/114 or .08, Ralph 28/128 or .22, Robert 
12/269 or .04, Roosevelt 21/189 or .11, Roy 17/206 or .08, Sam 19/192 or .10. 

5 Much in language has to do with scales or gradients. Very cold, cold, cool, lukewarm, 
warm, hot, and very hot refer to one such scale. Indubitable, certain, probable, unlikely, very 
unlikely, and impossible refer to another. Impassive, calm, disturbed, excited, and maniacal 
refer to a third. When an adjective or adverb z does or can refer to a point or segment of 
such a scale or gradient, unz or inz may mean ‘not near that point or segment’, but it may 
also mean ‘not near that point or segment nor any further toward that extreme of the 
gradient’ and it may even mean ‘not near that point or segment but at or toward the other 
extreme of the gradient’. 

Even where words seem to refer to discrete classes, they may really cover a continuous 
gradient. This is often the case with z and unzorzandinz pairs. For example, accurate 
does not in practice mean ‘errorless’, and inaccurate does not mean ‘making one or more 
errors’ or ‘having one or more errors’. Accurate means ‘being better than a certain medi- 
ocre status’, and inaccurate means ‘being worse than it’. The mediocre status, though it 
may include a large percentage of the persons or pieces of work, has no name. Similarly 
for active : inactive, adequate : inadequate, attentive : inattentive, and many others. 
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But some of the very low ratios are surprising psychologically in view of the 
wide liberties commonly taken in fabricating words with wn-. Such are: 


unadmirable/admirable = 0/113 
unaffectionate/affectionate = 0/104 
unangry/angry = 0/476 
unanzxious /anzious = 0/440 
unathletic/athletic = 0/118 
unauthoritative/authoritative = 0/85 
unawful/awful = 0/496 
unbrilliant/brilliant = 0/474 
uncentral/central = 0/955 
uncommercial/commercial = 0/579 


The writer at least would expect that these words would have been used by 
enough speakers and writers to become acceptable. The fact that they seem 
uncouth to us is a weak argument against either their utility or their attractive- 
ness to linguistic inventors. Indeed if the reader will say a few times: ‘Pulpit 
and press often give forth unauthoritative statements. Even text-books con- 
tain some unauthoritative laws and principles. I cannot spend time on un- 
authoritative opinions, no matter how interesting they are’, the uncouthness 
of the word will diminish appreciably. 

Two fairly simple habits explain many of the high quotients. The first con- 
cerns -able and -ible words; the second concerns participial adjectives. About 
half of the high quotients in our list (.20 or higher) are explainable by the habit 
of expressing ‘not x able’ or ‘not z ible’ by using wn- or in- in place of not. Only 
one -able, -ible word among the twenty of our list (admirable) has a quotient of 
0; and half of them have quotients above .30. I have not computed the quo- 
tients for all words like wnabandoned, unabashed, unabated, unabhorred, unabased, 
unabjured, unabolished, etc., because the frequency of the -ed form as a participial 
adjective is not given in any count except the Lorge-Thorndike Semantic Count. 
I have computed the facts for verbs in A and B occurring in the Semantic Count 
with a frequency of 100 or over for all forms of the verb,* using the number of 
occurrences of xed as a participial adjective in the denominator and the number 
of occurrences of unxzed in the numerator. The individual ratios are too un- 
reliable to be reported, but the ratio of the sum of the occurrences of the unxed 
words to the sum of the occurrences of the participial adjectives from which 
they are derived is fairly dependable. It is .073. 

The words in our list with quotients of .20 or over not accounted for by the 
-able, -ible and -ed habits are: inadequate, inarticulate, incompetent, inconspicuous, 
inconsistent, incredulous, unable, uncanny, and unconscious. Inspection of ad- 
jectives beginning with D for which the sum of zx and un z is 40 or over, adds 
independent. 

THE x ly/x RATIOS 


The forces that cause each of the -ly ratios to be what it is are a complex set 
of wants of writers to express themselves and influence readers, and a still more 


6 Or of verb and noun, in cases where the word is both verb and noun. But words in the 
commonest 500 are not included. 
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complex set of habits and inventions used to satisfy those wants. The z ly 
words suggested by these habits and inventions are accepted or rejected after 
consideration of various linguistic or other criteria. We can measure the action 
of some of these wants, habits, inventions, and selections by means of our data, 
but only very imperfectly. 

The ratios for adjectives referring to sensory qualities may be taken as a case 
of the influence of speakers’ and writers’ wants. We should expect that adverbs 
formed from adjectives stating that an object produced such-and-such a sensa- 
tion or possessed such-and-such a physical quality would show low -ly percent- 
ages. For we often need to state that an object can produce that sensation or 
has that quality, but relatively seldom need to state that anything is acting in 
that way. Acts and events, on the other hand, specially require the use of 
adverbs, but are not often thought of as having such-and-such odor, taste, feel, 
color, or shape. This expectation is justified by the facts. 

The ratios for the four primary tastes are: sweetly/sweet .10; sourly/sour .09; 
saltly/salt .00; and bitterly/bitter .45. Those for sweetishly, sourishly, saltishly, 
saltily, palatably, and spicily are all .00. Most of the occurrences of sweetly, 
sourly, and bitterly have metaphorical meanings corresponding to metaphorical 
meanings of the adjectives. The color adjectives on my list (mauve, milky, 
pink, red, reddish, and ruddy) have ratios of 0.00 escept red. There is one oc- 
currence of redly to 1972 occurrences of red, of which about 80 per cent are 
adjectives. The ratios for blackly and whitely are .002 and .000. The ratios 
for hotly and coldly are .03 and .065. Adjectives referring to shape on my list, 
with their -ly ratios, are narrow (.05), octagonal (.00), oval (.00), pyramidal (.00), 
rectangular (.00), slender (.04), slim (.00), spherical (.00), spiral (.03), square 
(.06), and symmetrical (.22). Even when the sensory effect of a physical thing 
is grammatically expressed by the thing as subject and a verb stating its action 
or condition, English usage avoids -ly: Beer tastes bitter; The foliage looks green; 
The water feels cold; The sun is setting red in the west. 

As basal habits operating in the use of -ly words there is a general readiness 
to express ‘in an x way or manner’, or ‘to an x degree or extent’, by xly. Such 
uses of -ly are nearly as ready to operate as the use of xed to locate an event in 
the past, or the use of x s for more than one x. Evidence of this is the frequent 
use of -ly words in spite of the fact that some commoner or shorter word would 
serve the purpose nearly or quite as well. Thus we have rarely (.67) and in- 
frequently (.83) in spite of the very common seldom, and have perpetually (.28) 
and everlastingly (.17) in spite of always, ever, and forever. 

It is probable that some speaker or writer has at some time been moved to 
use those -ly words which have ratios of 0.00 and are recognized by no dic- 
tionaries, and would have done so except for the action of some contrary force. 
Consider such sentences as these: The old tar talked saltly; Whitely the snow clad 
every roof; Our intellects worked samely, but our emotions worked oppositely. These 
may be thought by one who has never seen or heard the adverbs. 

zly has the advantage of brevity over ‘in an x manner’ and in most contexts 
is easily intelligible. As a result the option is almost always settled in its favor. 
The occurrences of the word manner in all its uses in the Lorge magazine count 
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number only 552, or fewer than the occurrence of a single one of many -ly words. 
Finally has 1090, nearly has 772, probably has 1077. In the Horn count of 
correspondence, manner in all its uses occurred 2028 times; finally 1100; nearly 
2843; probably 5221. Moreover, uses of in a holy, lordly, lovely, manly manner 
or the like to avoid adverbs ending in -lily will probably account for a large 
fraction of the occurrences of in an x manner. 

The advantage of xly over to an x degree or extent are probably even greater, 
so that the option is almost always settled in its favor. The occurrences of 
degree in all its uses in the Lorge count number only 230. Those for extent 
number 188. Hundreds of single -ly words occur oftener. 

Much less general are the three other potent habits resulting in the use of a 
-ly word. The first is of expressing ‘in x respects, as regards x matters,’ and 
other similar ideas by xly, as in politically or geographically. The second is of 
expressing ‘It is x that y did so-and-so’ by y did so-and-so xly, as in certainly, 
probably. The third is of expressing ‘and (but) it was x’ by z ly, as in She was, 
unfortunately, prevented from coming. 

In my opinion these habits are not general at all, but confined strictly to 
certain words, except in the case of students of language, literary men and 
women, and those of high intelligence in operating with verbal symbols. Others 
would not, for example, so readily think of pecuniarily as a substitute for ‘in 
money matters’, or shift ‘Everybody knows that he lives beyond his means’ to 
He notoriously lives beyond his means, or frame such sentences as Sadly enough, 
the snow turned to rain. 

There are more specialized habits, as of using xly for ‘at an x time’, ‘in an 
x place’, or ‘in an x direction’. 

Finally there are still more specialized habits of using certain -ly words, as 
in originally for ‘at the beginning’, ordinarily for ‘under ordinary conditions’, 
scarcely for ‘little more than’, and naturally for ‘as would be expected’. These 
usages, now acquired as habits from hearing and reading, were presumably 
once inventions. 

The most striking instance of criteria of selection is the taboo against words 
in -lily. The avoidance of adverbs in -lily is almost universal in my records, 
the exception being oilily, which may well have appealed to the user as suitable 
in sound to its meaning. There are 2 occurrences of ozlily to 34 of oily. Holy, 
lonely, lordly, and other -ly adjectives in my records number over 3000 occur- 
rences without a single adverb in -ly formed from them.™ 

If there is an adjective in -ly, such as goodly and sickly, adverbs of identical 
sound are disfavored. If used, the meaning is not ‘in an x manner’, but ‘in 
an xly manner’. 

Many taboos against particular words seem indefensible from the point of 
view of effective communication. Thus sacredly, samely and shallowly have 
quotients of 0.00, though profanely, differently and deeply have quotients of .30, 
.04, and .20. Longly, muchly, and oldly are never used; instead of them we use 


[On the other hand, the use of adverbs in -lily seems to be a favorite mannerism of 
certain poets. Francis Thompson was one of these; cf. the well-known lines from his Ode 
to the Setting Sun: ‘Whatso looks lovelily | Is but the rainbow on life’s weeping rain.’ BB] 
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lengthily, which is harder to say and understand, much, which is ambiguous, 
and maturely, of old, in older times, and other less efficient circumlocutions. 
There is no bigly for 2898 occurrences of big, no smally for 3991 of small, and 
no littly for 13,634 of little. 

I report here the adverbs in -ly from a to clean and from m to sy which have 
ratios of 0.00 and parent adjectives of 150 occurrences or more. The number 
following each word is the frequency of its parent adjective: afraidly 1190, 
alively 517, Americanly 6130, awarely 406, blondly 287, bluely 1427, brownly 
1273, circularly 191, civilizedly 189, novelly 569, oldly 9341, oppositely 574, out- 
standingly 194, presidentzally 290, revolutionarily 218, rockily 237, rustily 174, 
sacredly 305, salily 1050,’ samely 5067,° shallowly 193, sillily 411, smally 3991, 
and sorrily 901. 

We may consider now the wants, habits, inventions, and criteria for selection 
which cause certain -ly quotients to be extremely high. The problem may be 
limited to that of explaining the quotients that are above 1.00—that is, the cases 
where the adverb is more frequent than its parent adjective. These are, for 
words in our list from a to clean and from m to sy: absolutely, actually, assiduously, 
blithely, briskly, carefully, cautiously, meagerly, merely, noiselessly, nonchalantly, 
obediently, occasionally, ostensibly, piteously, practically, precisely, preeminently, 
preferably, presumably, probably, quietly, rapidly, really, recently, reflectively, 
regretfully, reluctantly, reproachfully, respectfully, respectively, reverently, ruefully, 
safely, scarcely, seemingly, sheepishly, simultaneously, slightly, slowly, sparingly, 
sparsely, stealthily, strictly, succinctly, suddenly, and surreptitiously. 

One want explains a few of them. In describing acts and events, expressions 
of ‘at an x date’, ‘within an x time’, and ‘at an x rate’ are often needed, and we 
find such adverbs as now, then, yesterday, tomorrow, soon, never, always, and 
often which have ratios approaching infinity, since adjectives paralleling them 
either do not occur at all or occur very rarely. We also find high ratios for 
lately, recently, previously, simultaneously, subsequently, frequently, occasionally, 
repeatedly, rarely, briskly, quickly, rapidly, slowly, suddenly, and swiftly. The 
selection of an expression which abbreviates speech and writing and also facili- 
tates understanding explains some others, such as actually, meagerly, merely, 
ostensibly, preferably, presumably, really, reflectively, respectively, and seemingly. 
Some can be accounted for by the fact that the zly does much of the work for 
non-existent or very rarely used -ly words. Thus slightly does much of the work 
for smally. 

But many can be accounted for only by specialized habits, so specialized that 
the ratios for synonyms and antonyms of the words in question are in most cases 
much lower. So we have ratios as shown below. 


assiduously 1.75 diligently 1.24 
blithely 1.50 gaily 22 

joyfully .69 
carefully 1.05 carelessly 45 





7 The 1050 includes salt as a substantive. 
8 The 5067 includes same as a substantive. 
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cautiously : conservatively .03 
recklessly .22 
noiselessly ; noisily 17 
silently .26 
nonchalantly .45 indifferently 26 
obediently ’ submissively .29 
piteously : ludicrously 17 
laughably Be 
precisely ’ accurately .60 
exactly 3.57 
approximately 7.29 
preéminently ‘ supremely 13 
regretfully ? remorsefully 12 
reluctantly , unwillingly .09 
reproachfully ; forgivingly 18 
reverently ‘ trreverently .50 
religiously .06 
piously .09 
respectfully : disrespectfully 
ruefully : sorrowfully 
safely : securely 
sheepishly 4.00  bashfully 
surreptitiously 3. secretly 


Median ratio 1.50 Median ratio .25 


An extreme case of a specialized habit is hermetically, which has a ratio of 


infinity in our counts. It is learned, and used in the phrase hermetically sealed 
by probably ninety-nine out of a hundred users, with nothing thought about 
hermetical and with nothing known about it save what can be inferred from the 
meaning of hermetically sealed. 





PITCH ACCENT IN THE APACHEAN LANGUAGES 


Harry HOoWeER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


The Apachean languages compose the southernmost sub-stock of the great 
Athapaskan family of American Indian languages. In the Apachean sub-stock 
are found six mutually unintelligible idioms: Navaho, San Carlos, Chiricahua- 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache. The following remarks on 
pitch accent apply with equal force to each of these languages, such minor 
differences as occur in their accentual systems not being taken into consideration. 

Pitch accent, according to Bloomfield,! functions as a primary phoneme in 
very many languages and probably is employed as a secondary phoneme in 
many more. It is convenient to distinguish three ways in which pitch accent 
may function in a given language: (1) as a phrasal or sentence phoneme, where 
the toneme (i.e. feature of pitch accent) pertains to syntactic constructions 
alone; (2) as a word phoneme, where the toneme is a part of the phonetic form 
of the word; and (3) as a syllable toneme, where the phonetic group comprising 
the syllable must include at least one distinctive feature of pitch accent. 

English is commonly given as an example of the first usage: thus, the difference 
between the statement He is here and the question He is here? is a matter of 
pitch accent. The Sinitic languages supply examples of the use of pitch as a 
word phoneme; many words in these languages differ from one another only in 
their tonal patterns. Pitch accent in the Apachean languages, though super- 
ficially similar to that of Chinese in that each word has a definite pitch melody, 
actually belongs to the third type distinguished above, the pitch accent of the 
Apachean word being the sum of the tonemes of its constituent syllables. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that Apachean is not the only sub-stock of 
Athapaskan in which syllable tonemes are found. Indeed, the first report that 
any Athapaskan language possessed pitch accent is to be found in Sapir’s note 
on pitch accent in Sarcee, a language of the northern Athapaskan group.? 
Subsequently it has been clearly demonstrated that pitch accent is found in 
Chipewyan, Hare, and Kutchin—all within the northern group—and that it 
probably exists in Carrier and others of this group as well. The only Athapaskan 
languages in which pitch accent is definitely known to be absent are Hupa, 
Mattole, Wailaki, and perhaps one or two others of the Pacific Coast group. 

An utterance in the Apachean languages, phonetically considered, is a suc- 
cession of evenly stressed syllables each of which possesses a clearly defined 
pitch accent or tone. Though speakers of these languages, like those of any 
other, vary the accentual patterns of their utterances in response to emotional 
and other non-linguistic factors, these variations are individual and haphazard. 
In other words, there are no distinctive accentual patterns characteristic of the 
word, the phrase, or the sentence which stand over and above the accentual 


1 L. Bloomfield, Language 116-7 (New York, 1933). 
2 E. Sapir, Pitch Accent in Sarcee, An Athabaskan Language, Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris 17.185-205 (1925). 
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patterns formed by the succession of syllables constituting the utterance. The 
only tonemes with which we have to deal, then, are those which belong to the 
syllable. 

Four such syllable tonemes are phonemically isolable: (1) the high tone, 
represented by an acute accent, as in ¢6 ‘water’, bd:? ‘thirst’, and the second syl- 
lable of hds-téi ‘old men’; (2) the low tone, represented by a grave accent, as in 
ni ‘you’, toh ‘river’, and both syllables of #-gdz ‘it is white’; (3) the falling tone, 
represented by a circumflex accent, as in the first syllable of g@--gi- ‘crow’ and 
the second syllable of #-léi-di ‘yonder’; and (4) the rising tone, represented by 
an inverted circumflex accent, as in the second syllable of bi-zé:-di ‘his mother’s 
brother’s child’ and of bé-ndi ‘his older brother’.* 

It may be pointed out, furthermore, that whereas the level tones (i.e. the high 
and low) occur in syllables having short vowels, long vowels, or vowel clusters, 
the inflected tones (i.e. the falling and rising) are found only in syllables having 
a long vowel or a vowel cluster. Long vowels and vowel clusters are approxi- 
mately equal in length and both (under the same or similar conditions of speech) 
are about twice the duration of a short vowel. 

Finally, it should perhaps be emphasized that there is nothing constant about 
the pitch frequencies of either tonal register. That is to say, a careful measuring 
of the pitch frequencies of Apachean syllables reveals considerable individual 
variation in the frequencies assigned to the level tones and in the intervals main- 
tained between them. The only constant factor is that, when tonemes of the 
two registers occur in the same utterance, an interval is always heard between 
them. So, for example, though the low and high pitches of the word diné 
‘people’ vary in frequency from utterance to utterance, every speaker at all 
times maintains some interval between the pitch of the first syllable and that 
of the second. 

It is evident from the foregoing that every syllable in an Apachean utterance 
has a toneme; or, to put it another way, there are no syllables of which the tones 
are indeterminate or non-phonemic. However, the same thing cannot be said 
of Apachean morphemes. Morphemes, with respect to tone alone, may be 
divided into two basic classes: toneless or neutral-toned morphemes‘ and mor- 
phemes possessing inherent (fixed high or low) tones. Since each syllable in an 
Apachean utterance is made up of one or more morphemes, it is clear that the 
toneme of a syllable is determined by the tonal characteristics of its constituent 
morphemes. The morphophonemic rules which govern this process will be 
our problem in the remainder of this paper. 

A syllable composed of a single neutral-toned morpheme ordinarily takes the 
low tone. Thus, the s?- of si-t{ ‘he lies’, the ni- of ni-né-z ‘he is tall’, and the 
%i- of Si-zé-di ‘my mother’s brother’s child’ are derived from the neutral-toned 
morphemes s7- ‘perfective mode’, ni- ‘to be possessed of a certain quality’, and 
&- ‘my’. 

3 All of the examples quoted here and in the following are, unless otherwise stated, from 


Navaho. The same phenomena could, however, be equally well illustrated from any of the 


other languages. 
4 These are always written without a tone indicator. 
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There are, however, some exceptions to this rule. Syllables consisting of a 
single neutral-toned morpheme which immediately precede a syllable consisting 
of a high-toned syllabic n invariably assimilate to the latter in tone. Thus, 
the syllable sé of st-7-t{ ‘you lie’ is high in tone though it is clearly derived from 
the morpheme s?- denoting the perfective mode. A possible explanation of this 
assimilation is that the following high-toned syllabic n tends to merge with the 
preceding si- and so causes confusion with syllables of the type sin-. 

Another commonly occurring exception is, however, not so easily explained. 
The morpheme ni-, denoting completion, always assumes the high tone when it 
precedes a pre-final syllable beginning with the consonant d. Thus, both the 
ni- of ni-dah ‘he sits down’, where ni- precedes a final syllable, and the né- of 
nt-d6--da:t ‘he will sit down’, where ni- precedes a pre-final syllable, are derived 
from the morpheme ni-, a completive prefix. 

A syllable composed of two neutral-toned morphemes always takes the low 
tone. Examples: the syllable noh- of noh-né-z ‘you two are tall’, which is from 
ni- ‘to be possessed of a certain quality’ plus oh-, the second person dual pronoun; 
and the syllable haz- of hdi-?a-h ‘he takes a round object out’ which is from ha- 
‘out’ plus yi-, the third person object pronoun. 

Syllables composed of one or more neutral-toned morphemes plus one which 
possesses an inherent tone always take the tone of the inherent-toned morpheme. 
Examples: the syllable di:- of di:-id:§ ‘we two start off’, which is from di- ‘to 
begin to’ plus 2:d-, the first person dual pronoun; the syllable na-h- of na-h-?a° 
‘you two go about,’ which is from nd- ‘about’ plus oh-, the second person dual 
pronoun; the syllable dé- of di-nd-h ‘you start off’, which is from di- ‘to begin to’ 
plus a high tone, the sign of the second person singular pronoun; and the syllable 
ndit- of ndit-xis ‘he turns it around’, which is from nd- ‘around’ plus yi-, the 
third person object pronoun, and F£-, a classifier. 

When a syllable is composed of one or more inherent-toned morphemes having 
the same tone, its tone, of course, is the same as that of its constituent mor- 
phemes. Examples: the syllable nd- in nd-3i-yd ‘one goes about’, which is from 
the morpheme nd- ‘about’; the syllable ndi- in ndi-td-§ ‘we two go about’, which 
is a combination of the morpheme nd- ‘about’ and i:d-, the first person dual 
pronoun; the syllable nd- in nd-ma:s ‘it rolls about’, which is from the morpheme 
nd- ‘around, about’; and the syllable né-- in né--md:s ‘would that you roll 
around’, which is composed of the morpheme nd- ‘around’, yo-, optative mode, 
and a high tone denoting the second person singular. Note, in the last example, 
that a neutral-toned morpheme, included in the complex, assimilates to the 
high-toned morphemes as was stated in a preceding paragraph. 

Finally, when a syllable is made up of inherent-toned morphemes possessing 
different tones, the tone of the syllable is always inflected. The syllable tone 
is falling if the high-toned morpheme precedes the low-toned morpheme, rising 
if these positions are reversed. Examples: the syllable ndil- in ndil-xis ‘we two 
turn it around’, which is composed of the morphemes nd- ‘around’ plus ?:d-, the 
first person dual pronoun, and I-, a classifier; and the syllable nd:- in no--na? 
‘would that you go about’, which is composed of the morpheme nd- ‘about’ 
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plus yo-, optative mode, and a high tone denoting the second person singular 
pronoun. 

The results just stated may be summarized in tabular form. The terms at 
the left of the table indicate the tone of the first morpheme in a syllable, those 
at the top indicate the tone of the second morpheme; zero means that there is 
no second morpheme—i.e. that the syllable consists of one morpheme only. 
The twelve terms of the table proper then refer to the toneme of the resultant 
syllable. 


ZERO NEUTRAL LOW HIGH 
NEUTRAL low low low high 
LOW low low low rising 
HIGH high high falling high 


Two further observations appear from this tabular summary. First, it is 
apparent that level-toned syllables, since they go back to ten sources, are prob- 
ably much more frequent in these languages than inflected-toned syllables, 
which have but two sources. This is borne out, roughly at least, by a toneme 
count made in connected Chiricahua Apache text. Here, out of a total of 
5388 syllables, 5211, or more than 96%, have a level tone. 

Secondly, it may be noted that syllables with inflected tones are always mor- 
phologically complex (i.e. composed of at least two morphemes), whereas low- 
and high-toned syllables may be either simple or complex. This fact correlates 
with the point made earlier—that inflected tones occur only in syllables having 


long vowels or vowel clusters—and appears to indicate that such syllables are 
historically a later development. 
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OUTLINE GUIDE FOR THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. By 
LEONARD BLoomFIELD. (Special Publications of the Linguistic Society 
of America.) Pp. 16. Baltimore: L.S.A., 1942. 

OUTLINE OF LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS. By BrerNnarp BiocH and Grorce L. 
Tracer. (Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America.) 
Pp. 82. Baltimore: L.S.A., 1942. 


About two years ago it became evident that the government of the United 
States had immediate need of American citizens with a command of certain 
Far Eastern languages, notably Chinese and Japanese, and that speakers of 
many other languages were likely soon to be in demand. We have never had 
in this country anything analogous to the schools of modern oriental languages 
formerly maintained by several European governments, and, except for a few 
courses in Chinese and Japanese—mostly undertaken quite recently—, American 
universities have paid no attention to this great field. 

A group of American scholars has, however, developed a technique for record- 
ing, analyzing, and describing American Indian languages. These people can, 
in an amazingly short time, produce reliable and usable grammars—better 
grammars than exist for a huge majority of the languages of the world. Since 
the enthusiasm of the Americanists has always exceeded their prudence, a 
number of them were without regular employment two years ago, and their 
services were immediately available for work on oriental languages, if anyone 
would pay for their board and lodging. 

During the summer of 1941 the Rockefeller Foundation enabled the American 
Council of Learned Societies to put a number of these experts to work on Japa- 
nese, Thai, Malay, Turkish, Hindustani, Persian, Moroccan Arabic, Hausa, 
and other languages. Presently they began to take on smaller or larger groups 
of students who accompanied them in their invasion of new linguistic territory, 
and within a few months it was clear that the method of the Americanists was 
unexpectedly efficient for teaching as well as for describing languages. 

One day early in 1942, a man of experience in teaching European languages 
heard of the Americanists’ incursion into the oriental field and said: ‘What is 
this new method? Has it been described in print? Is it something esoteric, 
that comes only from the study of American Indian languages?’ The two 
pamphlets just published by the Linguistic Society furnish an answer to these 
questions. 

As long as the new method belonged solely to pure science and was employed 
only for writing grammars of languages that hardly anyone cares to learn, it 
was of interest only to the few who want to write or to read such grammars. 
Now it is of interest to all who teach or learn any modern foreign language. 

Perhaps it is misleading to speak of a new method; what the Americanists 
have done is to apply clear and simple realism to a subject that has almost al- 
ways been obscured by prejudice and tradition. The essence of the method is 
this: (1) The language must be learned from the lips of a native informant, whose 
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sole function is to talk in his own language, except that in the early stages he 
may be asked to supply translations. (2) All analysis of the raw material thus 
supplied must be the work of a trained linguist. (3) While it is necessary to 
start with exact phonetic observation, and while all speaking by teacher and 
learners must, in the end, secure the approval of the informant, (4) itis important 
to make a complete phonemic analysis of the language. (5) Abundant texts, 
written phonemically, must be collected, and (6) these must be analyzed to 
form a grammar and a dictionary. (7) In general the use of texts in a traditional 
system of writing, if there are any, should follow all of this. 

The two pamphlets before us do not make any claim to originality, and they 
impress many readers as being little more than clear statements of what the 
readers have always believed and practiced—even though some of them go on 
to object to one or another of the points mentioned above. 

Bloomfield’s pamphlet consists of practical directions for the treatment of 
the informant. It consists largely of negative injunctions and clear reasons for 
these. A good informant is sometimes hard to find, and it is easy to ruin him 
by asking him questions about his language instead of getting him to talk. 

Bloch and Trager give detailed directions for the treatment of the material 
secured from the informant. Chapter I is an introduction on language and 
linguistics. Everyone who is not a linguist ought to read these pages, and all 
linguists will want to. 

Chapter II contains the clearest and most interesting account of general 
phonetics that I have ever seen. Of course it is not complete; it is only 28 
pages long. 

Chapter III, on phonemics, contains an excellent statement of why such 
analysis is, if not rigorously necessary, at least such a time-saver that no man in 
his senses would try to get on without it if he understood the case. Then follows 
a phonemic analysis of English, the most controversial part of which is taken 
from the authors’ well-known article in Lana. 17.223-46. I am myself sorry 
that they still use h instead of a raised dot or some other diacritic to mark long 
vowels. I admit that there is no really valid objection to their practice, except 
that it shocks old fogies like me, and perhaps they are right in wanting to get 
just this reaction. I have noted one error; to the list of words (45) illustrating 
the structural set of consonants that occur after initial [s] should be added such 
a word as swill. 

Chapter IV on morphology and Chapter V on syntax owe much to Leonard 
Bloomfield; indeed one section of IV and most of V were written by him in 
first draft. ‘These chapters have the double purpose of proving that the tradi- 
tional analysis of English is hopelessly inadequate and of showing the beginner 
how to attack a new problem of the same kind. Fortunately the very fact 
that we have no satisfactory analysis of English makes a sound study of English 
grammar a good introduction to the study of Choctaw or Burmese. 

In the few places where there is obscurity in the treatment it seems to result 
precisely from the attempt to avoid the philosophic mists that have gathered 
about traditional terms. Somehow or other the mists have got to be swept 
away, but in my opinion we cannot do this by introducing new terms. 
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On p. 72 we read: ‘In learning to use a language we learn to recognize the 
FEATURES OF ARRANGEMENT which make up any given construction.’ When I 
first saw this I assumed that arrangement was merely another word for order, 
but presently I discovered (74) that there are four features of arrangement— 
selection, order, modification, and modulation. Now since these four features 
make up the whole of syntax, it seems to me that the unfamiliar term arrange- 
ment is both superfluous and confusing. I have talked this matter over with 
Bloomfield and he tells me that he was trying to avoid the undesirable connota- 
tions of the word syntaz. 

The first of the four features of arrangement just listed is selection, and this 
term has puzzled me in.another way. I have asked myself: who selects what? 
Of course the speaker selects the words and other expressions. But not if we 
use the word select in its every-day sense, which includes a lot of inappropriate 
mentalistic implication—selecting words for a sentence is not remotely like 
selecting clothes for a party. The difficulty could be obviated by a definition, 
but I find no definition either in this pamphlet or in Bloomfield’s book Language. 
In my opinion it would have been better to use the term function, which is 
defined (Language 185) as follows: The positions in which a form can appear 
are its functions or, collectively, its function. 

But these are trifling blemishes; scarcely more serious than the two misprints 
that caused me a few moments delay. In the third line of p. 69, read 7s for in, 
and in the fifth line of p. 75, read in for is. 

Epe@ar H. SturTEVANT 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


MANUAL DE GRAMATICA HISTORICA ESPANOLA. By R. MENmNDEZ PIDAL. 
6th edition. Pp. vii + 369. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S. A., 1941. 


Since the appearance of the first edition of this excellent historical grammar of 
Spanish morphology and phonology, Menéndez Pidal has revised, corrected and 
augmented his work from time to time. The 2d edition appeared in 1905, 
the 3d in 1914, the 4th in 1918. The latter includes many changes: more atten- 
tion to old Spanish, more exact appreciation of the learned element, explanations 
of the physiology of some phonetic changes, more comparisons with the neigh- 
boring dialects, and more bibliography with critical observations. In all edi- 
tions the numbering of the sections has remained the same; only the sub-cate- 
gories are increased. Thus any edition may be used in finding any given refer- 
ence. The 5th edition in 1925 reworks the fourth chapter, which treats sporadic 
phonetic changes, and makes corrections in a number of details. In the 6th 
edition Menéndez Pidal has utilized several reviews to correct and revise the 5th. 
These include F. Kriiger’s in AStNS 145.128-30 (1923); Notas marginales by 
M. de Unamuno in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 2.57-62 (1925), which treat the 
4th edition; and the extended review by P. Fouché in Revue Hispanique 77.121- 
55 (1929). 

The principal changes in the 6th edition are an amplification of everything 


1 [Add two others: On p. 35 the Norwegian words should be spelled aksel, not azel; and 
on p. 48, in the list of examples, read zinc for zink. BB] 
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referring to the yod (§§8 bis, 92, 103, 112, 133, 142), a map indicating the extent of 
certain linguistic phenomena in the Iberian peninsula, and a chronological 
summary of the changes in Spain (§63 bis). The latter summary is the first 
attempt to establish a chronology of vowel and consonant changes in Spain. 
In France a much more extensive study has been made recently by Elise Richter 
(ZRPh. Beiheft 82, 1934); this work still remains to be done for Spain. Me- 
néndez Pidal offers his chronology only as a tentative one and admits that it is 
subject to many rectifications. It is based upon the time of the beginning of a 
phonetic change, and does not consider the time required for the generalization 
of the change. He lists 13 changes taking place in vulgar Latin: a difference in 
timbre between open and closed vowels replacing a difference in quantity; 
formation of the yod of various origins; disappearance of yod by palatalization 
of dental and velar consonants: ratione > ratsione; loss of intervocalic occlusives 
and fricatives: sarta(g)ine, proba(u)i,! tepi(d)u; sonorization of intervocalic 
voiceless occlusives; simplification of double consonants and other groups by 
assimilation: gutta, septe, gypsu (ns > s is anterior); vocalization of 1 plus a 
consonant in primary groups; palatal inflection of open g and e¢; conditioned 
diphthongization of open g and ¢ before yod in Leonese and Aragonese; uncondi- 
tioned diphthongization of open g and ¢; disappearance of yod through palatal- 
ization of ly, c’l, g’l, ny, gn, ng; palatal inflection of closed vowels 0 and ¢; dis- 
appearance in large part of yod by palatalization of gy and dy. He also lists 8 
changes taking place in the Romance period: loss of pro- and post-tonic vowel; 
palatal inflection of a (the last of all the inflections, e.g. riparia > ribeira > 
ribera); disappearance in large part of the yod by palatalization of ct > it, 
ks > x; confusion of final -6 and % (a distinction preserved in the 10th and 11th 
centuries and still today in Asturias, a good example of Spanish archaism in 
relation to the other Romance languages); monophthongization of au and az; 
loss of final -e (in the 12th and 13th centuries the norms for the loss or preserva- 
tion are still not fixed); vocalization of 1, b and d in secondary consonant groups; 
calice > cauce, debita > deuda; readjustment of secondary consonant groups 
due to loss of intervocalic vowel: limde, plazdo, cadnado, nomre. 

The map indicating certain dialectal limits is an important addition. This 
map indicates the limits of the diphthongization of ¢ and g; the limits of the 
preservation of f-; the limits of f- > h- pronounced today; initial /- palatalized; 
diphthongs ez and ou preserved today; dorsal-coronal s; seseo; unvoicing of j 
and s around Valencia (i.e. in addition to Castilian, Leonese and Aragonese); 
Castilian and Aragonese regions preserving voiced -z- or -s- (two very limited 
areas). The limits of Castilian -j- and Catalan and Portuguese -ll- should 
have been indicated if possible, since this is one of the three principal character- 
istics (along with diphthongization of open g and e¢ and disappearance of initial 
f- in Castile) distinguishing Castilian from Catalan and Portuguese. 

In the 6th edition the question of the influence of the pre-Latin languages is 
given more attention, chiefly because of Menéndez Pidal’s own investigations 
Sobre el substrato mediterradneo occidental in ZRPh. 59.189-206 (1938). In 
addition to the Iberians there was a people proceeding from Central Europe, 


1 But see now Bonfante, Lana. 17.201-12 (1941). 
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analogous to the Ligurians, of Mediterranean origin but with a language already 
quite Indo-Europeanized, perhaps through mixture with Illyrians. From these 
people come various place names: Velasco (also in the south of France and the 
north of Italy) from a Mediterranean word vela ‘crow’; Corconte from Kopxovtou, 
a Proto-Illyrian people of Germania Magna; Carabanzo, Carabanchel, Cara- 
banches, which reproduce names of persons and places used in ancient Illyria; 
Carauantius, Carauantis; Badajoz, analogous to other place names in southern 
France and northern Italy. To the central European people are due also some 
common nouns: lama ‘fen’ and pdramo. The former is treated by C. Hernando 
in an article Per Cliuos, Flumina, Lamas, which appeared in Emérita 4.74-85 
(1936); Menéndez Pidal fails to mention this in his discussion.? In his review 
of the 4th edition, F. Kriiger did not agree on the Iberian origin of f- > h- because 
it is late in appearance and occurs elsewhere in Romania, viz. in some dialects 
of Italy and Switzerland. Menéndez Pidal’s position is supported by Meillet 
in BSL 28.170, 29.153, and by Bertoldi, Problémes de substrat, BSL 32.119, as 
well as by others whom Bertoldi cites in his note 3. U.T. Holmes Jr. suggested 
possible preservation of a Sabine characteristic in Spain. That would probably 
explain the presence of the same change in Italian dialects and in Castilian but 
the very late appearance of the change in Castile seems to present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to that explanation. 

In a review of a book by so great a scholar, a book which has gone through so 
many editions, it is difficult to offer many suggestions for improvement; we have 
therefore attempted primarily to acquaint the reader with the changes made in 
this edition. In treating bl-, however, Menéndez Pidal says that bl- remains 
while gl- becomes I- (127), though J. Bonfante in RFE 22.189-90 (1935) proves, 
I believe, that the popular development of initial bl- is [-, as in lastimar and 
ladilla. Because there is no work on the influence of the various peninsular 
dialects on Castilian, I will mention, in addition to the words listed by Menéndez 
Pidal which reveal the Andalucian pronunciation of etymological f-, jauto < 
fatuus, jorcar beside horca from furca, jumera for humera, joder and jondo. 
Under the section on gallego-portugués influence on Castilian (26) I find no 
mention of a change of Gallician or Portuguese ch to Castilian 7 in borrowed 
words. This change seems to take place in the case of OSp. haga < Port. 
chaga < Lat. plaga, and jeito < Gallician chetto just as in the case of jagurado 
from It. sciagurato (REW §785) and jefe < Fr. chef. Menéndez Pidal gives 
several examples of the more frequent development of Gallician and Portuguese 
ch in Castilian, viz. ch as chopo < choupo < *plopus < pépiilus and chubasco 
from Port. chuvia < Lat. pluvia. 

It is clear that this new edition will be invaluable to every student. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of this manual; whoever consults it can always be 
sure of having the most authoritative and complete material easily at hand. 


Harry R. KEwvueErR JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


2 Cf. also the bibliographical indications given by Bonfante, BSL 40.126 n. 3 (1938). 
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A Linguistic stuDY OF THE CARTULARIO DE SAN VICENTE DE OviEDO. By 
Auaustus CAMPBELL JENNINGS. Pp. xvii + 326. New York:S. F. Vanni, 
1940. 


This dissertation, prepared under the direction of Professor Henri Frangois 
Muller of Columbia University, is a detailed analysis of the language of the 
Cartulario de San Vicente to determine the characteristics of its notarial Latin 
and the relation of the latter to the Latin from which Spanish is derived, as well 
as its relation to Merovingian Latin. The book follows the same methods of 
presentation which M. Pei used in The Language of the Eighth Century Texts 
in Northern France (New York, 1932). 

Jennings’ study is based on the first sixty-two documents of the Cartulario de 
San Vicente de Oviedo, which has been published by D. Luciano Serrano, 
O.S.B. (Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1929). The documents chosen 
cover the period 887 to 1069, after which date the suppression of the Mazarabic 
or Toledan rite and the Cluniac reforms caused ‘la completa escolastizacién 
de la cultura latina y su plena asimilacién al uso mds corriente en la Europa 
occidental’ (Menéndez Pidal, Origines del espafiol 484 [Madrid, 1929]). Menén- 
dez Pidal distinguishes three types of Latin in Spain: a romance corriente spoken 
in daily conversation, a latin escoldstico written by the erudite class, and the 
latin vulgar used by the notaries in the Astur-Leonese kingdom till the last 
quarter of the 11th century. He says that this Latin is a survival of the 5th 
and 6th centuries. All its principal characteristics are common to Gallic and 
Iberian Latin of that period. 

The present study is divided into phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, 
and onomastics. In addition, it contains a good bibliography of the principal 
works on medieval and popular Latin, and tables giving a count of the number 
of appearances of classical and popular forms of the nouns and adjectives in the 
first five and in the last five documents. Unfortunately, as the author admits, 
some of these tabulations are invalidated because of the frequent occurrence of 
certain stereotyped expressions. 

In the treatment of phonology, Jennings prefaces the study of each phonologi- 
cal phenomenon with a summary of the findings of the principal works on popular 
Latin. For the most part, the Cartulario shows the same phonological changes 
as have been previously noted for the popular Latin of France in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Carolingian reforms, viz. Merovingian Latin. There 
are a few cases of developments in the region of these documents which now 
receive an earlier date than that which had been previously assigned to them. 
Menéndez Pidal gives the first Leonese example of o from au as 1034 in oturigare 
(Orig. 106), but Jennings finds it in 1015 in Cotos. The Glosas Silenses have 
poca, cosa, oset, osatu, but they are probably Castilian, where the change was 
certainly older. 

There are two examples of nd becoming nn, both proper names: Panno and 
Menno, and one hypercorrection: abtendit for abientt (291). On the other hand, 
Pando and Mendo occur in other documents. Jennings does not agree with 
Menéndez Pidal that the assimilation of nd to nn is of Osco-Umbrian origin, 
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but he offers no new material in defense of his position. In the case of ¢ and 9 
there is no certain example of diphthongization, although Menéndez Pidal gives 
examples as early as 921. Unchanged forms occur very late, and the region of 
these documents received the diphthongization later than Castile. 

The vocabulary section offers several interesting examples of semantic changes 
which are peculiar to the Iberian peninsula. Monte(m), whence Sp. monte, 
has the meaning of ‘forest’, which is restricted to Iberia (REW §5664). Quinta 
Cl ‘fifth’ means ‘villa’ or ‘farm’, as in modern Spanish. Quintana, which has 
the same semantic development, also appears. Esse is used for ire in the present 
perfect with the meaning ‘to go’. Another group of words is interesting for the 
difference in form for Iberia as compared with the rest of Romania, e.g. cova 
for cavea. Abios preserves an older stage of Latin in Spain. It is formed by 
analogy with the feminine form avia, and survives in Aragon! and Sardinia.? 
Aviolus (Sp. abuelo, Port. avo, Fr. aieul, Prov. aviol) seems to be of Gallo-Roman 
origin and to have spread to Iberia, replacing avius. Jorno from diurnum ‘a 
day’s work’ appears in 1050. It is clearly of Gallo-Roman origin.*? Mancipia 
has only its original meaning ‘slave’, and not the meaning with which it survives 
in Iberia and in Provence, viz. ‘youth’. 

Many other phenomena characteristic of these documents appear only in 
Spanish. There is a ‘tendency toward the simplification of consonants, except 
ll and nn’ (310). In Pei’s study of the French documents, these too are shown 
to be simplified. Ad is used as the sign of the personal accusative. Pro ad, 
which becomes para, occurs here but is lacking in the French documents. Pa- 
tronymics in -z are abundant, and Jennings concludes in favor of the Latin 
genitive origin. Pro and an active infinitive is used with passive meaning, e.g. 
las deudas por extinguir ‘debts still to be liquidated’. Jlle is used with the 
demonstrative value, e.g. sorte de Necula et per illo de Ziti. This usage which is 
also found in Old F’rench is not recorded by Pei. 

Jennings correctly attributes some of the dissimilarities between Spanish and 
French documents to the influence of the contemporary vernacular on the Span- 
ish documents. This is undeniably true, but it is impossible to tell just how 
much is of notarial tradition and how much is due to vernacular influence. 
Jennings concludes that Spanish is the direct descendant of the vulgar Latin 
represented by these documents. He believes that they reflect the spoken 
language of Spain during the Middle Ages to a much later date than Menéndez 
Pidal indicated by ‘durante la mds remota Edad Media’, and points out that 
there is evidence that the language of these documents was at least understood 
if not ‘actually spoken by the people in their everyday conversation’ (313). 
He says, ‘whether or not it was actually spoken by the people it shows great 
vitality.’ He,believes that it is quite evident that the language was understood: 
the scribes read the documents aloud to those who were to sign them as the 
statement ‘omnia quod in carta resonat’ indicates. 


1 Vicente Ferraz y Castan, Vocabulario del dialecto que se habla en la Alta Ribagorza 
108 (Mardrid, 1934). 
2 AIS 16. 


3 L. Spitzer, Studies in Philology 37.578 ff. (1940). 
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I believe, rather, that the language is an archaic language, perhaps spoken 
by a small elite, to which have been added forms from the current vernacular. 
But Jennings has made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Latin 
of Spain in the period preceding the first vernacular documents, and deserves 
congratulations accordingly. 


Harry R. KEtueErR JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


REFLEXIVE VERBS: LaTIN, OtpD FreNcH, MoperN FrencH. By ANNA 
GRANVILLE HatcHer. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Litera- 
tures and Languages, Vol. 43.) Pp. 213. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942. 


In her comprehensive monograph on reflexive constructions in Latin and 
French, following upon a series of smaller essays, Dr. Hatcher attacks one of the 
most vexing and, at the same time, fundamental issues of Romance syntax. 
Her study appears carefully thought out and well written; it marks a decided 
advance upon previous investigations. Its main purpose is to provide a novel 
clear-cut classification of all cases involved and to offer a subtle interpretation 
of the more complex patterns. By no means, however, can the wealth of prob- 
lems succinctly mentioned therein be now regarded as solved; rather it is, by 
the boldness of numerous statements, a challenge to syntacticians to review and 
possibly revise their opinions on an unjustly neglected and yet basic topic. 

Throughout her book, Dr. Hatcher distinguishes three patterns of reflexive 
verb according to whether: (a) the subject does to himself what he might do to 
another (39-44): me occido ~ alium occido; me sperno, me probo, me adiuvo; (b) 
the subject does to himself what he might do to a thing, usually a part of himself 
(45-52): me exerceo ~ corpus exerceo; me abluo ~ membra abluo; me abstineo ~ 
animum abstineo; (c) the subject makes, by his acts, the means of some extrane- 
ous agency effective (52-7): me delecto = facio aliquod quo delector. It is this 
group of reflexives that played the major part in absorbing the Latin ‘-r form’, 
after this latter, from doing service for deponents and designating an action into 
which the subject enters (14-20), then lending itself to the formation of nominal 
verbs referring objectively to the significance of an act (20-24), eventually had 
come to express the mediopassive concept (27-37). 

There are numerous felicitous definitions of the genera verbi haphazardly 
scattered through the book, which deserve to be retained for further discussion. 
Active and mediopassive are contrasted as natural process and induced process 
(28); the mediopassive, in its turn, differs from the passive in that ‘the subject 
is given a chance to react to causative activity instead of submitting supinely to 
the activity of an agent who completely controls the experience’ (181); finally, 
the reflexive ‘describes reaction which is either actually free of complete control, 
or which gives the impression of being so’ (184). 

In setting the limits to the epochs to be treated, the author professes that she 
was guided by her eagerness to sketch in bold contours the picture of the reflexive 
constructions at three distinct moments, in preference to the routine procedure 
of following step by step thé successive developments. This method of present- 
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ing a minimum of synchronic cross-sections she adopts to the extent of entirely 
omitting periods as important as that from 1150 to 1850, although she probably 
realizes that the development of the individual types could not have gone along 
straight lines. 

Apart from the patterns, Dr. Hatcher sets off certain semantic groups, pri- 
marily verbs of movement (either bodily movement or movement through 
space) and of emotional or nervous reaction, notably increased during the Old 
French period. A separate chapter, in each portion, deals with the reflexive 
with inanimate subject, eminently characteristic of the present-day language. 
By this construction, two essentially different procedures can be accommodated, 
according to the author: personification, if a verb normally descriptive of the 
activity of a person is applied to that of a thing (71), and animization, which 
means substitution, within the vocabulary of things, of a construction suggestive 
of animate subject: amnis immergitur > amnis se immergit (73). A treatise on 
the conjugation of reflexive verbs with étre has been included (127-48), cul- 
minating in the proof that the rival form with avoir was dispossessed before it 
had a chance to establish itself strongly. ‘Throughout the book, Dr. Hatcher’s 
interest in analysis of style is in evidence. Discussing the modern picturesque 
style, she comments on such devices as assignment, to each object, of ‘a certain 
position, suggestive of potential movement’; endowment of matter with per- 
sonality; application of the landscape technique by writers like Flaubert or 
Gide (175-86). As the ‘second intransitive’ yielded to the reflexive in the 16th 
century and not by 1850, we are entitled to ask her at precisely what point the 
artistic effect begins to reside in the purposeful use of the reflexive, and to what 
degree the linguistic medium imposed upon the novelists constructions that were 
already deeply rooted and had lost some of their expressiveness. 

In a book so rich in suggestions, it is only natural that the reader should occa- 
sionally hesitate to accept the theories advocated by the author. Thus, in 
reference to the ‘situational soz’ (78-83), Dr. Hatcher calls attention to the 
genesis in Old French of a new pattern of verbs of self-perception: soz apergoivre, 
sot oblier, soi porpenser, sot aviser, in which she refuses to regard soz as indicative 
of introspection, unknown to the man of the Middle Ages. The resultant dis- 
crepancy between the mode of thinking and the means of expression she then 
attempts to eliminate by declaring that ‘in Old French, one’s self and one’s 
situation are interchangeable concepts’ and that the creation of the pattern 
‘is evidence of an especial attitude toward the Self’, namely ‘the exterior Self’, 
the ‘Self-in-a-given-situation’. Many readers may find this explanation not 
quite satisfactory. Examples adduced by the author show that these reflexive 
verbs could be used without any object, in an absolute sense. This, indeed, 
seems to have been the original construction; Dr. Hatcher admits that by the 
year 1100, the combination of these verbs with de or que was far from having 
firmly crystallized. Ifso, why not surmise that the real purpose of the pronoun 
was to center the hearer’s interest around the subject and draw his attention 
away from the course and content of thought, as in ‘réfléchir’, ‘nachdenken’, 
and in contradistinction with penser d, en. Evidently, sot had long before be- 
come void of meaning; by supplying a formal direct object, it deadened, at least 
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for a while, the natural desire for supplementary information; it served as a 
functional, but not semantic element. Therefore, it seems idle to inquire 
whether in the Chanson de Roland it referred to one’s ego or to one’s surround- 
ings. Just when, in the course of the first millennium, the type was coined, and 
how se developed its accessory function, is a matter of conjecture; that this 
must have occurred very long before the first chansons de geste came into 
existence, is borne out by the extension of the pattern all over the Romania. 
The pronoun was conceivably borrowed from the verbs of emotional reaction 
(93-4), in which the reflexive construction grew out of the Latin mediopassive. 

The author closes her book by insisting on the encroachment of se upon the 
territory of on (196-9); yet the trend seems decidedly to be toward segregation 
of the competing constructions. This differentiation may serve a variety of 
purposes. Dr. Hatcher might have been less hesitant in acknowledging that, no 
matter whether we say en Chine on cultive le riz or le riz se cultive en Chine, the 
reference to the agent remains equally vague. The significant contrast between 
the two sequences consists in that the former is applicable to the mention of rice 
plantations in a book on China, while the latter would appropriately single out 
China as a detail in a book dealing with rice. Rhythmical conditions in Modern 
French invariably require the transfer of the predicate to the end of the sentence, 
and the choice between two constructions entailing different word-orders permits 
smooth shift of emphasis at the discretion of the speaker. Historically, the 
assumption of a unilateral tendential shift from on to se also appears untenable. 
It can easily be shown that in preclassical French se occupied positions which it 
subsequently yielded to on. Ina sentence like estimez vous que ce fust pour gain, 
duquel ne se parloit encores entre les hommes (Louise Labé), only on could be 
properly employed in Modern French: ainsi se chastient les jeunes et presomptueux 
(ibid.) would nowadays have been rendered by ‘c’est ainsi qu’on punit les 
jeunes gens’. 

A similar segregation, in which the reflexive was on the losing rather than on 
the winning side, took place between se and estre tied to a participle or adjective. 
Assurez vous (Heptaméron) has yielded ground to soyez str ‘rest assured’; 
je mesmerveille, common in the 16th century, corresponds roughly to 
MFr. j’en suis tout émerveillé; penses tu que les infernaus s’en exemptent 
(L. Labé) has given way to en sotent exempts. Je suis faché de has superseded 
je me fache de before infinitival clauses. Se consentir de and se délibérer de, 
peculiar to the Renaissance style, have been abandoned in favor of the intransi- 
tive varieties. Verbs referring to the conduct or reaction of an individual such 
as se douloir de ‘to complain’, se plaire de ‘to enjoy’ (but not sé plaire a), se dépiter 
de ‘to be angry’, se désister de ‘to renounce’, s’étranger de ‘to become estranged’ 
have been discarded by the score. From this, it would appear that, except for 
sentences containing an inanimate subject, the reflexive has overstepped its 
climactic point by 1600. The development within the last centuries thus turns 
out to have been more complicated than Dr. Hatcher would make us believe. 
The retrocession of the reflexive before on and the passive in certain patterns of 
sentences certainly deserves as much attention as does its unquestioned advance 


in the rest of the field. 
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The author’s claim that whenever the alternative presents itself, the reflexive 
should be traced back to the transitive rather than the neuter construction, 
sometimes appears insufficiently substantiated (156, 161). It is doubtful, 
indeed, that désespérer ‘to despair’, in order to evolve the alternate form se 
désespérer, should have been dependent upon the intervention of sporadic 
désespérer ‘to drive into despair’, while association with countless verbs of emo- 
tional reaction could have most easily achieved the same effect. It is even less 
credible that so complex‘a notion as taire ses idées should have preceded soz tazre, 
common in Old French. I wonder why Dr. Hatcher is so unwilling to concede 
that in these and similar cases elements of sibi might have survived and merged 
with traces of se. Se taire is close to se dire and se penser, which imply com- 
munication with oneself, an afterthought anxiously, and often maliciously, held 
back. Sentences like vous faictes en vous mesmes un doute (Pantagruel); 2 se 
pensa en lui mesme (Heptaméron), used on a par with elle se promit en elle mesme 
(ibid.) urge us to reconsider the question of the syntactic function of the re- 
flexive. 

The author fails to give as much as an approximate date for the spread of 
reflexive constructions to sentences with an inanimate subject, nor does she 
specify the channels of transmission beyond mentioning the starting points. 
An important step in this direction was taken in preclassical French. Rabelais 
wrote: tout le bon vin se gasta; la teste se romp fort a estudier; les deux chordes se 
emprestrerent entre les chevaulz. Louise Labé, addressing her lute, said: tu te 
destens, and Marguerite de Navarre referred to a ring by the words: s7 par 
fortune se perd. Whether a connection between verbs connoting loss, waste, 
damage and those expressing movement (cf. German verlorengehen, entzweigehen) 
can be reconstructed, remains to be seen. The willingness to pretend that a 
thing is alive was in tune with the themes of Renaissance poetry, as may be 
illustrated again from L. Labé: et quelle pierre ne s’amollirott entendant le dous 
preschement (of Orpheus). Finally, the concept that such organs of the human 
body as the heart, the gall, the eye could alternately be viewed as endowed with, 
or deprived of, the faculty to generate movement and act independently, helped 
pave the way for the modern construction: a peu que le cuer ne me fent (Villon, 
Testament 208); je sens mon cuer qui s’affoiblit (ibid. 787); son chaste coeur se 
renforca a courir (Heptaméron); mon oeil veillant s’atendrira bien mieus (Labé); 
tant a vous voir mon coeur s’est arresté (ibid.); son fiel se creve sur son cuer (Testa- 
ment 316). Another link between abstract and concrete nouns was provided by 
generalizing pronouns: car a la mort, tout s’assouvit (Villon); rien ne se perdist 
(Rabelais). 

Some miscellaneous remarks. A few verbs connoting reciprocal action do not 
seem to fit altogether into the system of patterns proposed by Dr. Hatcher, e.g. 
se saluer. In early Modern French, the tendency prevailed to segregate the 
verbs connoting mutual action by prefixing entre-: s’entrebaiser, s’entrebattre, 
s’entrecaresser, s’entreconnaitre, s’entredédutre, s’entredétruire, s’entr’égorger, s’entr’- 
entendre, s’entreflatter, s’entrefrotter, s’entregratter, s’entremanger, and so forth. 
Illustrations from Marot, Malherbe, Corneille, La Fontaine, Saint-Simon, 
Fénélon, and their contemporaries will be found in the Dictionnaire Général. 
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The distinctive feature of these verbs, which cannot be classed in any of the 
three patterns, is restricted use in the singular (only following a subject in which 
the idea of plurality is present by implication, such as on, chacun).—The domains 
of the patterns should have been delineated more carefully. Se permettre de, 
se borner a have been assigned to pattern I (152), yet neither permettre nor 
borner is normally construed with a human being as direct object. Conversely, 
se tromper, se duper, s’abuser unmistakably belong to pattern I, and not III 
(158): a person unwittingly affects his own, as he would somebody else’s, inter- 
ests.—Between OFr. soi conoistre ‘to know one’s surroundings’ and MFr. se 
connaitre, suggestive of introspection, the intermediate shade is ‘to know one’s 
rank’: or est zl tens de vous congnoistre ‘now it is time to realize what your actual 
status in this world is’ (Villon, Testament 536); et tu mesconnois bien toy mesme 
... ne vois tu pas que tu n’es qu’un jeune garsonneau ‘surely, thou overestimatest 
thy importance’ (Labé, Débat).—A bold elliptic combination modelled after 
se voir is se souhatter as found in soy jeune fille soushaiter, Testament 454.— 
Bouger stands apart from the mouvoir, échapper, (r)approcher, avancer group in 
that it refuses to take on the reflexive; is this due to its frequent, perhaps exclu- 
sive occurrence in negative sentences? If so, the group 21 ne bougea pas seems 
to have evolved as a unit expressive of rest rather than of motion; cf. as early as 
Villon les mons ne bougent de leurs lieux. In this category, se was resorted to 
only for the purpose of differentiation, as in se tenir ‘to reside’ contrasted with 
tenir ‘to offer resistance’—When the type s’en eschaper began to disintegrate 
(111-7), the adverb not infrequently coalesced with the verb: s’enfuir. The 
only criterion for this shift is the word-order in compound tenses: the change of 
je m’en suts fut to je me suis enfui. Villon used soudainement s’en est volé (Testa- 
ment 174) and Marguerite de Navarre wrote: les deux serviteurs s’en furent furs. 
The transformation of en into a prefix thus seems to have occurred after 1600. 
This is only a small fraction of the problems raised by Dr. Hatcher’s book. 
Yet criticism of details does not detract in the least from the merits of the study, 
which, by its originality and thoroughness, remains an excellent piece of work. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Les ADVERBES EN -ment COMPLEMENTS D’UN VERBE EN FRANCAIS MODERNE: 
ETUDE DE CLASSEMENT SYNTAXIQUE ET SEMANTIQUE. By Hans NILsson- 
Exatr. (Etudes Romanes de Lund, No. 3.) Pp. 242. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup; Copenhague: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1941. 


This monograph, a Lund doctoral thesis, is a synchronic study of French 
adverbs in -ment when used as verbal complements. Inasmuch as the historical 
development of these adverbs and their morphological behavior in modern 
French have already been studied extensively, the author has limited himself to a 
treatment of their semantic functions. In this sphere, Nilsson-Ehle has set up 
a tripartite division of the basic meanings he has observed, under which he 
treats the various possible uses of these adverbs: ‘Adverbes de qualité’ 25-123 
(of the type joliment); ‘Adverbes de quantité’? 124-181 (type grandement); 
‘Adverbes de relation’ 182-221 (type présentement). Under these main cate- 
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gories, the different shades of meaning of these adverbs are studied extensively 
in numerous subdivisions, established partly according to syntactic relationships 
(e.g., ‘L’adverbe qualificatii par rapport au verbe, ... au sujet, ... 4 l’objet,’ 
etc.) and partly according to semantic function (L’adverbe indique la quantité 
d’une idée de substance’, ‘L’adverbe exprime une idée de relation spéciale’, etc.). 

We have become accustomed to a high standard of scholarly production from 
Swedish sources; this monograph maintains that standard. It is based ona 
wealth of examples chosen widely from modern literature and journalism. In 
the choice of his material and in his discussion the author shows great familiarity 
with the subtler nuances of modern French, and often makes valuable and per- 
ceptive remarks on individual points: cf. the discussion (82 ff.; 198) of the ‘dis- 
placed’ use of certain adverbs whose normal meaning is far removed from the 
semantic sphere of the word modified (e.g. le mur se dressait lourdement; al lui 
fallut expirer perpendiculairement) and that (214 ff.) of qualificative adverbs 
used in limitative function (type on ne saurait humainement faire davantage). 

Yet, despite the detail in which the field is covered, and the extensive discus- 
sion which the author devotes to each of the divisions and subdivisions which he 
establishes, the reader is left at the end with considerable sense of confusion: 
what, after all, is the final result of the analysis? What pattern, semantic or 
otherwise, prevails in the use of adverbs in -ment as verbal complements? No 
clear-cut answer is evident in Nilsson-Ehle’s treatment. To a considerable 
extent, this confusion is caused—as has been pointed out by Ritchie (in his 
review of Nilsson-Ehle, MLR 37.221-223 [1942])—by the overlapping of many 
of the categories which the author sets up. For example, when we are told that 
in such a sentence as M. Pirétre, juge d’instruction, installé a Langres derniére- 
ment, ... saluait, sourtait et pénétrait the adverb derniérement indicates ‘durée 
antérieure’ (173), we are inclined to wonder whether this is actually the meaning 
of the adverb alone, when used in this connection, or whether the meaning of 
‘duration’ is not derived rather from the whole phrase in its relation to the other 
parts of the sentence, with derniérement itself fulfilling only the narrower purpose 
of indicating the point of (relative) time at which the action denoted by installé 
took place. Many other cases could be cited throughout Nilsson-Ehle’s dis- 
cussion. 

Such confusion and overlapping is, however, only one aspect of the vagueness 
fundamentally inherent in the semantic approach to language study, and of the 
‘translational’ method which this approach necessarily involves. If one is 
forced to describe one’s material only by giving an equivalent—which can at 
best never be more than an approximation—of its meaning in other words 
(whether in the same language or in another—in which latter case the danger is of 
course greatly increased) it is practically impossible to avoid allowing the se- 
mantics of the translation to influence one’s view of the meaning and function of 
the form being studied. (Thus, in the case cited above, the approximate trans- 
lational equivalence of installé ... derniérement and installé depuis peu de temps 
does not justify us in saying that derniérement itself here indicates previous dura- 
tion.) Furthermore, since such a method never gives results that can be tied in 
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with those of a study in formal and functional terms, its results necessarily re- 
main suspended in mid-air, as it were, revolving within their own world of 
‘semantic equivalence’, and inaccessible to any more objective technique of 
observation. 

This criticism is, of course, directed more against the ‘semantic’ approach in 
general than against this particular work, which is in itself very meritorious 
and promising; nor is it meant to imply that such studies as this are in any way 
devoid of value. It may, at some time in the future, be possible to define mean- 
ing in a more positive way than has been done heretofore, and then such material 
as Nilsson-Ehle and other workers in the semantic field have gathered and 
classified may be reinterpreted and integrated into the results now being ob- 
tained by objective description of phonology, morphology, and syntax. 

Rosert A. Haut Jr. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Das UNGARISCHE SpRACHSysTEM. By JANos Lotz. Pp. 295. Stockholm: 
Ungarisches Institut, 1939. 


This descriptive grammar of modern Hungarian, of which only a few copies 
seem to have reached this country, was written by an American-born Hungarian, 
now director of the Hungarian Institute of Stockholm. It is a remarkably good 
work, which brings forth the characteristics of the language with a clarity, com- 
pleteness, and preciseness unparalleled, to the reviewer’s knowledge, in the field 
of Hungarian linguistics. Although the synchronic method has been well 
known and applied for decades in Hungary, no grammar to compete with this 
one has as yet been produced there. 

The author’s method differs in many details (some to its detriment) from the 
one developed chiefly by Sapir and Bloomfield and used generally in this country. 
In its essence it is Saussurean, but differs in certain respects also from the prac- 
tices of the major European groups that follow the teachings of Saussure. 
Yet Lotz’ independence, on the whole, is praiseworthy in view of his excellent 
results, especially as he succeeded, where so many Hungarian scholars before 
him have failed, in liberating himself from the shackles imposed by a schooling 
in Hungarian grammar. 

In his preface to the work Lotz explains some of the principles that guided 
him in writing this grammar. These are so sound and simple that they should be 
followed in the description of any language. For example: ‘Im Ausdruck ist die 
grosste Exaktheit erstrebt’ (8); ‘In der Anordnung war die grésst mégliche 
Klarhett das Ziel’ (8); ‘Das Material ist nach der strengsten Konsequenz bear- 
beitet. Keine Tatsache darf zweimal vorkommen und eine jede Tatsache muss 
einen und nur einen Platz im System haben’ (9); ‘Der Gegenstand wird objektiv 
behandelt, d.h. die ungarische Sprache wird beschrieben, wie sie ist’ (10). 

The book is based on the Saussurean dichotomy between le signifiant and le 
signifié, what Lotz calls ‘die Zwillingsnatur der Symbole’ (10). The initial 
chapter deals with the study of form, under which he includes script and ‘Rede 
(Laut)’. This part is easily the weakest in the book. Study of writing should 
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be no business of the descriptive linguist,! in spite of the author’s definition of 
it as ‘das zeitliche Nacheinander der Rede durch raéumliches Nacheinander 
dargestellt’ (17). Nevertheless, the treatment of the spelling is good and would 
be acceptable in some other context. 

For some reason which he does not explain, Lotz felt that ‘ein phonologisches 
Kapitel schien ... zur Beschreibung der Erscheinungen unndtig’ (10), and the 
few pages he devotes to phonemics are mostly unsatisfactory. The treatment 
of the vocalism is superficial: the author gives no reasons for his preference of the 
particular arrangement of the phonemes which he chooses and no adequate 
explanation of the phonetic aspects of the allophones. He does not devote 
enough attention to such important points of the consonantism as the differences 
(if any) between long and geminated, mentioning the subject in but one line. 
The discussion of the prosodemes is incomplete; juncture phenomena are ignored 
entirely. 

This section is followed by one on the study of meaning, wherein the author 
makes clear that he is not operating with logical but with psychological concep- 
tions. This analysis, though good as far as it goes, could well be dispensed with. 

The main section of the book is divided into two parts, essentially morphology 
and syntax. No lexicon is attached; the author’s observations on its relation to 
grammar are interesting: ‘Das Verhaltnis der Grammatik und des W érterbuches 
fasse ich so auf, dass es keinen Gegensatz zwischen ihnen gibt, sondern das 
Worterbuch eine spezifische, eingeschrinkte, nach dusserlichen Prinzipien 
geordnete Bearbeitung des Wortmaterials ist’ (11). 

The morphological part falls into two sections, one devoted to the parts of 
speech, the other to the analysis of the stems. The first is a most intelligent 
treatment, free from traditional prejudices. Lotz divides the words into two 
large classes (verbs and nouns), two small classes (conjunctions and interjec- 
tions), and an additional class of judgment-words. He regards words like igen 
‘yes’, dehogy ‘not at all’, bizony ‘certainly’, vajjon ‘whether’ etc. as distinct from 
adverbs, inasmuch as they express judgment (165-6). 

Lotz differentiates substantives from adjectives. The former fall into two 
classes, with vocalic and with consonantal stems. Each may be divided into 
three further subclasses. To the stems may be added a series of affixes: simple, 
possessive, and comparative—the three grouped together as ‘Grundaffixe’; then 
there are the 24 case suffixes. The entire table occupies one page (66), and is 
the best treatment the reviewer has ever seen of this complex subject, though still 
further simplification is practicable. 

Adjectives and numerals, says Lotz, ‘stehen oft nebeneinander als qualitative 
und quantitative Entsprechungen der Dingakzidenzien’ (12). The discussion of 
these groups, as well as of pronouns and adverbs, follows the same pattern. All 
these are grouped under nomina: a procedure entirely justified, as the author 
himself remarks, even in the case of pronouns and articles, as the latter, for 
example, are regarded as adjectival demonstrative pronouns. 


1 (Surely this injunction is too sweeping. Linguistic method requires only that a linguist 
be aware of the difference between a language and a system of writing, so that he may not 
mistake his discussion of the latter for a contribution to linguistics in the strict sense. BB] 
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In the sections devoted to the verb, verbal form is separated from verbal 
phrase (menni fog ‘he will go’). Three verbal nominal groups are distinguished: 
the verbal substantive, which ‘bezeichnet ein Ding, bei dem man noch an das 
Dauern denkt’ (163), e.g. tanulni ‘to study’; the verbal adjective, which ‘bezeich- 
net eine Eigenschaft, bei der man noch an das Dauern denkt’ (164), e.g. az 
alvé leény ‘the sleeping girl’; and the verbal adverb, which ‘bezeichnet einen 
Umstand, bei dem man an das Dauern denkt’ (164), e.g. futva jén ‘he comes 
running’. 

The analytical chapter deals with composition and derivation The author 
quite rightly regards the type mentem volna ‘I would have gone’ as a compound 
form, as it satisfies all conditions set up for compounds, unlike the adverbial 
phrases of the type a hdz alatt ‘below the house’, to which further suffixes may 
be added. 

Under derivation Lotz deals with both bound and free morphemes. A 
derived word for him is one that possesses a stem ‘der mit einem anderen, 
urspriinglicheren Wort identisch ist’ (184). The new word or certain inflec- 
tional forms of it may be identical with the original word or certain inflectional 
forms of it: végre ‘at last’ (adverb) < vég-re ‘to the end’ (sublative case—called 
illative by Lotz—of vég). 

The syntax which concludes the work follows the same arrangement as the 
morphology, though it is considerably shorter. This is due not to the incom- 
pleteness of the treatment but to the absence of long lists and inflectional 
material. 

Lotz deals first of all with closely knit groups of phrases. In the actual study 
of sentences he distinguishes two main types, the full sentence and the situation- 
sentence (Situationssatz). The latter includes sentences depending on the 
context, such as book-titles; this arrangement precludes the need of such nega- 
tive concepts as ‘ellipsis’. 

There is also a distinction between ‘Satz’ and ‘Sentenz’. The first refers to 
‘eine abgeschlossene Einheit in der Sprache’, the latter to a subject-predicate 
relationship (224-6). Two chapters follow on the simple ‘Satz’ and its con- 
struction, with an analysis of ‘Satzkomplexe’. The types of ‘Satz’ are classified 
not according to vague psychological notions but in terms of linguistic relations. 

The analytical section deals with coordination and subordination. Lotz 
distinguishes five types of the former, which fall into two larger units: antitheti- 
cal coordination (adversative, conclusive, and explanative) ; and linear coordina- 
tion (copulative and disjunctive-alternative). These new categories make the 
system exceedingly simple and clear. 

The one objection against this book—apart from its neglect of phonemics and 
the occasional intrusion of extra-linguistic considerations—is the constant 
running commentary from the semantic point of view. Each section of formal 
description is immediately followed by another parallel section on ‘Bedeutung’. 
This reviewer approves the separation of the field which deals with the inter- 
relationships of signs from the field which deals with the relationship of signs 
to their designata: Lotz never confuses the two; he presents them alternately. 
But this is pedagogically and scientifically a wasteful method. The reader is 
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advised to focus his attention on the formal sections of the book, and then, if 
he likes, to reread the grammar from the other point of view. 

Lotz could certainly improve his book by writing an entirely new and detailed 
chapter on Hungarian phonemics; by segregating the formal and the semantic 
sections into two consecutive parts, each complete in itself; and by adding an 
analytic index. He should consult especially the works of Laziczius, the fore- 
most Hungarian phonemicist. On the other hand, scholars from all fields of 
descriptive linguistics should study this excellent and original (though, as the 
author insists, only experimental and tentative) grammar. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


OsTJAKISCHE CHRESTOMATHIE MIT GRAMMATIKALISCHEM ABRISS UND WORTER- 
VERZEICHNIS. By W. Srermitz. Pp. 102. Ungarisches Institut an der 
Universitat Stockholm, Finnisch-ugrisches Seminar an der Universitat 
Uppsala, 1942. 


Of the Ugric languages, Hungarian, Vogul, and Ostjak, the last has received 
by far the least attention from descriptive linguists. This important language, 
spoken by some 18,000 people (according to Karjalainen’s figures) along the 
lower and middle reaches of the river Ob, has, in fact, no synchronic grammar 
devoted to it, although many articles on it have been written from the compara- 
tive viewpoint. The need for a descriptive grammar is filled, admirably in 
every way, by Steinitz’ work. The collection of texts occupies only about one 
fourth of the book, the other sections being an introduction, a grammatical 
sketch, and a lexicon. 

There are two outstanding features in the introductory section: a fairly com- 
prehensive bibliography of Ostjak linguistics (6-11), and a clear discussion of the 
dialects of this language (1-4). The author sets up a table with four columns; 
in the first he lists 16 features (phonological and morphological) of Ostjak, and 
in the others, one for each dialect, he indicates the presence or absence of the 
given feature: thus ‘Ablaut in nominal inflection ... no ... yes ... yes’, and 
so forth. Needless to say, the selection of isophones and isomorphs i is purely 
arbitrary (as is the omission of isoglosses and the equally important isosyn- 
tagms); and a glance at the table once again confirms the linguistic geographer’s 
adage that every linguistic form has its own history and that a dialect is an 
arbitrarily delimited area depending largely on the linguist’s qualitative and 
quantitative weighting. 

Every student of Finno-Ugric will heartily sympathize with Steinitz’ chapter 
on the transcription of Ostjak (12-4), as there is no excuse for the diacritical 
monsters which crawl over so many articles in this field. One is grateful for his 
announcement, faithfully carried out, of using a really simple transcription 
avoiding diacritics unless absolutely necessary. 

The chrestomathy itself (46-70) contains selections chiefly from the dialect of 
Scherkaly (on which the grammar is based), but also from others, including the 
literary dialect. 
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The lexicon (71-99) is especially valuable, inasmuch as it contains etymological 
notes for numerous words, though unfortunately not for all that could easily 
have been included. 

This review will concern itself with a summary of the grammar, since this 
language is not generally known, and books on Ostjak are very difficult to get. 
Although Steinitz’ is but a sketch, it is satisfactory from all points of view. 
The single criticism against it is for its omission of syntax—but one has come, 
regrettably, to expect this from recent synchronic grammars. 

The phonology (15-22) as outlined by Steinitz contains most of the essential 
information. There are eight vocalic phonemes in Ostjak, i ao u é 4 6 %, with 
three distinctive features, namely quantity (4 short, 4 long), labialization (4 
labial, 4 nonlabial), and tongue height (4 close, 4 open). There is also an [a], 
which must be regarded as an allophone of /a/, since it occurs only in unstressed 
positions while [a] is found only under stress. Eighteen consonants occur short: 
p, t, Uk, m,n, n, 9, 1, U, 7, 8, 8’, §&, w, J, y, x; eleven also occur long: tt, tt’, kk, 
mm, nn, nn, ny, Ul, ss, 77, xx. Both vowels and consonants have morphopho- 
nemic variants (discussed under the headings Vokalwechsel and Konsonanten- 
wechsel). There is anon-tonemic accent: a word, when by itself, bears a heavy 
stress on the initial syllable, but otherwise wherever the sentence intonation 
happens to fall. In the latter respect, therefore, it differs markedly from 
Hungarian, where stress indicates a new word and is functional. 

Ostjak has three parts of speech, sharply differentiated: nouns, personal pro- 
nouns, and verbs. Substantives, adjectives, numerals, pronouns other than 
personal, are morphologically indistinguishable from one another, and are 
classed together as nouns. Nouns are formed by a large number of suffixes, 
and are inflected in but three cases: nominative (or stem form), locative, and 
lative; there are three numbers: singular, dual, and plural. The stem form 
bears no suffix; the locative ends in -na and the lative in -a. Singular is not 
marked by an ending; the dual suffix is -yan, the plural suffix -at. The stem 
undergoes regularly morphophonemic alterations when inflected. There is a 
complete series of possessive suffixes. Personal pronouns have a separate 
paradigm altogether. Verbs are built with a large number of suffixes, which 
often perform multiple functions. Steinitz gives a long alphabetical list of them 
(33-6), as well as of the changes which the stem undergoes upon inflection. 
There are three persons, three numbers, two tenses (present and past), two 
modes (indicative and imperative), two voices (active and passive), and two 
conjugations (subjective and objective), as well as the nominal forms: infinitive, 
present and past participles, and gerund. 

The author is too modest in claiming no more than pedagogical value for his 
work. That it surely has. This book is a forcible demonstration of the prin- 
ciple that the best way to teach a language is by presenting the student with a 
scientifically written grammar that keeps steadily to the synchronic point of 
view, presents the text material on which the descriptive grammar is based, and 
includes a lexicon easy to handle in connection with the text. There is no 
doubt that this sort of textbook is infinitely more useful than a series of dis- 
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connected, graded exercises accompanying a childish and unscientific grammar. 
But Steinitz’ work is also a contribution of definite merit to Ostjak and to 
general Finno-Ugric linguistics. 
Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLDEST KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. By A. N. NARASIMHIA. 
(University of Mysore Studies in Dravidian Philology, No.1.) Pp. xxiv + 
375. Mysore: University of Mysore, 1941. 


In an earlier review in this journal (Lana. 12.300-1) I wrote that among the 
desiderata in Dravidian linguistic studies were authoritative historical grammars 
of the literary languages, and mentioned that such work was being done on the 
Kanarese language in Mysore. The work now under review is an excellent 
example of what is needed. It gives us a descriptive grammar of the oldest 
records that we have in this language,} listing and analyzing with the greatest 
completeness all the phonological, morphological, and syntactical data provided 
by 66 inscriptions of the 6th and 7th centuries. The work includes in its appa- 
ratus complete texts of the inscriptions in Roman transcription, and a complete 
glossarial index of all words found. We would have welcomed an English 
translation of the inscriptions, but the nature of the index of words makes this 
a less glaring lack than it might otherwise have been, though it is still difficult 
for the scholar who is not a specialist in Kanarese to find his way through the 
inscriptions. We might note in passing that the author follows the excellent 
practice of giving in Roman transcription all forms quoted from any Dravidian 
language; it is a habit that linguistic scholars in India, as well as elsewhere, 
might all well adopt for the benefit of the foreign linguistic scholars who are 
not Dravidian specialists but nevertheless have an interest in all and any body 
of linguistic data for their scientific purposes. 

Beside the descriptive grammar based on the inscriptions there are numerous 
historical and comparative sections in the book, tracing the history of Kanarese 
phenomena within the language itself and comparing Kanarese forms with those 
of other South Dravidian languages. The conclusions based on these studies 
are in the highest degree valuable for Dravidian studies. The author has 
given precision to many observations which were made on Kanarese by earlier 
scholars; it is unlikely that his conclusions on processes and chronology can be 
upset by later workers. 

The most interesting sections are those on phonology. In the History of 
O.K. p (1-22) it is made clear that p- > h- in the 10th century. The change 
apparently is a criterion of all modern Kanarese dialects. Badaga of the 
Nilgiri Hills to the south of Mysore is consequently one of these, as is shown by 
this linguistic criterion as well as by traditional history. Toda of the Nilgiris, 
on the other hand, is not; nor is Coorg, which is spoken in the hills to the west of 


1 The earliest dated inscription included here is of 578 a.p. The earliest Kanarese literary 
work known dates from about 877 a.p. After this book was completed an inscription was 
discovered which is dated about 450 a.p.; its contents are said not to affect the general 
conclusions. 
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Mysore.? Kota is puzzling; in general, p- remains, but in a few words, notably 
the verb o-g-, o-y- ‘go’, South Dravidian p- > h- > zero, as in modern colloquial 
Kanarese. What the solution is for Kota still remains to be seen; one possi- 
bility is borrowing from Badaga. 

The primitive South Dravidian post-dental voiced one-flap tremulant (r) 
has in general fallen together with the post-dental trill (r) in modern Kanarese, 
the change appearing first in the records in 1296 a.p. (23-51). Tamil, Malaya- 
lam, and Telugu also show the two phonemes in their early records. Only 
Malayalam and some of the southernmost dialects of Tamil nowadays keep 
them apart. In Coorg, in Tulu on the west coast, and in Kota they have fallen 
together. Toda, like Malayalam, distinguishes the two phonemes. 

Primitive South Dravidian has v-. This is preserved in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Telugu, and Kota. In the 9th century Kanarese for the first time shows 
v- > b- (52-60). Tulu and Coorg show the same change. Toda has v- > p-, 
with no b- existing in the language (i.e. b- > p-, if there were any cases of 
primitive South Dravidian b-, still a moot point). 

The section on the retroflex fricative (61-85) shows that this phoneme became 
r before consonants and | intervocalically in the 10th century. Even to sketch 
the comparative data here would take too much space; it is enough to say that 
only in Malayalam and in some Tamil dialects does the retroflex fricative still 
remain as a separate phoneme. 

It remains to repeat that this book is a milestone in Dravidian studies. We 


must hope that its author will find it possible to continue his scholarly work on 
the Dravidian languages in the intervals of his duties as librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


2 Statements about Toda, Kota, and Coorg are based on unpublished material in my 
field-notes. 
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TAXEMES AND IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS 


KENNETH L. PIKE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[Critical examination of the grammatical chapters in Bloomfield’s Language, 
with suggestions toward a procedure for grammatical analysis.] 


I. TAXEMES AND TAGMEMES 


1.1. Many students of Leonard Bloomfield’s Language! have been inspired, 
by the extraordinary insight into grammatical phenomena there shown, to 
attempt descriptive analysis from that basis. Frequently, however, their 
hopes of success are dulled somewhat by the singular fact that the material 
proves more elusive in application than it did in appreciation. 

In an attempt a couple of years ago to use Bloomfield’s principles to analyze 
the complicated syntax of Mixteco, an Indian language of Mexico,? I came to 
the conclusion that a slightly different statement of the actual procedure of 
analysis would facilitate syntactic description; this involved a number of 
criteria which could be applied consecutively in order to arrive at the ranks and 
labels of construction. 

It was only recently, however, that I reached a further conclusion: that 
part of the difficulty of Bloomfield’s material for the beginning student was the 
lack of clarity in his statements of the relationship between taxemes and tag- 
memes, and the actual operation with these principles. 

This paper,’ then, has two goals: first to point out this confusion, and second 
to outline a procedure which a student can apply to the easier stages of syntactic 
analysis. The illustrative English material, the phonetic transcriptions, and the 
definitions are deliberately taken from Bloomfield, and constant references are 
given to his material, to enable the student to correlate this brief study with 
his more complete descriptive presentation. 


1.2. Bloomfield parallels TaxEME with PHONEME in that both are said to be 
meaningless: ‘Like a phoneme, a taxeme, taken by itself, in the abstract, is 
meaningless’ (166); also, the PHEMEME includes phoneme and taxeme (264). 

Obviously, a phoneme means nothing by itself. It is only occasionally that 
a single phoneme is a morpheme (as in -s plural, etc.); the occurrences are, in 
a sense, mere coincidences. 

Taxemes are quite the opposite. A large percentage of taxemes have mean- 
ings; where there seems to be no meaning, there frequently is one present, even 
if it be simply connotative and too ephemeral for ready description. Let us 
consider meanings of various types of taxemes. There are only four types 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language; New York, 1933. 

2 The research in Mixteco was carried on under the auspices of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, Oklahoma. 

3’ The preparation of this paper was made possible by a Faculty Research grant from 
the University of Michigan, 1942-3, in connection with my work for the English Language 
Institute. 
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(163-8): ORDER (word order or morpheme order); MODULATION (secondary 
phonemes of stress and pitch); PHONETIC MODIFICATION ([djuwk] to [doé] 
in duchess); and SELECTION (i.e. choice of verb, adjective, etc.). 

(1) As for selection, EVERY taxeme of selection has a meaning—the meaning 
of the selected form class. These are perhaps the most important of all taxemes. 
Bloomfield says of them (190), “Taxemes of selection play a large part in the 
syntax of most languages; syntax consists largely in defining them—in stating, 
for instance, under what circumstances (with what accompanying forms or, if 
the accompanying forms are the same, with what differences of meaning [NB!]) 
various form-classes (as, say, indicative and subjunctive verbs, or dative and 
accusative nouns, and so on) appear in syntactic constructions.’ This con- 
fuses one who has previously read (167) that ‘none of these taxemes [in an 
illustration showing a sample of taxemes of selection, order, modulation, and 
modification], taken by itself, has any meaning ... .’ The choice of a member 
of a form class involves a taxeme of selection—which must also include the 
choice of the class meaning (146, 247, 266-7) of the form class. 

(2) Taxemes of order are closely related to the position and function in which 
words may occur. Thus the difference between you in he hit you and in you hit 
him may be stated on the one hand in terms of position or function, as actor or 
goal, and on the other hand in terms of the order of items which concomitantly 
controls this position or function. Bloomfield describes many of these meanings 
—always, of course, with the reservation that ‘class-meanings, like all other 
meanings, elude the linguist’s power of definition’, ‘class-meanings are ... only 
vague situational features’ (267-8). Among various samples given on 267, 
this is typical: ‘English substantive expressions occur, for instance, in the 
position of actor in the actor-action construction (John ran), with the positional 
meaning “performer of an action.” ’ Elsewhere (163) he says that ‘Sometimes 
differences of order have connotative values; thus, Away ran John is livelier 
than John ran away’. 

(3) The taxemes of modulation—‘the use of secondary phonemes’ (163)— 
also usually have meanings. This is especially true of pitch features. Thus 
Bloomfield defines the meaning of ‘exclamatory final ‘pitch’ as ‘strong stimulus’ 
(166) and states that in Run! it is both a taxeme and a tagmeme. Stress acts 
somewhat differently from pitch; it would seem preferable to treat it as of two 
types. Sentence stress (or ‘loudest stress’? [91]) might be defined as ‘calling 
attention to the stressed item’; e.g. I |'will go. ''I will go. I will ''go. Lexical 
stress may possibly have no meaning of itself, but may rather contribute, like 
segmental phonemes, to the basic features of the word, as in con/vict versus 
convict (but see modulation by stress, 220-1). 

(4) The taxeme of phonetic modification plays a far less prominent part, and 
the meanings are even more vague. Bloomfield says, however, that don’t 
and do not have ‘a difference in connotation’ (164). 

If taxemes have meaning, it is obvious that they overlap with tagmemes, 
which are defined by Bloomfield (166, 264) as ‘the smallest meaningful units of 
grammatical form’. 


1.3. A second and related basic confusion arises from this definition of tag- 
memes as the smallest meaningful units of grammatical form (166) when we find 
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situations in which the tagmemes are composed of several taxemes, said to be 
meaningless, of which some, at least, seem to have meanings fully as concrete 
as those mentioned above and attributed to tagmemes. In other words, tag- 
memes are not always minimal units of grammatical form and meaning. 

For example, the definitions of tagmeme and taxeme are immediately followed 
(166-7) by three illustrations to show the contrast between them. 

The first of these illustrations (Run/) is said to have two taxemes and two 
tagmemes, which must be here equated (‘exclamatory final-pitch, and the selec- 
tive feature which consists in the use of an infinitive verb’); in this illustration, 
no clear borderline can be seen between taxeme and tagmeme. 

In the second illustration (John ran; poor John ran away; the boys are here; 
I know) there is said to be just one tagmeme, composed of several taxemes. 
The tagmeme (made up of the taxemes ‘taken all together’) means ‘that the one 
constituent (the nominative expression) “performs” the other constituent (the 
finite verb expression)’; while none of the taxemes ‘has any meaning’. But at 
least some of these taxemes do actually have meanings as specific as items given 
elsewhere in the book: for example the taxeme of phonetic modification of John’s 
here parallels the don’t of 164 which has a ‘difference in connotation’ from do 
not; the taxeme of selection of one constituent, the ‘nominative expression’, 
parallels what is elsewhere called (267) ‘the positional meaning “performer of 
an action” ’. The other constituent, ‘finite verb expressions’, parallels (267) 
‘the class-meaning of the larger form-class of verbs as “‘action” ’; the meanings 
of the taxemes of order overlap the functional positions which they help estab- 
lish, as can be inferred from the words (267), ‘this statement defines for us the 
meanings of the two positions; the meaning of the actor-position is “performer of 
B,” and that of the action position is ‘performed by A”’. The modulatory 
taxeme in I know [aj 'now] might be defined as meaning ‘attention concen- 
trated upon the knowledge’. 

In the third illustration (John ran!), the first tagmeme, exclamatory pitch, 
is also a meaningful taxeme, ‘strong stimulus’ (cf. 166); the second, ‘(object) 
performs (action)’, is similar to the preceding illustration; the third, ‘complete 
and novel utterance’, selection of an actor-action phrase as a sentence, is else- 
where (171-2) called a taxeme of selection. 

If meaningful tagmemes are at times composed of several meaningful taxemes, 
then tagmemes are not minimal in the sense that taxemes or phonemes or 
morphemes are minimal. One may conclude, furthermore, that the criteria 
of size (smallest unit ...) and meaningfulness have not yet provided an easily 
applied methodology for separating taxemes and tagmemes; and that there is 
no clear methodology whereby one knows the number of tagmemes or taxemes 
he may expect to find in an utterance. 


1.4. Presumably, Bloomfield meant to use the term tagmeme to label a com- 
posite unit of a type not yet dealt with here; perhaps he meant the most embrac- 
ing or basic of all features of a given construction. This might be indicated by 
the parentheses around ‘object’ and ‘action’ in the tagmeme ‘(object) performs 
(action)’; here a layer of tagmemes may be indicated, in which the top layer is 
the full actor-action sequence and a lower layer is the features of object and 
action. The absence of a statement of his methodology for labeling such 
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levels of analysis must be considered a third major source of difficulty to the 
beginner.* 


1.5. A fourth difficulty is that the term taxeme, defined as minimal, sometimes 
is used in situations where several smaller taxemes are actually involved. Only 
on the basis of differences of rank for taxemes and constructions, where dif- 
ferent layers of form are postulated for the analysis, might this be warranted; 
but no adequate differentiation between them is made. Several different layers 
may be observed in Bloomfield’s analysis of the form duchess, 167-8. 

Under ‘selection’, several features are mentioned: (1) duke ‘belongs to a special 
class of English forms which combine with the form -ess’; it is (2) male, (3) 
personal, and (4) anoun. He might also have added that it is (5) singular, (6) 
bounded (205), (7) common (205), (8) substantive (249). In addition, (9) 
-ess constitutes a form class of its own. Now since he says (265) that ‘the func- 
tions of lexical forms are created by taxemes of selection’, and ‘Lexical forms 
which have any function in common, belong to a common form-class’, it would 
seem that EAcH of the form-class divisions just enumerated would constitute a 
separate grammatical feature which equals (166) a taxeme: these may be com- 
pared with the ‘subsidiary taxemes of selection’ described on 192, 190-4. 

Specifically, for example, Bloomfield says on 202 that ‘the noun is a word- 
class; like all form-classes, it is to be defined in terms of grammatical features’, 
so that the classes of ‘noun’, ‘male’, ‘singular’, etc. would each involve a separate 
taxeme. Yet he states that ‘all these facts [numbered and referred to in the 
preceding paragraph], taken together, may be viewed as a single taxeme of 
selection’ (168). If a ‘fact’, then, can be equated with a ‘feature’, and a taxeme 
has been defined as a feature, it is clear that in the present instance several 
smaller taxemes are viewed for structural convenience as constituting just one, 
new, composite taxeme. 

Under ‘order’, similarly, he implies that there is but one taxeme—that ‘-ess 
is spoken after the accompanying form’. Yet the reciprocal—that duke pre- 
cedes -ess—is equally a separate taxeme, from the point of view of duke. Under 
‘modulation’, Bloomfield actually divides the description into two such parts: 
-ess is ‘unstressed’, but duke ‘has a high stress’, presumably because here the 
relationship is not quite reciprocal (i.e. both might have been unstressed). 

All of these features are compressed on this level into four units—of selection, 
order, modulation, and phonetic modification; and ‘these four grammatical 
features’ are said to describe fully ‘the complex form duchess’ (168). It is 
evident that this layer of analysis combines several features into single features 
still described as minimal. 


1.6. In the sentences immediately following this statement, however, a higher 
layer begins to appear, in which these four are ignored as such and the entire 
word is treated in the actual utterance Duchess! as a single lexical form ac- 
companied by two taxemes: one of selection (‘substantive expression’) and one of 
modulation. The full statement (168) may well be quoted: ‘Any actual ut- 


‘A misprint in the third line of 264, corrected in later printings of the book, defines 
tagmemes as features of arrangement. The term should be taxemes; cf. 166. 
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terance can be fully described in terms of the lexical form and the accompanying 
grammatical features. Thus, the utterance Duchess! consists of the lexical form 
duchess and the two taxemes of exclamatory final-pitch and selection of a sub- 
stantive expression’. 

In other words, Bloomfield no sooner describes duchess as having four taxemes, 
than he immediately describes it as having one. Obviously his point of view 
has shifted, and a different layer of analysis is under attention. The student, 
however, is confused by this shift, and by the fact that four ‘smallest’ units of 
form (each composed of several ‘facts’) may by a shift of attention become one. 

In the paragraph following the two just referred to, Bloomfield shuffles the 
items again, but this time in terms of (three) tagmemes rather than taxemes— 
the first tagmeme includes the arrangement of duke and -ess (the first four com- 
posite taxemes described); the second, modulation by exclamatory final pitch; 
and the third, the selection of a substantive expression (viewing the term duchess 
as a single grammatical entity). 


1.7. The difficulties which seem to be present in Bloomfield’s material may be 
summarized as follows: the taxeme, defined as meaningless, very frequently 
appears to have meaning; both taxeme and tagmeme, defined as minimal units, 
appear at times to be composite; the relationship appears clear-cut in definition 
but vague in operation; different layers of analysis which are the basis for certain 
operations are not presented with sufficient clarity for the student to recognize 
them. 


II, DEFINITIONS OF TAXEMES AND TAGMEMES 


2.1. Somewhat diffidently I suggest the following classifications and relabel- 
lings as perhaps being a bit easier to handle than Bloomfield’s. 

FEATURE (of arrangement; grammatical feature): a single fact of grammatical 
arrangement; a SIMPLE taxeme. E.g. the fact that [doé] precedes -ess. 

TAXEME: a complex, composite, or simple feature of meaningful or meaning- 
less grammatical arrangement, of the basic type of selection, order, modulation, 
or phonetic modification. E.g. the facts of selection of the male personal 
noun duke. 

TAGMEME: a composite view of the basic composite taxemes of a linguistic 
form, at any one specific layer of structure. E.g. the total arrangement features 
of the form duchess considered as a single entity. 

LAYER OF STRUCTURE: an isolated utterance (a sentence type); or the imme- 
diate constituents of a construction. E.g. Poor John as one layer; Poor and 
John as the next layer. 

LAYERS OF TAGMEMES AND TAXEMES: A linguistic form can have no more than 
one tagmeme to a sentence type or to an immediate constituent of a construction. 
One tagmeme may be composed of no more than four complex (or simple) 
taxemes—one of selection (i.e. TYPE of item), one of order (i.e. POSITION of item), 
one of modulation (i.e. the use of secondary phonemes), and one of phonetic 
modification. The top layer, or tagmeme of a sentence type, may be called a 
MACROTAGMEME, and is the composite picture of the basic taxemes of an isolated 
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utterance. The second layer cuts the form into its two (or rarely more) imme- 
diate constituents; each of the immediate constituents, in turn, may likewise 
have one tagmeme composed of no more than its four possible complex (or simple) 
taxemes. The analysis of the syntax ends when one has arrived, by successive 
layers of immediate constituents, to the tagmeme and the taxemes of each 
individual word; for a total grammatical analysis one continues with the mor- 
phology and ends with the tagmeme and the taxemes of each morpheme. 

ULTIMATE TAGMEMES and ULTIMATE TAXEMES: the tagmemes and taxemes of 
the ultimate constituents. 


2.2. Under this organization of features of arrangement, we see that simple 
taxemes or features may combine into single complex taxemes of selection, order, 
modulation, or modification respectively, on a single layer of structure. The 
composite of these four complex taxemes is a tagmeme; tagmemes, then, appear 
as a kind of supertaxeme on the same structural layer. The layers themselves 
pyramid, until at the top one finds the largest, most inclusive tagmeme—the 
macrotagmeme. 

Frequently a tagmeme will have only two of its taxemes—order (including 
position before and after zero) and selection. The modulation taxemes usually 
apply to phrases or words, and hence rarely appear as ultimate taxemes. Phone- 
tic modification is less frequent than order and selection. This differs but 
slightly from Bloomfield’s statements and implications at the top of 169. 


2.3. These definitions pave the way for a presentation of a methodology, in 
the illustrative analysis of a sentence. Where it seems possible, illustrations 
and definitions of form and meaning have been taken or adapted from Bloom- 
field; page references indicate the specific sources. 


III. SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF A SENTENCE 


3. In the table, Roman numerals indicate successive layers of structure; lines 
show the division into immediate constituents; Arabic numerals indicate the 
order in which forms will be discussed. M marks a constituent in a morphological 
construction. 


the ver-y poor duch-ess to the house 


clea 
6 9 


11M] |12M 
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(1) The very poor duchess ran to the house. 

TaxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of an actor-action favorite sentence type 
(172) ; with meaning ‘(subject) performs (action)’ (cf. 165). (b) Order: preceded 
and followed by zero; with meaning ‘isolated utterance’. (c) Modulation: fall- 
ing final pitch; with meaning ‘end of sentence’ (170). In cases of several 
modulations in a single sentence, the subdivisions should be treated as having 
separate taxemes of pitch. 

TAGMEME (or MACROTAGMEME): isolated actor-action narrative sentence type; 
with meaning ‘complete and novel utterance’ (cf. 172). 

(2) The very poor duchess 

TAXEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of determination-substance construction as a 
substantive expression (see 202, 165); with meaning ‘specifically limited object’ 
(ef. 202, 165). Additional features—singular, feminine—will be given under 
duchess. (b) Order: followed by action-axis construction; with meaning ‘per- 
former’. Order and selection will often overlap in meaning, since taxemes of 
order usually ‘occur along with taxemes of selection’ (197) or ‘supplement 
taxemes of selection’ (198). The fact that it follows zero has already been 
covered, because the present form is in included position in (1b) above. (c) 
Modulation: a rhythmic unit; with meaning ‘grammatical unit’. 

TAGMEME: determination-substance nominative expression; with meaning 
‘specific performer’. 

(3) The 

TAxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of a limiting adjective (202) of the subclass 
definite (203) determiner (203); with meaning ‘identification’ of specimen (203). 
(b) Order: precedes the head, partially closing the construction (196-7); with 
meaning ‘identificational modifier of specimen’; for item which it follows, see 
(1b). (c) Modulation: atonic, unstressed (cf. 186-9); with meaning ‘normal 
lack of prominence’. (d) Modification: included variant (183), of a special 
compulsory sandhi type (187) [50] before consonants; no meaning, except normal 
style as differing connotatively from the over-precise [Si]. 

TAGMEME: identification of specimen in normal utterance; with meaning 
‘identificational modifier of specimen’. 

(4) very poor duchess 

TAXxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of modified character-substance construc- 
tion; with meaning ‘specimen with modified quality’. (b) Order: preceded by 
limiting adjective; followed by action-axis construction; with meaning ‘head of 
actor construction’. (c) Modulation: level stress, or stress on each word with- 
out pause; with meaning ‘unified construction’. 

TAGMEME: unified but modified character-substance expression; with meaning 
‘specimen with modified quality’. 

(5) very poor 

TaxeEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of modified adjective construction; with 
meaning ‘modified quality’. (b) Order: precedes the head; with meaning 
‘attribute of specimen’; for item which it follows see (4b). (c) Modulation: 
see (4c). 

TAGMEME: modified adjective expression; with meaning ‘modified quality of 
specimen’. 
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(6) very 

TAXEMES: (a) Selection: choice of an adverb; with meaning ‘modification of 
a qualitative expression’. (b) Order: precedes the adjective; with meaning 
‘modification of a quality’; for item which it follows, see (4b). (c) Modulation: 
lexical pattern, first syllable stressed, second unstressed; normal stress on roots. 

TAGMEME: adverbial modifying expression; with meaning ‘modification of a 
characteristic of a specimen’. 

(7M) ver- 

TAxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of a bound root, as one form of a derived 
complex primary word (cf. 209, 240-4); with meaning ‘unique lexical consti- 
tuent’. (b) Order: the root precedes the primary affix; with meaning ‘unique 
root’. For the item which it follows, see (4b). (c) Modulation: see (6c). 

TAGMEME: Selection of bound root; with meaning ‘unique lexical constituent’. 

(8M) -y 

TaxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of a bound primary affix determinative (209, 
240-4); with meaning of lexical extension of root. (b) Order: affix follows root; 
with meaning ‘obligatory accompaniment of the root’ (ef. 240). (c) Modula- 
tion: see (6c). 

TAGMEME: primary affix; with meaning ‘obligatory lexical extension of root’. 

(9) poor 

TAxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of descriptive adjective (202); with meaning 
‘qualitative character of a specimen’ (202). (b) Order: follows the adverb 
modifier as head of the modified adjective expression; with meaning ‘qualitative 
attribute of specimen’. (c) Modulation: see (4c). 

TAGMEME: descriptive adjective; with meaning ‘qualitative character of a 
specimen’. 

(10) duchess 

TAXEMES: (a) Selection: choice of singular female bounded personal sub- 
stantive expression (168, 205); with meaning ‘one female object’ (cf. 250-1) 
or ‘species occurring in individual indivisible specimens’ (cf. 249, 205). (b) 
Order: follows the adjective expression, as its head; with meaning ‘object’; 
for the item which follows it, see (2b). (ce) Modulation: see (4c). 

TAGMEME: singular female substantive; with meaning ‘one female object’. 

(11M) duke 

TAXEMES: (a) Selection: choice of singular male substantive expression, of 
sub-class which can occur with -ess; with meaning ‘one male object.’ (b) Order: 
the underlying form of the derived secondary word precedes the bound form 
(209-10). (c) Modulation: the underlying form is stressed (210, 168), as is 
usual in English morphology (210). (d) Modification: [k] replaced by [¢] and 
[uw] by [o]. 

TAGMEME: singular male substantive, of sub-class combining with -ess; with 
meaning ‘one male object’. 

(12M) -ess 

TaxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of an affix of secondary derivation: a unique 
form class, because it alone may combine with a certain small list of permitted 
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underlying words, e.g. prince, actor (167); with meaning ‘classification of the 
accompanying form as female rather than male’. (b) Order: the bound form 
follows the underlying form (168); no meaning; for the item which follows the 
bound form, see (2b). (c) Modulation: the bound form is unstressed, as usual 
(210, 168). 

TAGMEME: a bound suffix in secondary derivation of a singular female sub- 
stantive; limited to a small list of underlying forms; with meaning ‘classification 
as female’. 

(13) ran to the house 

TAXEMEs: (a) Selection: a finite verb expression (165, 267); with meaning 
‘performed by an actor’ (267). (b) Order: follows substantive expression; with 
meaning ‘performed by an actor’; for the item which follows it, see (1b). (ce) 
Modulation: contains the final pitch mentioned in (1c); with meaning ‘end of 
the sentence’ (170). 

TaGMEME: finite verb expression; with meaning ‘performed by an actor’. 

(14) ran 

TAxXEMEs: (a) Selection: finite verb; with meaning ‘action’ (267); and in its 
alternate form as ‘past action’. (b) Order: precedes adverbial relation-axis 
expression, as its head; with meaning ‘action’; for the item which it follows, 
see (13b). (c) Modification: [o] replaced by [e] (164) in the underlying form, as 
a substitution alternate with (the now zero alternant) -ed (cf. 216); with meaning 
‘past time’ (but see 272, 274, tense and aspect). 

TAGMEME: finite verb in past time; with meaning ‘action in the past’. 

(15) to the house 

TAaxXEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of a relation-axis exocentric construction (194) 
as a modifier of the verb (194); with meaning ‘directional qualification of the 
action’. (b) Order: follows its verb head; with meaning ‘modifier’; for the item 
which follows the construction, see (1b). 

TAGMEME: an exocentric relation-axis verb modifier; with meaning ‘directional 
qualification of the action’. 

(16) to 

TaxEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of a preposition as one of two exocentric heads 
of a phrase (194, 268); with meaning ‘relation’ (271). (b) Order: precedes the 
other constituent of the construction; with meaning ‘relation’. (c) Modulation: 

atonic, unstressed; with meaning ‘normal lack of prominence’. 

'  ‘'TAGMEME: preposition as one exocentric head of the phrase; with meaning 
‘relation’. 

(17) the house 

TaxeEMEs: (a) Selection: choice of a determination-substance substantive 
expression (202, 165); with meaning ‘specifically limited object’. (b) Order: 
as a second exocentric head it follows the first head, to; with meaning ‘center 
from which a relation holds good’ (267). 

TAGMEME: determination-substance expression as second head in a relation- 
axis construction; with meaning ‘center from which a relation holds good’. 

(18) the 
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TAXEMES: (a) Selection: same as (3a). (b) Order: same as (8b), except that 
it is preceded by the preposition. (c) Modulation: same as (8c). (d) Modifica- 
tion: same as (3d). 

TAGMEME: same as (3). 

(19) house 

TAXEMES: (a) Selection: choice of singular bounded substantive (205); with 
meaning ‘species of object which may occur in more than one specimen, such 
that the specimens cannot be subdivided or merged’ (cf. 205). (b) Order: 
follows the determiner as head of the substantive expression; with meaning 
‘object’ (267); for the item which it precedes, see (1b). (c) Modulation: the 
significant part of the final pitch mentioned in (1c) is principally applied to this 
substantive. 

TAGMEME: singular bounded substantive; with meaning ‘indivisible object’. 


IV. IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS 


4.0. One may observe that the preceding analysis is utterly void, if the initial 
separation of constructions into immediate constituents is not based upon a 
valid assumption or procedure. Constituent items form the basis for analysis 
by layers, so that if the layers are incorrectly separated, the analysis fails. 

Bloomfield again and again insists upon the essential fact that the analysis 
must proceed upon the assumption of the principle of immediate constituents 
(161, 209). It is to be regretted, however, that he failed to provide us with a 


separate chapter upon the criteria for such division, since I for one have fre- 
quently been quite perplexed as to the application of the principle. 

For example, one may meet with difficulty in attempting to divide into their 
immediate constituents and to label as endocentric or exocentric the phrases 
Away ran John; Away John ran; John ran away; Did he go; John, they say, ran 
away; Hit him; If he comes, I will sing. This difficulty has troubled me in the 
analysis of my own language as well as in the analysis of Mixteco. 

In the following paragraphs I shall attempt to gather together some of the 
principles implied or mentioned by Bloomfield, and augment them with further 
illustrations, principles, and observations of my own. They are still incomplete 
and do not operate with perfect ease in difficult situations. 


4.1. Exocentric Division. 

Determine if the construction is exocentric or endocentric; these terms Bloom- 
field clearly explains and illustrates on 194-6. If the construction is exocentric, 
then two (or sometimes more) forms combine into a phrase, but the form class 
of neither form is ‘on the whole’ the same as that of the total combination. 
Thus, ‘John ran is neither a nominative expression (like John) nor a finite verb 
expression (like ran)’. In an exocentric construction, one should separate the 
immediate constituents by cutting the phrase at the juncture of the two (or 
occasionally more) basic contributing forms: John / ran; Poor John / ran away; 
the very poor duchess / ran to the house; beside / me; in / the house; by / running 
away; bigger / than John; if / I can go; that / I can do it; come, / please; John / 
he ran away; John / broke the lock. 
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4.2. Heap-Mopirier Division (ENDOCENTRIC SUBORDINATIVE). 

If the construction is endocentric subordinative, the total construction will 
belong to the form class of one of the constituents, the head: ‘thus poor John 
belongs to the same form-class as John, which we accordingly call the head’ 
(195). The other member is the arrriBuTE and qualifies or modifies the head, 
just as poor shows one attribute of John. 

In an endocentric subordinative construction, one should separate the imme- 
diate constituents by cutting the phrase at the juncture of the modifier and the 
thing modified, i.e. between attribute and head: very fresh / milk (not: very / 
fresh milk, since very qualifies fresh, not milk); very / fresh; the / very poor duchess; 
door knob / wiper (not: door / knob wiper). 

In a head-modifier construction, the attribute modifies the whole of the 
head expression, not just its center. Thus, in the / great big man, the modifies 
great big man, not merely man; in buy eggs / tomorrow, tomorrow modifies buy eggs, 
not merely buy. The same principle holds true for big / black bear; paint the 
barn / red; elect the man / president; elect him president / if you can. 

A clause may be subordinated to (modify) a main clause: When he comes, / 
I will go home; When he goes to the store in the morning / he will find the door closed. 

The labeling of a phrase as exocentric or endocentric cannot always be done 
by ‘rule of thumb’, since none of the criteria can be pressed too far because of 
overlapping form classes. If we insisted that the head belong to the precise 
form class and sub-class as the total construction, we should arrive at far fewer 
endocentric constructions than is expedient. In practice, we are usually con- 
cerned with the larger form classes, and with finding whether or not the head 
belongs ‘on the whole’ (194) to the same one as the phrase, rather than with 
minute details of permitted position. For example, the house is an endocentric 
construction, since the phrase acts more or less like house, in being the actor in 
actor-action constructions, the goal in action-goal constructions, etc.; but on the 
other hand it differs in details inasmuch as the determiner cannot be repeated to 
form the the house, since the construction is closed (196). 

The factor of judgment in view of the total situation must therefore be reck- 
oned with. Investigators might differ on some of these decisions. For example, 
one might say that hit him is exocentric because the expression acts neither like 
the form class ‘pronoun’ nor like the form class ‘transitive verb’; a different in- 
vestigator might choose to describe the phrase as endocentric because, on the 
whole, it acts like a finite verb expression and especially like an intransitive verb. 

The phrases Hit him again; Sing again; Hit him if you can; Sing tf you can; 
Sing again if you can can be satisfactorily described beginning from either start- 
ing point, even though one or the other might prove to be more convenient (cf. 
§4.19) for a complete description of English. If the investigator has first decided 
that in scolding the boys (would be foolish), the boys modifies the gerund scolding, 
and that a similar situation exists in to scold the boys (would be foolish), then 
probably the endocentric expressions would cause him to describe Hit him as 
likewise endocentric (cf. 269, 268; for farther and nearer goals, see 197 and 198; 
for verb modifiers of manner, 269; for prepositional phrases, 194; for marked in- 
finitive, 268; for anaphoric phrases, 194). 
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In order to make these criteria for the division of immediate constituents more 
explicit and to bring to attention the factors which influence one’s judgments, a 
number of further criteria will be given.’ 


4.3. Division BY Ranks OF MODIFIER. 

In repeated application of principle No. 2, one may find layers of rank of modi- 
fiers (195, 202-6), taking care that the qualification is from attribute to head: 
the / very poor duchess (not: the very / poor duchess); very poor / duchess (not: 
very / poor duchess, since very qualifies poor, as the next layer indicates); very / 
poor. The layers of attribution must be taken off one at a time. See, also, 
layers or ranks of closure, 223. 


4.4, SEPARATION OF MINIMAL FREE Forms; SYNTAX VERSUS MORPHOLOGY. 

In the initial stages of analysis one need not be too sharply aware of borders 
between morphology and syntax, but may work down through all layers both 
of morphology and syntax on the basis of the general principles of ranks of endo- 
centric head-attribute constructions (or underlying versus bound forms): the / 
large singers; large / singers; singer / s; sing / er. 

Minimal free forms (smallest items which are spoken by themselves, in isola- 
tion) are conveniently called words (178) ; arrangements of words are customarily 
handled with one terminology and arrangements within words with another. 
The boundary line is somewhat vague, with phrase words (180, 207, 239), com- 
pounds (227-37), and a few special features (232) all preventing a perfectly clear 
separation. 


Frequently, in an analysis of a language foreign to him, an investigator may 
hesitate for a long time before determining boundaries. This does not prevent 
him, however, from proceeding with an analysis of immediate constituents and 
a partial classification of the grammar. 


4.5. Division BY STRUCTURAL ORDER. 

Rank, in syntax, is paralleled by structural order in morphology (210). 
Layers here, too, must be taken off in proper sequence: old maidish / woman 
(not: old / maidish woman); old maid / ish (not: old / maidish); old / maid. 


4.6. UNDERLYING AND Bounp Forms. 

Instead of calling these head and attribute, the terms in syntax, we speak in 
morphology of UNDERLYING FORM and BOUND form, and cut immediate constitu- 
ents at their juncture (210): gentleman / ly. 


4.7. SEPARATION OF UNDERLYING FREE Forms 

In cutting morphological items, one tries to leave at least one constituent as 
normal as possible. Frequently, in English, this means cutting so as to leave 
one constituent a permitted free form, since complex forms are so often built 
up by adding a bound form to a free form: un / gentlemanly (not: ungentleman / 
ly); manifest / ly (not: mani / festly); battl / ing (not: batt / ling); un / fasten 
(not: unfast / en). 

This will apply to secondary derivation (209), but in primary derivation no 
underlying free form is present (209): per / ceive; fath / er. 


4.8. Division BY THEORETICAL UNDERLYING Form (STEM) AND Bound Form. 
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The setting up of theoretical underlying forms (stems) allows one to divide 
certain items as if they were secondary derivatives composed of underlying free 
form plus bound form (237): scissor / s; oat / s. 

Underlying theoretical free forms plus underlying actual free forms give a 
slightly different list (237): cran / berry; oat / meal; scissor / bill. 


4.9. Division BY INFLECTIONAL-DERIVATIONAL LAYERS. 

If an inflectional layer has been shown to be different from a derivational layer 
(222) on the basis of the other principles, then the division into immediate con- 
stituents first cuts off the inflectional bound form: actress / es. 


4.10. Division By PRIMARY AFFIXES. 

In derived primary words, which contain more than one bound form (209), 
the division comes between the primary affix and the root (240-2): hamm/er; 
spid/er; ver/y; bott/le; furr/ow; hamm/ock; con/tain; re/ceive. 


4.11. Division By MorPHEMES. 

Since morphemes are the smallest lexical units of grammatical form and 
meaning (cf. 161, 264), they are never divided in this procedure: cat (not: ca/t); 
a boy (not: a b/oy); complex (not: co/mplezx). 

A few residues provide marginal exceptions. Of these one may mention the 
root-forming morphemes (244-5) which may cause morphemes otherwise normal 
to be broken into two constituents: sl/ime; sl/ush; sl/ump; th/ump; b/ump; 
th/is; th/ese; th/e; th/us; th/en. 

4.12. Division INvoLvING NoNconTIGuOoUS MEMBERS OF A CONSTITUENT. 

Sometimes one immediate constituent of a construction lies within the non- 
contiguous parts of the other constituent. 

Infixes are of this type, in morphology. Tagalog (222) ['pi:lit] ‘effort’ takes 
the infix [-um-], giving [pu'mi:lit] ‘one who is compelled’. Parentheses (186) 
frequently act similarly, in syntax: John, so they say, ran away = John ran away 
+ so they say; I saw the boy—I mean Smith’s boy—running across the street = 
I saw the boy running across the street + I mean Smith’s boy; Won’t you please 
come? = Won’t you come + please. 

Note also the noncontiguous members of one constituent in Give them up 
= Give ... up + them; Give the man those books = Give .. . those books + the man; 
Elect us a good man president = Elect ... a good man president + us. Cf. (a 
building) which you must pay to enter, possibly which ... to enter + you must pay, 
but preferably which / you must pay to enter (see §4.13, and cf. [the man] 
whom / I saw). 


4.13. Division By PosITIONAL STRUCTURAL WEAKNESS. 

There are many forms which at first sight one might regard as containing 
noncontiguous members of a constituent, on the analogy of the same lexical 
items with normal narrative actor-action word order. Thus, When he comes, 
I will go home might be analyzed as composed of the constituent J and the con- 
stituent When he comes, will go home (partially analogous to I / will go home when 
he comes; but this rather I will go home / when he comes); similarly Who did he 
send? might be divided into he + who did send (partially analogous to John / ran 
away). 
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In spite of these partial analogies, however, it seems preferable to me to handle 
them thus: When he comes, / I will go home (endocentric, cf. §4.2); Who / did 
he send? (exocentric); Away / John ran (endocentric), and Away / ran John 
(endocentric)—analogous to: Really, / I must; “Why,” / I asked; Why / did he 
go?; If / he went; If / he go. 

Here, the position just preceding the actor-action heads has so many analogies 
with forms exocentric to the actor-action unit (e.g. When he comes; If he comes; 
why he comes; and he comes, etc.), and with forms separated by pause (of course, 
aif you can’t go...; Never, I said; Look, he’s coming; Hurray, he’s here) that the 
position may be said to carry the meaning ‘loosely united to the actor-action 
construction’, and the structural break tends to come there regardless of anal- 
ogies which entail changed word order. Some of these forms are endocentric, 
modifying the following clause; some are exocentric to the clause, and form with 
it a new construction type. 

This positional pressure would likewise raise the hypothesis for the cutting 
of certain other phrases in a similar way: Did / he go?; Has / he gone?; Will / he 
choose 7t? This would necessitate a rather complicated description of con- 
stituents such as he gone, and hence on the basis of convenience (§4.19) one would 
probably prefer to treat has ... gone as noncontiguous members of a single con- 
stituent. If so, the immediate constituents of the sentences just cited would 
be: he + did ... go; he + has ... gone; he + will ... choose it. 


4.14. Division By CooRDINATE HEAD AND COORDINATE ATTRIBUTE, CON- 


TIGUOUS AND NONCONTIGUOUS. 

Endocentric constructions may be coordinate, involving two or more heads. 
In the sentence Books, papers, pens, all were lying ... , the prior constituent 
consists of the three coordinate heads books + paper + pens. Each one may 
have its own attributes, resulting in a complex endocentric phrase with head 
and attribute alike consisting of noncontiguous members: The large books, the 
important papers, the new pens ... = the large ... the important ... the new + 
books ... papers ... pens. 

The attribute may alone be coordinate and noncontiguous: twelve good men 
and true = twelve good ... and true + men; Bloomfield’s Chapter Three = 
Bloomfield’s ... Three + Chapter. 


4.15. Ampicuous PHrasEs. 

Some phrases are completely ambiguous (if no pauses are present in the 
phrase). Thus [So 'sonz re]z \mijt] may be either the sons raise meat or the sun’s 
rays meet. A pause after [sonz] would force the former interpretation; a pause 
after [rejz] would force the latter. Apart from such a pause, the decision as to 
the immediate constituents would have to be made on the basis of the semantic 
context. This need not disturb us any more than the homonymy of [sij] ‘sea’ 
and ‘see’, or [bijt] ‘beat’ and ‘beet’. 

Another such phrase is [80 'kip ov ‘ipglondz 'ajl], the king / of England’s isle 
or the King of England’s / isle. 

In the two illustrations above, the problem is to determine the size of the 
modifier; when that has been done, the head is apparent. In some cases, how- 
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ever, the presence of a modifier is evident enough, but one is not certain which of 
two items may be its head, because one does not know the structural layer in 
which it must be broken off. Thus, in (The man) paid for a bench in the park, 
two analyses are possible: paid for a bench / in the park (i.e. paid in the park), 
or paid for / a bench in the park (i.e. a park bench). In the former case, in the 
park breaks off in the first layer as a modifier of the entire verb expression; in 
the other case, as attribute of a bench only, it breaks off in the second layer. In 
this particular choice, the stronger pressure seems to be towards choosing for 
the final phrase the potential head which is as close to it and as small as possible. 
If the context forbids this (e.g. if the listener knows of a certainty that the bench 
has never been in the park but that the man frequently does incidental business 
there) then one makes the second choice. If the speaker expects that the second 
choice will be made, but the listener is unaware of the context, the speaker will 
be ‘misunderstood’. When no context is present, the analysis follows the 
stronger pressure, i.e. towards the selection of that phrase as head which is 
closest to the attribute and smaller than any other potential head expression. 

Rarely, there may be two additions on a structural level so close to one another 
that the division is made arbitrarily until a decisive formal difference can be 
found. Compare, for example, un/gentlemanliness and ungentlemanli/ness— 
both un- and -ness coming from the inner derivational layer, and both, when 
removed, leaving acceptable free forms, or both removed together to leave 
gentlemanly. 


4.16. Division TO PRESERVE COMPONENT MEANINGS, 

In separating immediate constituents, one attempts to disturb as little as 
possible the relationship between the meaning of the parts of the combination 
and the meaning of the combination as a whole; or to cut in such a fashion that 
the resultant meaning can be seen to have proceeded readily from the combina- 
tion of the meanings of the separate parts plus the added grammatical meanings: 
gentleman / ly (not: gentle/manly); door knob / wiper (not: door / knob wiper); 
paper / ticker tape (not: paper ticker / tape); telephone bell / cord (not: telephone / 
bell cord). On the syntactic level, this principle has already helped provide some 
of the clues for the operation of principle No. 2, the finding of head and modifier. 

In some types of items, however, the resultant meaning cannot be found as a 
combination of constituent meanings: Jack / in-the-pulpit; jail / bird; the / big 
cheese. This also includes various types of jesting, etc. (cf. 142). 


4.17. TESTING For A Division BY OpTIONAL USE OF PAUSE AND INTONATION. 

Pauses are frequently introduced between important constituents of expres- 
sions. Such pauses are used to indicate separation (and its corollary, grouping) 
of phrase units. Pauses of this nature are not permitted if they destroy the 
meaning of the phrase. In a doubtful situation, one who investigates his own 
speech may therefore attempt to insert pauses, in order to study their effect 
upon the total meaning of the phrase. Compare §4.13, where pauses help to 
indicate structural weakness. On the syntactic (but not upon the morphologi- 
cal) level, a permissible pause may usually be inserted between immediate con- 
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stituents, especially if one also adds the intonation appropriate to such a situa- 
tion: Poor John, ran away; but not Poor, John ran away. 

This criterion must be used with caution. With determiners, for example, it 
might not work. Thus in the / very fresh milk, one would be more likely to pause 
after fresh (to separate very fresh from milk) than after the. The pause quite 
frequently may occur at the first layer break with another at a second layer 
break: Tom, is here, but not John. Compare also He ts foolish, who says so. 

In the ambiguous phrases cited in §4.15, this test is helpful (but only when the 
context is known), since the context will force interpretation of the lexical items, 
and the grammatical interpretation will follow and carry the pauses with it. 


4.18. TesTING For A DIVISION BY PARALLELS. 

Choose the division which shows permitted analogous and parallel construc- 
tions. Thus (222): 

actor plus -ess = actress 
count plus -ess = countess 
and lass_ plus [-ez] = lasses 
hence actress plus [-ez] = actresses 
but not actor plus -esses = actresses 
‘because there is no parallel for a division’ of the last type—i.e. there is no lass 
plus -esses = lassesses. 

In syntax also one looks for parallel instances of form which, by eliminating 
some of the superfluous and confusing factors of any one particular form, leave 
the pattern more clearly in view (see illustration in §4.13). 

The chief dangers of such parallelism are, first, that one may try to parallel 
constructions by equating meanings (or by ‘logic’) instead of by their construc- 
tion type, and second, that one may falsely assume that the same lexical items 
with the same general meaning have the same immediate constituents even if 
the order of the components is shifted. This does not follow, as we saw in §4.13. 
The parallelism, to be valid, must be within the same positional format or frame 
(see §5.1), since positional changes bring changes in taxemes of selection (of 
construction type) and taxemes of order (of constituents). 

‘A grammatical pattern (sentence-type, construction, or substitution) is often 
called an analogy’ (275). A speaker utters forms ‘on the analogy of similar forms 
which he has heard’ (275). ‘The regular analogies of a language are habits of 
substitution’ (276). Analogies (or patterns) are used to build up new utter- 
ances, as in the sample (276) 

og i rao : radios 
pickle : pickles 
or in analogic change (405-10; samples there also). When an investigator ex- 
periments with permitted parallels, he is exploring the range of the habits of 
substitution by analogy, to get clues to the basic pattern features—in the present 
case, a clue to their immediate constituents. In a specific position where a form 
occurs, one may substitute various other permitted forms to gain a broader view 
of the function of that position. 


4.19. TresTING FoR A DIVISION BY CONVENIENCE OF DESCRIPTION AND BY 
CLASSIFICATION OF RESIDUES. 
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Where a construction can be described or cut into its immediate constituents 
in two or more alternative ways (cf. §4.15; see also §4.13), all the alternatives 
should be tested, and that one chosen which will ‘in the long run’ give the ‘simp- 
lest possible set of statements’ (cf. 212) in view of parallel and related data. 
This criterion is one of convenience of description (cf. §4.2). It goes without 
saying that ‘convenience’ should not be allowed to suppress data. 

Regardless of the alternative chosen, there is certain to be a residue of items 
which do not readily fit the basic classificatory system chosen for the language 
as a whole. The alternative description to be preferred is the one that leaves 
the smallest or least troublesome types of residues, which in turn may be either 
subclassified or described as unique features. 


4.20. Tue TEst or INTUITION AND CoMMON SENSE. 

A person will understand and react to his own language if he is spoken to. 
The naive English speaker knows by intuition that pin, bin, sin, fin, shin, thin, 
are ‘different’ in some way. On the other hand he cannot readily (if at all) 
analyze the difference in terms of phonemes. This inability does not invalidate 
his differential reaction. 

In a somewhat similar way, but perhaps not as strongly, a native speaker 
reacts to grammatical patterns or ‘feels the pressure of word order’. When an 
investigator of his own language is serving as his own informant, his ‘hunches’ 
of structural breaks are very important clues. His hunch may be an unanalyzed 
reaction to some analogy. 

Likewise, any well-organized description of syntactic structure should appeal, 
at most of its basic points at least, to the common sense of the naive speakers of 
the language. The chief difficulty with this conclusion is that native (structur- 
ally formed) intuition may become partially obscured when an individual tries 
to rationalize his language, and thereupon his sophisticated common sense may 
become erroneous. 

Bloomfield implies a unity between speakers of a dialect, in this respect, when 
he says (161) that ‘Any English-speaking person who concerns himself with this 
matter is sure to tell us that the «mmediate constituents of Poor John ran away 
are the two forms Poor John and ran away’ etc. 


V. Form Cuasses, PosiTions, AND MEANINGS 


5.1. A technical principle of equal or approximately equal importance with 
that of immediate constituents is the identification and classification of form 
classes. Bloomfield has excellent discussions of this feature (see 264-80, and 
other references in index). Members of a form class often can be determined 
by utilizing a test phrase, one element of which can be replaced successively by 
other items; this testing device is a FRAME and can be used best when the in- 
vestigator is his own informant. 

The phrase John ran away might be used for a frame, for example, if one re- 
moves John and substitutes for it the following replacement items, which consti- 
tute a form class of nominative substantive expressions: he, the horse, the poor 
boys, everyone who could, the dogs in the kennel, etc. 

If we change the frame, we begin to discover sub-classes. (John) runs away 
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limits the items which can substitute for John to the form class of singulars; 
This ( ) ran away eliminates all of the items mentioned here except (the) horse. 

The test for parallels (cf. §4.18) is largely based on a type of exploration in 
terms of frames or analogous phrases so as to determine the form class of con- 
stituents. 

When one is working with a limited volume of written materials, rather than 
using oneself for informant, one may be forced to collect expressions which occur 
in similar rather than identical grammatical contexts; but the results are the 
same if one is careful to control possible interfering subclassification. 


5.2. The meaning of a form class, the class meaning, is the least common de- 
nominator of the members of a class in all the positions in which they may occur 
(cf. 146, 266-7); such meanings are at times extremely vague and difficult or 
impossible to state (cf. ‘singular’ vs. ‘plural’: wheat grows vs. oats grow, 190; see 
also 280). 

The meaning of a syntactic position is similarly determined (269). 

Where a list of forms is limited to a single position, the class meaning and the 
positional meaning coincide or overlap. If the list may occur in several positions 
the class meaning will be somewhat broader than the positional meaning. Thus 
the positional meaning of the actor position may be ‘performer’, whereas the 
class meaning of the performers themselves may be ‘object’, since the class can 
also appear as goal, axis, etc. (cf. 267). 

In any case, one first determines the list of items which may occur in a syn- 


tactic or morphological construction, and then secondly labels the list (class) by 
its form and meaning; one should never first start with a meaning and then try 
to arrange a form class according to items which have that meaning (cf. 201, 
philosophy versus form). Even with a category expressed by several different 
means, one first obtains the forms (in this case, subgroups) and then connects 
them into a single category by further formal criteria (cf. gender, 270). 


VI. GRAMMATICAL DESCRIPTION 


6. Assuming that the grammar of a language has been analyzed by these and 
other principles, one must next write a description of the data which he has 
found. The outline for description will differ considerably from that for anal- 
ysis. Bloomfield’s material follows the latter type more than the former (and 
herein lies a difficulty for students who wish to abstract his analytical principles), 
but in terms of language in general rather than of one specific language. 

One can first describe the largest formal units, the sentence types (171-83); 
and proceed then to a detailed study of endocentric syntactic constructions 
(e.g. 202-6), of exocentric syntactic constructions (e.g. 199-200), of morphologi- 
cal constructions outlined according to their types of immediate constituents 
(209-46), and of substitutions, not discussed in this paper (247-63); and end 
with a categorical analysis (270-3). Probably no outline can prevent con- 
siderable overlapping. 
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[The thesis of the paper is summarized in §§2 and 63a. For definition of certain 
terms and arbitrary symbols, see footnote 6 and §3.] 


1. That [Ez and y (z), wu and w (uy), were to a large extent positional variants 
of each other has long been recognized.! That the liquids and nasals behave 
in general like z (y) and u (w) has been more or less clearly seen by most scholars 
since the establishment for PIE of the syllabic liquids and nasals by Osthoff? 
and Brugmann;’ probably no one nowadays would question it.‘ 

It seems to me that we can combine and expand these two somewhat vague 
propositions into the following definite statement, which I believe should be 
incorporated in any account of the IE sound-system. 

2. Proto-Indo-European possessed six phonemes’ which may be called ‘semi- 
vowels’, ‘sonants’, or ‘sonorants’,* and each of which had three different phonetic 
values. In non-syllabic or consonantal function, the approximate values 
attributed to them may be denoted by y, w, r, l, m, n; in syllabic or vocalic 


1 See e.g. Brugmann, Vergl. Gr.? 1.256 f.—Leonard Bloomfield and Edgar H. Sturtevant 
have added to my indebtedness to them by reading the first draft of this paper and making 
suggestions which have led to notable improvements in its form and substance. It is, of 
course, not implied that they indorse all, or necessarily any, of its contents.—I also acknowl- 
edge with deep gratitude a number of valuable suggestions received from Paul Tedesco. 

(The author has a plentiful supply of reprints of this article, and will gladly distribute 
them gratis on request; failing such request, he will assume that persons who receive Lan- 
GUAGE would not care for a separate reprint.) 

2 PBB 3.52 ff. 

3 Curtius Stud. 9.287 ff. On the parallelism with 7 (y), wu (w), see e.g. Wackernagel, 
AIGr. 1.73; Hirt, Ablaut 8; Brugmann, KVGr. 1.121. 

4 Although it was elaborately attacked in 1891 by Bechtel, Hauptprobleme 114-153 (see 
especially 151-3). Cf. also Johannes Schmidt, Pluralb. 218 (1889): ‘die sonantentheorie, 
welche n und r zu nahe an 7 und wu riicken will.’ These were probably the last two dis- 
tinguished Indo-Europeanists who tried to stem the tide. 

’ This term, as now commonly used, seems appropriate, since each was a ‘minimum unit 
of distinctive sound-feature’ (Leonard Bloomfield, Language 79), and the choice between 
the several forms (or ‘allophones’) manifested by each was determined automatically by 
the phonetic surroundings. Phonemically, of course, one symbol (say /y wrl mn/) should 
be used in all cases. As a matter of practical convenience I have thought best to vary the 
spelling according to the actual phonetic values, as a rule. 

6 J shall henceforth use the term ‘semivowel’. It is less ambiguous than ‘sonant’, a term 
which has been used in linguistics with other meanings. As applied to them, the terms ‘syl- 
labic’ and ‘vocalic’ will be used interchangeably; likewise ‘non-syllabic’ and ‘consonantal’. 
I shall refer by ‘WP’ to the Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, by 
Alois Walde, ed. Julius Pokorny. The major and minor ‘St. Petersburg Lexicons’ of 
Sanskrit, respectively by Boehtlingk and Roth and by Boehtlingk alone, are referred to as 
‘BR’ or ‘PW’, and as ‘pw’ respectively. I think other abbreviations in references will be 
self-explanatory. A raised dot before an r or | (e.g. p’ré) will be used to denote a vowel 
derived from IE 7 or |; see footnote 27. 
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function, by 7, u, 7, ], m, n; and in combined syllabic-nonsyllabic function, by 
combinations of these vowels with the homorganic consonantal semivowels, 
that is, by zy, uw, rr, Jl, mm, nn. Each of the three ‘allophones’ or positional 
variants of each of these phonemes could occur only in definable phonetic 
surroundings. In the phonetic surroundings appropriate to one of the three, 
neither of the other two could ever occur. For example, in certain situations, 
IE could use the sound y (or w, r, 1, m, n), but could never use 7 (u, 7, etc.) or 
iy (uw, rr, ete.). And wherever 7 or cy was possible, there y and zy, or y and 7 
respectively, were impossible. And so with each of the other five phonemes. 
The phonetic situations defining the conditions of each allophone apply not only 
internally, that is to word formation and inflection, but externally, to word 
composition and sentence sandhi. 

3. The principal conditions may be defined by the following statement, §§4-8, 
which includes all possible situations except juxtaposition of a semivowel with 
another semivowel (which will be discussed later). Here, semivowels are treated 
as occurring only in juxtaposition with vowels (that is, a, e, 0, a, é, 6)? or conso- 
nants (other than consonantal semivowels). It will be convenient to provide 
formulas, enclosed in square brackets, in which: 


= any vowel 
any short vowel 
any long vowel 
any consonant 
any consonant cluster 
any semivowel in non-syllabic (consonantal) function 
any semivowel in syllabic (vocalic) function 
iy = any semivowel in syllabic plus non-syllabic function 
W, u, uw = any second semivowel, in these several functions 


(In one or two cases, for special reasons, the order of y and w will appear re- 
versed ; I think these will not be confusing.) A third semivowel, when it occurs, 
will be represented by y, i, or iy again; and a fourth by w, u, or uw again. A 
diagonal line [/], before or after such a formula, will be used to represent absolute 
initial or final position, after or before a pause, as [/it] = vocalic semivowel plus 
consonant at the beginning of a speech utterance. 

4. Between consonants, a semivowel is vocalic. The same in absolute initial 
or final position, before or after a consonant. Formulas: [tit] [/it] [ti/]. Ex- 
amples: 

IE stems dikté-, suté-, bhrté-, plt(h)u-, g’mt6-, g’hnté- (Skt. distd-, sutd-, 
bhrtd-, prthi-, gatd-, hatd-). 

IE id (Skt. id-dm), tid (Skt. tid), rkpo- (Skt. 7ksa-), n-, negative element in 
composition before consonants (Skt. a-). 

IE ésti (Skt. dstz); médhu, n-ace. sg. (Skt. mddhu); yék*r (Skt. ydkr-t, Lat. 
zecur); -m, ending of acc. sg. of m. and f. consonantal stems (Gk. 766-a, Lat. 
ped-em; post-heavy prevocalic form [IE -mm], see §8, generalized in Skt. pad-am, 


7 IE a may be ignored at this point; see §§60-63. 
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doubtless in part owing to analogical influence of acc. sg. -am from IE -om 
in o-stems).® 

5. Between vowels, a semivowel is consonantal. The same in absolute 
initial or final position before or after a vowel. Formulas: [aya] [/ya] [ay/]. 
Examples: 

IE dyos, bhéwé, bhérd, sélos (€&os), soméd- (duds), ménos (Skt. dyas, bhdva-mi, 
bhdra-mi, sdras, samd-, mdnas). 

IE yewo-, wés-eti, rég*es-, lowké-, ménos, néwo- (Skt. ydva-, vds-ati, rdjas-, 
rokd- and lokd-, mdénas, ndva-). 

IE ending -tay (3 sg. mid.), siinow (voc. sg. of sini-), entér, loc. sg. of stems 
in -en (Gk. aiév, and probably inf. déuev etc.) (Skt. ds-te, siino, antdr, ud-dn). 

6. It is a corollary of §5 (combined with §4) that at the beginning of a speech 
utterance, no ty-, uw-, rr- etc. existed in IE. Where they or their apparent 
resultants exist in historic languages in word-initial, they are either new creations 
since IE times, or inheritances from IE forms which occurred in connected 
speech after a final consonant preceded by another consonant or a long vowel 
(§8), which were then generalized in other positions. Often this generalization 
was clearly helped by analogy and form-patterning. The Rigveda has yém 
‘this’ (fem. n. sg.), for iyém, repeatedly but only at the beginning of a line, and 
Avestan also has yam (written im, but see Jackson, Av. Gr. §63). The generali- 
zation of the alternant zydm was aided by the influence of idém, imdm, etc. The 
verb trajyatt ‘control’ (*rreg-, to the root of Lat. rego) occurs in RV seven times 
out of eleven after a word ending in a consonant preceded by a long vowel 
(thrice initially); it doubtless came to be felt as containing the 7 characteristic 
of the reduplicating syllable in the present. The Vedic desiderative of yaj 
‘sacrifice’ is tyaksati, for yiyaksati (which occurs in later Skt.), with loss of y 
before « by Wackernagel’s law, AIGr. 1.§228; but it is clearly a relatively late 
(at least not IE) formation, analogical to other desideratives. Except for this 
and iydm, words beginning in iy-, wv-, zr- or ur- (for IE rr-, [/-) are few in number 
and rarely occur at the beginning of a line in RV. They seem to favor position 
after consonant preceded by long vowel. Examination of a random selection 
of cases of the very common negative an- (IE nn-), regularly used in composi- 
tion before any word beginning with a vowel, does not reveal any tendency to 
avoid position at the beginning of a line, or other restriction in position. Here 
the enormous frequency of the variant a- (IE 7-), before consonants, undoubtedly 
helped generalize the form an-, historic only after consonant preceded by long 
vowel (or consonant cluster in IE). I have found no other word-initial an- 
for nn-, and no am- for mm-.® 


8 It seems fairly clear (Brugmann, VGr.? 2.2.145) that neuter noun stems in IE -men-, 
-wen- had n. acc. -mn, -wn (Skt. -ma, -va). Here the preceding sound was a semivowel, so 
that strictly they should not be quoted here, though we shall see that the expected result 
was the same (§73). Other stems in IE -n- seem to have been heteroclitic, or at least can- 
not be clearly shown to have had n. acc. forms in -p. 

9 See Lana. 10.244-5. In urid- and most other words beginning in ur-, an initial v- has 
been lost by Wackernagel’s law (above); urti- is for pre-Vedic *vurd- for IE (and Indo-Ira- 
nian) *wrrd-; the initial was w, not (r)r (§36). 
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7. After a vowel and before a consonant, a semivowel is consonantal. 
Formula: [ayt]. Examples are the familiar diphthongs, ey, ew (Brugmann ej, 
eu), er, el, em, en etc., before consonants (also of course in absolute final position, 
a case which is already covered by §5). I shall not take space to give instances. 

8. After a consonant and before a vowel: 

(a) if the preceding syllable is ‘light’ (prosodically short), that is, if the 
consonant is preceded by a short vowel (whether in the same word or not), 
the semivowel is consonantal. Formula: [atya]. 

(b) if the preceding syllable is ‘heavy’ (prosodically long), that is, if the 
consonant is preceded by another consonant or a long vowel (whether in 
the same word or not), the semivowel is vocalic plus consonantal. Thesame 
in absolute initial position. Formulas: [ktiya] [atiya] [/tiya]. Examples: 

IE opt. of es- ‘be’, syém, siyém etc. ‘may I be’ etc.: RV sydm etc. after short 
vowel, siyam (written syaém in our tradition, see §22) etc. after a consonant or 
long vowel and initial in a line. 

IE dwé(w), duw6(w) ‘two’ (RV dvd etc., 9 times, of which 7 after a short vowel; 
duva etc., 35 times, always after a long vowel or consonant, or initial in the 
line). 

IE -g”ro- (-g”re-) ‘swallowing’, in RV tuvi-grd- (also tuvi-gri-) ‘much or mightily 
devouring’, but present g”rréti etc. in AV etc. girdti, ‘swallows’, which chances 
not to occur in RV (though other forms of the same verb exist). The analogous 
presents kirdti, gurdti (from a largely homonymous but different root), jurdti, 
bhurdti occur in RV only after a consonant or long vowel, or initial, though 
none of them are common." 


10 These are the cases designated by the term Sievers’s Law, as extended and corrected 
by various other scholars, last of all by the present writer (LANG. 10.235 ff.). Note here 
that IE7r, [i become Indic ir or ur, rarely il or ul; and, of course, IE mm, nn become Indic am, 
an.—A brief history of what was previously done by others introduces my former article 
and will not be repeated here, except skeleton-fashion (with some additions), as follows. 
Sievers (1878) said ‘unaccented 7 and wu (sc. after a consonant and) before a vowel were 
consonantal after a short syllable, vocalic after a long,’ on the basis of Vedic and Germanic 
evidence. Others showed that Iranian, Greek, Latin, and Balto-Slavic largely support 
the law, in certain categories of forms. That iy, ww must be assumed instead of Sievers’s 
‘vocalic 7, u’ was clearly stated by Osthoff, MU 4.399 (1881), with some evidence from Indic 
and some from Greek (the latter partly, though not wholly, convincing today) ; it was more 
impressively demonstrated by Wackernagel, AIGr. 1.203. That nasals and liquids behave 
like the i-y-iy and u-w-uw phonemes was clearly demonstrated on Vedic evidence by Wack- 
ernagel, AIGr. 1.11, 29; confirmatory evidence from Greek in Hirt, IGr. 2.198 f. But in 
some almost forgotten writings by Osthoff, MU 2.14 ff., 4.398, the essential facts are really 
presented. The first of these (1879) seems to have been written before Sievers’s publication 
(1878), and would have profited by knowledge of this, but on the other hand brings in the 
nasals and liquids which Sievers ignored. 

11 The only common present of this type in RV is tirdéti (IE trréti). It occurs 65 times, 
and is extremely interesting for us. If I have counted right, there are 35 cases after a con- 
sonant or long vowel, or initial; here pronunciation tira- is to be expected, and always 
occurs. I have found 30 cases where it occurs after a short vowel, still written tira-. But 
in 18 of these the meter demands, or at least encourages, pronunciation tra-. Thus 8.59.7d 
dirghayutvaya pré tiratam na dyuh cannot possibly be read as a decent tristubh line except 
by reading tratam, as our law demands. Hardly less compelling are a considerable number 
of cases where forms of pré tira- are thus written under conditions which, if historically 
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IE g’mmé-, g’mme-, thematic aorist-present of g’em-, in RV gamd-, gama- 
(also géma-), very common and practically always after heavy syllable or initial 
(see Lane. 10.261); IE g’mé-, the same form, in RV gmd, gma-, 16 times un- 
augmented, invariably after light syllable, and 32 times augmented, after light 
syllable except once where -dgaman may have been pronounced for written 
-dgman," 

The oblique cases of n-stems show prevailingly -an- (IE -nn-) before vocalic 
endings after heavy syllables, but -n- after light. In Classical Skt., even, -an- 
is still invariably found in these forms after a consonant cluster; only after a 
single consonant preceded by a long vowel has Classical Skt. lost the distinction, 
showing e.g. rajfia (for which RV records rdjand)." 


THE ‘CONVERSE OF SIEVERS’s Law’ 


9. The most important new discovery in my above-mentioned article (note 
10) was what I called ‘the converse of Sievers’s Law’. As pointed out in §2, 
we must assume not only that e.g. IE y could not occur in phonetic surroundings 
requiring ty, but also that zy could not occur where y is required, for example, 
after a single consonant preceded by a short vowel. Now the RV and even 
later Indic texts show a considerable number of cases where, for etymological 
1, u, r plus homorganic y, v, r, before a vowel and after a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a short vowel, y, v, r alone are substituted; that is, [Atya] is substituted 
for etymological [atiya]. 

10. The RV has two 3 pl. perfect middle forms cakre 10.90.8 and dadhre 
10.82.5. There is no doubt whatever that they are derived from the redupli- 
cated stems cakr-, dadhr- plus the ending -re. Since the preceding syllable 
(ca-, da-) was light, the phonetically regular result had to be cakre, dadhre, not 
*cakrre (which would have yielded *cakire). The circumstance that these 
forms were homonymous with the 3 singular naturally favored creation of the 
analogical new forms cakrire and dadhrire. That forms like cakre, dadhre 
must have once been in rather extensive use, by the side of the analogical cakrire, 
dadhrire, seems to me made at least highly probable by the fact that the RV 





regular, would compel prré (purdé?) for pré, and also tra- for tira- (that pré is often dissyl- 
labic, after a heavy syllable and initially, has long been recognized; Lana. 10.259). That 
is, after a heavy syllable or when initial, read prré (or purd) tra- for written pré tira-. 

12 But I was wrong in saying I.c. that ‘the meter requires’ it. 

13 Lana. 10.260. A census of forms in Lanman, NInfl. 525. An analysis of his figures, 
with restudy of doubtful cases, yielded the following results for all weak cases of n-stems 
before vocalic endingsin RV. After alight syllable the meter demands -n- about 200 times, 
-an- some four or five times. After a heavy syllable (whether due to consonant cluster or 
long vowel before single consonant), the meter demands -an- over 100 times, -n- apparently 
about 55 times. After a heavy syllable, even the traditional text writes -an- frequently, 
and that too in cases where Classical Skt. would not do so, namely, after a single consonant 
preceded by along vowel. But most of the cases of -n- for expected -an- also follow a single 
consonant preceded by a long vowel; the language of the authors of the hymns had started 
towards the Classical Skt. condition. However, the aberrant cases belong largely to hetero- 
clitic or defective stems, and their number might be reduced by speculative but not unreas- 
onable interpretations. Thuse.g., the stem dsdén- ‘mouth’ exists by the side of synonymous 
ds-; neither has any n.-acc. (for which dsfyam is used) ; dsnd, dsnds, dissyllabic, may be errors 
of tradition for asd, dsés, both of which exist in the RV. 
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has a number of 3 pl. forms in -rire, from roots which did not contain r: cikitrire, 
jagrbhrire, dadrire (root da), bubhujrire, vividrire, sasrjrire. I can only under- 
stand these as analogical to cikitre etc. (3 pl., to 3 sg. ctkite etc.) on the pattern 
cakre : cakrire (both 3 pl.).% 

11. Commoner are cases of y, w after consonant preceded by short vowel, for 
etymological iy, ww. Some of them last into Classical Sanskrit. Well known 
is svarna- ‘gold,’ by the side of su-varna, though the original distinction is lost; 
both are generalized. In the 1 dual of 5th and 8th class verbs, even the phonetic 
distinction is preserved; after consonants, -nu-vas and the like is always retained 
in asnuvas etc., but after (always short) vowels Sanskrit has sunvas, tanvas, 
and the like. This is important because it concerns a morphological category, 
not an isolated form. 

12. Other, chiefly Vedic, forms are cited by Whitney 233 and Wackernagel 
1.59, but these authors do not relate them to Sievers’s Law and do not observe 
that all the cases which are really plausible occur after short vowels. Some 
of Whitney’s examples have unfortunately not been located, though Whitney’s 


14 Lana. 10.242 ff. These forms are specially important because they effectively dispose 
of the now fashionable theory that instead of iy, uw, rr etc. we should assume by, ow, or 
etc., with ‘shwa secundum’ instead of the syllabic semivowel before homorganic non-syllabic 
semivowel. To my mind, all the cases of the converse of Sievers’s Law tend strongly 
against that theory. But some of its defenders have suggested to me that such forms as 
antaryat for theoretical antar-iydt etc. (§12) could be analogical creations on such patterns 
as syat (after short vowel) : stydt (after consonant or long vowel, or initial), the latter being 
supposed to be for a prehistoric ssyat. This or any such theory, implausible even for (i)y 
and (u)w (relic forms, not new creations), cannot conceivably account for cakre, dadhre, 
since, according to the ‘shwa secundum’ school, there never existed any -rr- in the situations 
of Sievers’s Law, but only -er- until this developed into Indic -ir- (or -ur-). At no point 
in the past, therefore, could Sievers’s Law have provided any pair of alternants in the r 
series other than or : r, or ir (ur) : r. Obviously neither of these could furnish the model 
for a substitution of -r-for-rr-. And if it were a possible assumption that cakre and dadhre 
were analogical, the older forms which they would have replaced could only be forms con- 
taining -rr-; not, for instance, either -ir- or -er-. See Appendix E for further remarks on 
this topic.—The 3 pl. perf. mid. ending is -re after a light syllable, -ire after a heavy (IE 
-ray, -rray). It corresponded to a 3 sg. -e (IE -ay). Both these forms were at least Indo- 
Iranian (Reichelt, Avest. Elementarbuch 144), and both were very common in the RV 
(Macdonell, VGr. 359 f.). It seems to me probable that they, at least, were IE, whether 
the rest of the paradigm (very much rarer in RV) was or not. Reichelt cites,to be sure, 
only caézrare as a 3 pl. in the Avesta; this is an analogical creation like Indic cakrire. 

16 Classical Skt. has also, but much more rarely, the analogical sunu-vas and the like. 
The 1 plur. also has (allowably and commonly) sunmas, which must be analogical to the 
dual (so Wackernagel, AIGr. 1.59). The RV happens to have no 1 dual forms from verbs 
of this type, but does have the 1 plur. forms kurmdés, krnmahe, which clearly show that the 
duals existed in their regular forms as in Sanskrit. See Lana. 10.238. The Hindu gram- 
marians also authorize ‘syncope’ of root-final u before 1 dual -vas in 3d class roots; thus 
juhvas for juhuvéds (Whitney 647c). No such forms are known to occur. The RV has nol 
duals from any verb of this type. 

16 The one alleged case after a long vowel which I was unable to explain I.c. is now cleared 
up by Barret’s edition of AVPpp. 20.28.10 (strangely cited in pw. as 20.5.5), where the meter 
proves that the forms there spelled (in the virtually unique and very corrupt ms.) cdrvék 
and caérvadanah were pronounced caéruvaék and cdruvadanah (they are cpds. of cdru- and vac-, 
vadana-). 
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well-known scrupulousness makes it seem reasonably safe to rely on them. 
So antaryat, for opt. antar-(z)yat;" abhydrti for abht iyarti. The RV has an- 
vartita for anu-vartita; AV dnvartisye for dnu-vartisye; later texts anuparydyat 
for anu-pari-yayat; anvdsana- for anu-vasana-; anva- for anu-vd- (pw.); parydna-, 
paryan, paryanti, parydyat, for pari+y°; probably RV urvdéi, n. pr., for uru- 
vdéi; and there are a few other cases which seem to me sound but which need, 
and have received in my earlier article, more discussion. Some further instances 
are presented here for the first time. The only way of making a proper line of 
RV 1.127.1f!* is by reading dn vagsti for dnu v°; and of 10.105.5a, by reading ddh 
yds for ddhi yds. In 1.112.13 par(i) yathah and in 10.49.7 pdr(z) yami must be 
read paryd-; both follow forms of the word written stérya- but regularly pro- 
nounced striya-, 2 pronunciation which, in these passages, compels paryd-. So 
in 7.83.8 the double error in writing -rajvé pdriyattaya must be corrected to 
-rajané pdryattaya (cf. rdjanad RV 10.97.22). Possible is abhyddhand for abhi 
yodhand in 1.121.8; probable dn vartate for dnu v° in 10.37.3; and almost certain, 
nyemiré for niy° in 8.12.29. These lines would read: diywmndsaham abhyddhand 
dtsam (uncertain because of accented 4 in abhi, see §23); p:rdcinam anydd dn 
vartate rdjah; and tubhyam ind:ra nyemiré. This last is the only case in which 
the preverb né followed by a form of a verbal root in initial y- occurs after a short 
vowel; there are 21 such occurrences after heavy syllables or initially, where 
niy- (not ny-) is proper. Just so with vt before verb forms in y-: 18 cases after 
heavy syllables and initially, one single case after a light syllable. (Noun com- 
pounds of ni- and vi-, with second elements beginning alike in vowels or in y, 
show the same results: almost invariably niy-, viy-, but practically limited to 
position after heavy syllables or initial; cf. footnote 31 below). With the dis- 
syllabic preverbs dti, ddhi, dpi, and abht a preceding heavy syllable can be pro- 
vided only by fusion of the vowel a- with a preceding vowel into a long (this is 
done four times, e.g. 9.97.56 samdyati yati); with pdri and prdti this too is im- 
possible, but the situation can be, and usually is, avoided by separation of the 
preverb from the verb-form in y-. Whereas, as we saw, ni and vt each occur a 
score of times immediately before such verb forms, this position is rare with the 
other six preverbs (just about a score of cases with all together, and in nearly 
half the phonetic treatment is regular, either 7 being suppressed, or a heavy 
syllable being formed by sandhi). I have also examined the occurrences of dnu 
(the only preverb ending in u) immediately before verb-forms beginning in v-. 
As we just saw, here too dn- replaces dnu- several times. Once (6.75.18) a heavy 
syllable is created by sandhi of a- with a preceding vowel. Otherwise I have 
found 13 passages containing dnu-v- in verb forms; but four are virtually the 


17 It is worth noting that the only optative forms of 7 ‘go’ in the RV are three in which a 
preverb ending in a vowel precedes (eydt, preydt, atiyama), and one simple form which seems 
to have been monosyllabic: in 7.86.4, at the end of a tristubh line, turé (p.p. turéh) iyam 
‘quick(ly) may I go’ is usually supposed to be read turéydm with ‘secondary sandhi’, but 
turd yam would do just as well. 

18 ghrtdsya vibhrastim dn(u) vasti Soctsé; precisely like anvartita above, except that here 
the written tradition is wrong. Even Oldenberg, a stubborn opponent of Sievers’s Law, 
speaks of this as ‘denkbar’ (RV Noten, ad loc.). On this method of dealing with the tradi- 
tional RV writing see §§20-22 below. 
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same line, dd asya (with slight variants) vdto dnu vati socth (M. Bloomfield, RV 
Rep. 145); counting this as one, there are but 10 cases, the preverb and verb 
being elsewhere separated. 

13. These cases, then, indicate that §8a applied originally when, by processes 
of word-formation, composition, or sentence sandhi, there arose a sequence of 
the type [&tiya]; this sequence was then reduced to [&tya]. This was needed to 
complete the picture of the phonemic pattern. Note that it works even down 
into Classical Sanskrit in one of the few’ morphological categories which could 
show it on a fairly large scale (1 duals of nu-verbs). The RV has a couple of 
valuable examples of it in another morphological category of much less frequent 
occurrence (3 plurals middle in -re of roots in r). The optative of 7 ‘go’ (as in 
antar-yat) may properly be counted here too, since morphological theory would 
expect it to be 7-yd-t (as the grammars give it), but for our law. There are 
finally a reasonable number of miscellaneous isolated cases, both early and late. 

14. It is likely enough that other cases will turn up in Indic. But there is no 
doubt that the stray cases in external sandhi (whether between words or parts 
of a compound word) will never make a long list. Analogy operated too power- 
fully; there were too many cases e.g. of dnu before words beginning in other 
sounds than », and of forms of vart- after words ending in other sounds than wu. 
It is really remarkable that anvartita and dnvartisye are preserved at all. 

15. Nor can I now hope (ef. Lana. 10.241) that the phenomenon will turn up 
in other IE languages. The morphological categories where it might occur are 
few; they would be obscured by defective writing and often altered by secondary 
sound changes. Sievers’s Law itself is not alive except in the Rigvedic dialect, 
and not fully even there. In other IE languages, including later Indic, it is 
virtually restricted to certain morphological categories. Cases of its converse 
in external sandhi (like an-vartitd, par-yan) could scarcely appear except where, 
in external sandhi, word-final 7, u appear as y, w before following initial vowel: 
that is, in Indic alone (and, as to compound words, to some extent in Iranian). 
This feature of normal Sanskrit sandhi is clearly inherited from IE, where it was 
merely one special case of our phonemic law (§8). In the Rigveda, it is still 
regularly applied in terms of that law, with y, v after a light syllable, but zy, uv 
after a heavy; while Classical Sanskrit has generalized y, v in all cases. But no 
other IE language has preserved this sandhi.” 


CHARACTER OF RIGVEDIC TRADITION 


16. Before passing to the newer part of this article, which will try to formulate 
the behavior of IE semivowels when juxtaposed with other semivowels, it seems 
necessary to say something about the Rigvedic dialect, its tradition, and our 


19 Required are situations where an affix beginning -y- or -v- or -r- or -m- or -n-, plus a 
vowel, was affixed to a ‘stem’ ending respectively in 7-, u-, r-, a- (for m, n), preceded by a 
consonant which was preceded by a short vowel. 

20 Except Iranian in compound words, and possibly Homeric Greek, which has been held 
to show traces of it. Homer has e.g. a form written elv, for Attic &, before vowels; it has 
been taken to represent *eny-, which would be perfectly consistent with Rigvedic sandhi. 
Most recent Hellenists, however, assume metrical lengthening; see e.g. W. Schultze, Qu.E. 
216 ff. 
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methods of interpreting it. For we must base our theory very largely on it, 
for reasons similar to those mentioned in §15. Our problem concerns mainly 
applications and extensions of Sievers’s Law, for which to be sure important 
evidence exists in Iranian, Greek, Italic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic, but only 
or chiefly in limited formal categories. This limitation is equally true of Classi- 
cal Sanskrit, and indeed of post-Rigvedic Indic in general. In the Rigveda 
alone, so far as I know, the law prevails so extensively as to compel the assump- 
tion that it reflects, albeit somewhat murkily, a phonemic pattern of IE. 

17. Thus, only in the RV do we find that when a semivowel before a vowel 
occurs either at the beginning of a word, or preceded only by a single consonant, 
the law results in variant forms, depending on the nature of a preceding word- 
final.2?_ So RV dvd(u) ‘two’ (§8) after a short vowel, but duvd(u) after a long 
syllable or at the beginning of a line (pdda) of verse, which in the RV is invari- 
ably treated as a separate unit of speech, never linked to its surroundings in 
sandhi. Many such doublets exist in the RV, both forms fully alive and used 
either regularly, or with a fairly close approach to regularity. In other cases 
only one or the other of the two forms is used, or is freely used, nearly or quite 
to the exclusion of the other. But the favored form is, as a rule, used only or 
chiefly in the conditions proper to it under our law. My earlier article cites a 
few examples out of many; e.g. (251) siyond- ‘agreeable’, always (13 times) in 
that form, but always after a heavy syllable or initial; no *syond- is recorded. 

18. In some such cases, no doubt, the non-occurrence of the other form (as 
*syond-) may be accidental. But when the extant form is very common, it 
suggests that in some way or other the cultural ancestors of the Vedic poets got 
out of the habit of using the alternant form, or that the poets themselves avoided 
it.22 Still, it is important to note that the authors of our hymns show by their 
constant usage that they had a reasonably sound knowledge of—or ‘feeling for’— 
the phonetic conditions under which alone such forms could occur in the dialect 
they were trying to use. On the whole, they use such words where they belong 
under the law. A few words in our texts seem totally aberrant. Some of them 
doubtless were really used by the poets, but were late formations or dialect 
borrowings. Some others, certainly, were not used by the poets at all, but are 
traditional distortions of their language (see LANG. 10.262 f.). 

19. For, as all Vedists are well aware, we must recognize two distinct layers 
of obscuration between ourselves and the living dialect which we may call proto- 


21 The other languages do, indeed, sometimes show the one-time existence of such doub- 
let forms; a welcome confirmation of our evidence. Some examples from Iranian are cited 
at second-hand in Lana. 10.236. Greek has e.g. diw, Lat. dud, from IE duwd(w) ; but da(Sexa), 

‘ ls, Lat. bis, from IE dwé(w), dwis. But, so far as is known, the other languages show no 
‘trace of the original distribution. Only the RV shows that originally duw- occurred ini- 
tially and after heavy syllables, dw- after light. 

22 Why, it is not easy tosay. Sometimes, one may guess, the disfavored forms may have 
been known to the poets, but associated with types of dialect which they despised or dis- 
liked. Sometimes, possibly, these forms would merely have sounded ‘queer’ to them: 
perhaps the forms were foreign to the poets’ vernacular, but lacked the aura of respected 
archaisms, it may be for no better reason than that they happened not to occur in particular 
collections of poetry which were favorite models of composition. 
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Rigvedic. First, the authors of the hymns were using an archaic, priestly, arti- 
ficial dialect, not their own vernacular. They were members of a priestly guild, 
the intellectual leaders of their community and very proud of their status. 
They were carefully trained, and on the whole handled their archaizing language 
quite well. But naturally they slipped now and then, just as even a bishop of 
the Anglican church, undertaking to pray in early 17th-century English, may 
slip now and then, though he will be pretty successful on the whole.” 

20. Secondly, the traditional record (oral at first, now also written) of the 
Rigveda demonstrably misrepresents the way it was pronounced by the authors 
of the hymns, in many and very serious respects. The meter proves this con- 
stantly. For example, zy, uv, after heavy syllables are usually (not always) 
written y, v; and an (for yn) is often written n. Some common Vedic words are 
invariably written in ways obviously inconsistent with their original pronuncia- 
tion (as spoken by the poets). The sandhi of the written texts is sometimes 
very different from what was pronounced by the authors. And soon. Some- 
times the traditional usage agrees with later Sanskrit, but by no means always. 
Thus, later Sanskrit always combines word-final -a with word-initial 7- to -ar-, 
and so did the actual language of the Rigvedic hymns; but the record uniformly 
and perversely writes -a r-, as if with hiatus. Why, we do not know. Other- 
wise there is no tendency to separate words in the writing in despite of sandhi. 

21. We must then try to penetrate these two layers of obscuration, and to 
distinguish between them. Vedic philology has gone far in penetrating the 
second layer, that due to the text tradition; but much remains to be done. In- 
creasing success in this task diminishes the apparent extent of the first layer, 
that due to imperfect handling of the language by the poets. 

22. In this paper, generally accepted results of Vedic philology are as a rule 
silently adopted. Most of the forms quoted from the Rigveda represent those 
which all Vedic scholars agree were spoken by the authors of the hymns, approxi- 
mately and essentially, whether they correspond to the traditional text or not.” 


23 The magic-mongers of the Atharva Veda, on the other hand, mishandled the delicacies 
of the language as they did the meters, being comparable perhaps to a Tennessee mountain 
revivalist in his efforts to imitate Biblical language. Iam sure that no one would ever have 
discovered Sievers’s Law from a study of the AV, though its authors were obviously trying 
to compose in very nearly the same dialect as that of the RV. They belonged socially and 
intellectually to a very different class. 

24 For a few examples see Wackernagel AIGr. 1.XII. The Hindus themselves, in very 
ancient times, recognized that meter requires departures from Vedic tradition, e.g. that to 
make ‘correct’ meter, traditional y, v must often be pronounced syllabically: ibid. 202; 
RV Pratisakhya 8.22 (527), 17.14 (974). At the time of these statements there was quite 
certainly no written tradition of the RV; and equally certainly the texts were then recited, 
at least in the ritual and presumably always, as they are now written, that is, in a manner 
inconsistent with the meter. The reconciliation with metrical requirements was appar- 
ently, to Hindus of classical times, nothing but theory. But the theory was very old; 
metrics is one of the traditional Vedaingas or branches of Vedic learning. 

25 One example: several scores of times the RV records as pdvaké- an adjective stem which 
can be proved to have been pavaké-, or at least to have had a short first syllable and a long 
second. 

*6 Thus I write duvd and siyoné-, §17, and waste no words over the fact that the texts 
write only dvd and syoné-. All Vedists would agree, except that many write dud (intending 
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Occasionally, more or less new departures from the tradition will be suggested. 
Recognition of our results will, in fact, lead perhaps much farther than I am now 
attempting to go in restoring the true text as spoken by the poets. However, 
it does not seem likely that we shall ever reduce that text to a condition of abso- 
lute conformity with the phonemic laws here attributed to Indo-European, and 
to proto-Rigvedic. Certainly no claim is made for any such attainment here 
and now. The Rigveda still presents a somewhat blurred view of our semivowel 
phonemes. Fortunately, the general outlines seem clear.” 


ACCENTED (4, % 


23. Sievers himself, in his first statement (see footnote 10), limited his law to 
unaccented 7 and wu. It is indeed true that when the accent rests on 4, u, the 
poets seem regularly to have pronounced ty, tiv before a vowel, even after a light 
syllable: e.g. tanivam.* If there is any distortion of proto-Rigvedic diction 
here, it would have to be in the first layer of obscuration, not in the second. 
Perhaps this habit of the poets does not depart from genuine proto-Rigvedic. 
But it certainly did not prevail, at least not fully, in later Indic; and I have sug- 





two syllables) and siond- (three syllables). I follow Wackernagel (see footnote 10) and 
some others. This whole paper, and especially §§9-13, should indicate why, in addition 
to Wackernagel’s reasons, among which may be noted the regular and extremely common 
vrddhi formations like sauvard- from (written) svard-, which imply by-forms like suvaré- 
(not *suaré-). RV Pratisakhya 17.14 (974) definitely supports this view; it prescribes that 
one ‘separate consonant clusters containing semivowels by vowels homorganic’ (to the semi- 
vowels, i.e. by inserting them, in metrical analysis). Cf. footnote 24. 

27 See Lana. 10.262f. Let me cite one sample of a word in which our law certainly works 
in part, but which is very largely recalcitrant, so far as we can yet see. It is recognized 
(l.c. 259) that the word always written pré was often pronounced as a dissyllable in the 
Rigveda. Oldenberg writes in such cases p'ré; the pronunciation doubtless lay between 
prré and purd, more likely close to the latter. I have made a count (somewhat hurriedly) 
of all the cases cited by Grassmann of this word as a preverb in association with either finite 
or non-finite forms of verbal roots. They number about 1260. More than half (about 665) 
of these occur at the beginning of a line, where p'ré should be pronounced. And indeed 
nearly all the recognizable cases of p:ré do occur there; the others occur internally after a 
heavy syllable. It is hard to state their number precisely, because of alternative possi- 
bilities of reading the texts; but there are nearly a hundred cases (chiefly initial) where 
p'raé seems certain and necessary, and at least 75 more where, without real emendation, it 
may be read (generally by assuming ‘abhinihita sandhi’, or ‘elision’ of a- after -e,-0). In- 
ternally after a light syllable, pré occurs, always (I think) with the proper monosyllabic 
pronunciation, about 400 times. On the other hand, without assuming alterations in the 
traditional text which to me were not immediately obvious, or defective meter (which may 
sometimes be assumed), we should have to admit close to seven hundred cases of mono- 
syllabic pré out of place (over 500 initially, less than 200 medially after a heavy syllable). 
A more careful study than I gave to the problem, in my hasty count, would undoubtedly 
reduce, but could hardly be expected to eliminate, these cases. It would appear that the 
Vedic poets showed imperfect control of the priestly dialect in using this word, while yet 
showing at least some recollection of the positions proper to each of its forms. 

28 Curiously, the written tradition often bungles this in a strange way; it writes e.g. 
tanvam, though the ‘svarita’ accent mark on @ which we represent by the grave means that 
the preceding u (not written!) was accented (not the a of the first syllable, which is marked 
as accentless). This is probably mere adaptation to what actually happened in later San- 
skrit (Lana. 10.239, §9). 
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gested that it is not likely to have been Indo-European.” My suspicion that 
even proto-Rigvedic may not have admitted this exception seems to me to de- 
rive some plausibility from the following facts. First, if we may trust the ac- 
cents written in our tradition, it does not hold always, even in the language of 
the poets. Some words regularly are pronounced with y, not zy, and v, not wv, 
after a light syllable, even though the writing indicates 4, “7. Examples are 
asuryd-, vasavyd- (regularly three syllables). Secondly, I have noted that in 
many words and categories of words, the RV avoids the use of such forms after 
a light syllable. That is, while it has (in these cases) no forms in which ¢ and % 
are ‘syncopated’, it also has none or very few in which the phonetic surroundings 
would permit ‘syncopation’, even if the 7 and u were not accented.** Alternation 
of such a sort is possible, of course, only when the vowels occur in the first syl- 
lables of words. In short, the poets often seem to show squeamishness about 
using even accented fy, wv after light syllables. Perhaps, then, when they did 
so, they were departing from their model, the hieratic ‘proto-Rigvedic’ dialect 
(and presumably falling into their own vernacular). 


Two SEMIVOWELS IN JUXTAPOSITION 


24. So far we have not considered systematically (though it has sometimes 
proved convenient to cite in passing) cases of juxtaposition of more than one 
semivowel. Their behavior can be shown to be just as regular as the preceding 
cases in most phonetic surroundings; exception must be made of some minor 


29 See on the whole subject Lana. 10.237-9, §§5, 7, 9. 

30 Arnold, Vedic Metre 83. It is customary (with Arnold) to assume that the accent is 
wrongly marked; that is, to emend the text to asuryd-, vasavydé-, wherever the words occur. 

3 Thus, compounds of vt with a noun stem beginning in a vowel (such as véyamsa-) were 
often accented on the ¢ of the adverb: there are 8 such stems, occurring 69 times, according 
to Grassmann. There are 8 stems with accent elsewhere, such as viydfijana-, with only 18 
occurrences. But such forms in vty-, as also in unaccented viy-, are used exclusively after 
heavy syllables, or initially; only once, after a light syllable, is there vy-, in 9.65.7 p:ré 
sémaya vyasvavét. Similarly in the very common case-forms of the stem dhi-: dhiyd etc., 
with unaccented 7, occur as dissyllables 82 times after heavy syllable or initial. They 
hardly occur after a light syllable; only 8 times in all, and in three of these monosyllabic 
pronunciation is certain, e.g. 9.15.1 esé dhyd (written dhiya) yatiy dnviyad. But dhiyam, 
dhtyas, with accented 7, also occur 110 times after a heavy syllable or initially, only twice 
after a light syllable. But the compound su-dhi- always accents and pronounces ¢ (su- 
dhtyas, written sudhyds). Other monosyllabic stems in radical i, & present a similar picture. 
Whether the 7, u is accented or not, the syllable containing it is regularly used after heavy 
syllables or initially, except in compounds where this is impossible, in which case the 7, 
uw is accented and pronounced.—The like is true of some forms which seem to go back to 
accented syllabic liquids and nasals: stras- (as if from kfros-) occurs 24 times, always after 
a heavy syllable or initially. Even if the accent were not on the first syllable, no *éras 
could occur in any of these positions. Oblique cases of pur-, IE pjl-, with accent on the 
ending (pura etc.), occur 12 times initially and after heavy syllables; there is one doubtful 
case after a light. With accent on the first syllable, ptiram etc., also almost always ini- 
tially or after a heavy syllable (according to an incomplete count). I suspect that the 
paroxytone aorist-present stem géma-, like the oxytone gamd-, goes back to g”’mme- rather 
than to a full-grade form of the root, which would not be usual in an aorist (Brugmann, 
VGr. 22.3.114). It also occurs virtually only initially or after heavy syllables. See §8 
above, and Lange. 10.261. 
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situations where the evidence is inconclusive. As in §§4-8, it is necessary always 
to ignore word division, or, better, always to consider adjoining syllables, whether 
in the same word or not. Failure to recognize this principle has heretofore 
obscured the picture. The phonetic conditions apply in and across ‘external 
sandhi’ exactly as elsewhere.—I shall try to limit myself in the immediately 
following sections to juxtapositions of two semivowels only. For more than 
two, the evidence is naturally much less abundant, but what I have found will 
be mentioned later. 

25. The rules to be stated in §§26 ff. apply only to two non-homogeneous semi- 
vowels. As to two like semivowels, the general rule probably was that they 
were simplified to one, except that the type [iy] was retained (or substituted for 
[y]) in the sequences [ktiya] [atiya] [/tiya], but was reduced to [y] in a sequence 
*[Atiya], §8. These conditions applied before a following (unlike) syllabic semi- 
vowel, as well as before a true IE vowel: [ktiyu] [atiyu] [/tiyu] but [atyu]. But 
also, identical [i] plus [i], in the RV as in Sanskrit, fused in sandhi to along 
syllabic semivowel (actually only z plus 7 and wu plus u appear, as 7, 7; on a mys- 
terious case perhaps resulting from r plus r see §94 trcd-). It seems reasonable 
to suppose that this may have been the rule in IE, but I know of no other evi- 
dence (the other languages could hardly show any, cf. §15). The only other 
possible cases of sandhi would be [y] plus [i], or [y] plus [y], which means cases 
containing diphthongs in word-final (or stem-final), since final [y] could occur 
only after vowels (§§4-8). Before initial vocalic semivowel homorganic to the 
consonantal semivowel of the diphthong, not only RV but Sanskrit has regularly 
-a, -d for word-final -ay, -dy before 7-, 7- (generalized also before other vowels 
except a-); and RV, with some other Vedic texts, has always -a, -é for -av, -dv 
before u-vowels. That is, [y] plus homorganic [i] became simply [i]. As to 
[y] plus [y], standard doctrine teaches that the long diphthongs lost the w or y 
in IE certainly before m, and presumably before some other consonants under 
undefinable conditions.* Inthe RV final -du appears as -d before all consonants 
in loc. sg. and n.-ace. dual forms,* which must be a relic of what was once a 
general phonetic law, though probably generalized from a more limited use of 
IE -6 for -dw. It seems safe, then to assume that the -w of IE long diphthongs 
was lost before a following w- (as before m), at least. (Final -d7, as far as the 
record shows, behaves in the RV exactly as in Skt.) But it seems unreasonable 
to deny a like simplification in the case of short diphthongs in -w before w-; 
before syllabic u- they are treated in RV exactly like long diphthongs, as we just 
saw. Moreover, long and short diphthongs in -y are, before syllabic 7-, treated 
in exactly the same way as those in -w before u-, in both RV and (with a minor 
exception) Sanskrit. General considerations would, in default of clear evidence 
to the contrary, almost compel the assumption that y and w were parallel. I 
therefore suppose that all diphthongs probably lost -y before y- and -w before 


32 Vedic Variants 2.414; Wackernagel 1.323, 326. Sanskrit retains -dv; for -av it usually 
has -a. 

33 Brugmann 71.203 ff. 

34 See e.g. Wackernagel-Debrunner 3.45, 152. 
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w- in IE, as the long w-diphthongs still do in RV in their most common places 
of occurrence.* 

26. The formulas for two juxtaposed semivowels are somewhat more compli- 
cated than those of §§4-8. It has seemed desirable to give only an example of 
each type at this point, referring to the Appendices, especially D, for others. 
Only in §§32 ff. has all important evidence been quoted on the question of two 
semivowels initially before vowels, because of the difficulty of the problem. 

Between vowels, the first semivowel is always consonantal [y]. The second 
then comes under Sievers’s Law, since it occurs after a consonant and before a 
vowel. Accordingly, it is consonantal [w] if the preceding vowel is short, vocalic 
plus consonantal [uw] if it is long. Formulas: [&ywa], but [Zyuwa]. Ex.: 
dytwah ‘lively, active’, nom. pl. fem. of dyu-, from IE dyiwes; related (with 
lengthened grade in first syllable) to IE aywé(s)- (WP 1.6) found in Gk. aiei 
(aywési), Lat. aevum, etc., and also in my opinion in RV éva- (dywe/o-) ‘swift’ 
(cf. Eng. quick; otherwise WP 1.104).—RV aryd-, but driya-. 

27. Between consonants, the second semivowel is always vocalic. The first 
then comes under Sievers’s Law, since it occurs after a consonant and before a 
vowel. That is, the first semivowel is consonantal if the preceding consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel, but vocalic plus consonantal if the preceding con- 
sonant is absolutely initial, or is preceded by another consonant or a long vowel. 
In short, before the vocalic (second) semivowel, which has the effect of any 
vowel, the first semivowel is consonantal after a light syllable, vocalic plus con- 
sonantal after a heavy or initially. The same in absolute final position, after 
a consonant. Formulas: [atyut] [atyu/], but [atiyut] [atiyu/] [ktiyut] [ktiyu/] 
[/tiyut] [/tiyu/]. Ex.: IE g’rru(-), RV guri(-) before consonant or at the end 


% And, since everything points to identity of treatment in ‘external’ and ‘internal 
sandhi in IE, the same would have to be assumed internally. The Rigveda has, to be sure’ 
quite a group (listed in Grassmann 1712) of noun stems in (written) -yya-, pronounced either 
-ytya- (with accented 4) or -yiya- (after a long vowel, which always precedes when the 7 is 
not accented). Some are gerundives, some secondary formations from noun bases in -ya-. 
All seem to me evidently late and analogical. Certainly analogical is -yi in personal endings, 
like aor. 3 sg. ddhdyi. More puzzling is rayf-, which supplies the nom.-acc. sg. forms 
rayth, rayim, and instr. pl. raytbhih (all those with endings beginning in consonants), to the 
steam rdy-, used before endings beginning in vowels (Wackernagel-Debrunner, 3.214 ff.). 
I believe that ram (though it was excluded from the RV, barring a single form in the late 
10th book) is IE (= Lat. rem; to nom. probably réys, parallel to d(i)yéws; Brug- 
mann 22.2.131). There is no evidence whatever for rayt- outside of Indo-Iranian, and even 
the alleged Iranian evidence (Wackernagel-Debrunner 1.c. 217) is far from convincing. I 
cannot explain the form, but suppose it to be an analogical creation, probably in pre-Indic 
or proto-Rigvedic. The only other such stem is yayf-, apparently connected with yd 
‘go’, and certainly a late analogical creation. The two words, yayt- and rayi-, may even 
have been formed on the same (to us unknown) model.—There are finally some very obscure 
and difficult forms in Vedic -eya-, -eyd-, from roots in Indic -é from IE -4, -é, -6 (heavy bases) : 
gerundives like déya-, optatives like (péra)deyam. Sturtevant, CP 36.356 ff., has brought 
them into relation with Greek adjectives in -atos (equally troublesome since y between 
vowels is normally lost in Greek), and explained both as from IE -ahyo- (-ahyé- etc.), the h 
representing an IH laryngeal. Such a theory would eliminate any suggestion that they 
come from forms containing double IE -yy-, which, without venturing to express an opinion 
of Sturtevant’s reconstruction, I think cannot be maintained for reasons which this whole 
paper will, I trust, make clear. 
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of a line, invariably after a heavy syllable or initial: IE g’ru-, RV gru- after a 
light syllable (Lana. 10.258). For further examples, see Appendices, especially 
D, §§79-81. An important corollary is that IE did not tolerate a vocalic plus 
a consonantal semivowel before a consonant or in absolutely final position.** 

28. In absolute initial position before a consonant, the first semivowel was 
always consonantal; cf. §§5 and 6 with footnote 9. Formula: [/yut]. This is 
the rule in all word-initials of this form in RV, as in other IE languages. Origi- 
nally we must assume that such words, when they occurred after a final con- 
sonant preceded by a long vowel (or, in IE, after a consonant cluster), had the 
form [iyut], i.e. [at iyut] [kt iyut]. The RV may contain such cases, but so far 
I have not noted them.—Examples, of the type RV vidmd etc., yuktd-, ratd-, 
from IE wid-, yuk-, rmto-, will occur to all. For exceptions, see note 36 and 
Appendix A. 

29. It appears that IE wy, w], between consonants, or initially before a con- 
sonant, could be replaced by ru, lu by metathesis. I know of no evidence for 
such metathesis with other semivowels, nor of any reasonable formulation of 
the conditions which determined the change. Brugmann? 1.260 puts it as if 
the metathesis were a regular phonetic law under the terms defined. But this 
seems impossible. There are too many cases where it does not work, some of 
them apparently IE and not explainable by analogy (e.g. w/k”os in most of the 
historic languages, lik”os in Gk. and probably Ital.). What interests us is that 
both forms go strictly according to our rules: the first semivowel is always con- 
sonantal, the second vocalic. Both forms from the same root may occur in RV: 
-dhort- and dhrut-, hurt- and hrut-, all after short vowels only, according to §27; 
hrunati (after short vowel), to the root of hvdrate (after short vowel), the same 
as in -hort-, hrut-. 

30. After a vowel and before a consonant, the first semivowel was always 
consonantal and the second always vocalic. Here the quantity of the preceding 
vowel makes no difference. In absolute final position, the consonant may be 
lacking, without altering the very simple formula: [ayut] [ayu/]. Ex.: IE 
éwidet, Gk. ef5e, RV dvidat.—RV daru ‘wood’, n.-ace. sg., ef. Gk. dépv. 

31. After a consonant and before a vowel: 

(a) If the consonant was absolutely initial, or was preceded by another 


36 Cf. Wackernagel 1.73 ff., and Osthoff, MU 4.285 ff., which state this principle very 
clearly. Osthoff has some interesting confirmatory evidence, especially from Greek, along 
with some remarks, to be sure, which could hardly be accepted today. Apparent or alleged 
exceptions—barring forms with nasal infix, see Appendix A—are very scarce, and not to be 
admitted for IE. They are either foreign words, or late analogical formations. E.g. 
Indic caturthé- ‘fourth’ (not in RV) is clearly analogical to catur- before vowels; Lettish 
ceturtats, connected with it by WP 1.512, is equally clearly analogical to the cardinal *ceturz, 
later éetri (personal communication of Professor A. Senn; cf. Endzelin, Lett. Gr. 361, 368) ; 
most languages point clearly to kétwrto- according to our rule (though this may be second- 
ary in IE itself; the RV ordinal is turiya-, from (k”)tur-). Another case is RV ulkd ‘fire- 
brand, meteor’. Its connections are highly speculative, WP 1.321; it may well be a loan- 
word; if it is really from an IE wil-, with w- lost by Wackernagel’s law, see footnote 9, it 
must be analogical to forms in which a vowel followed, as in WP’s alleged Greek cognates.— 
The forms with nasal infix after vocalic semivowel have not been explained previously and 
require more extended treatment; see Appendix A. 
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consonant or a long vowel, the first semivowel was vocalic, the second con- 
sonantal. Formula: [atiwa] [ktiwa] [/tiwa]. Ex.: IE diwés or diwés, abl.- 
gen., ‘from, of the sky’, RV divds, very common, but very rarely after a 
short vowel.®” 

(b) If the consonant was preceded by a short vowel, the first semivowel 
was consonantal, the second (necessarily by Sievers’s Law) vocalic plus 
consonantal. Formula: [atyuwa]. Ex.: RV bruvd-, or bruv- before any 
other vowel, in weak present forms of root bra ‘speak’, 52 times after a 
short vowel, once apparently after a long vowel, never after a consonant 
or initially.*—RV cucyuvé, Susruve, 3 sg. perfects mid. of cyu, Sru (with re- 
duplication, and ending -e). For further examples of both parts of this 
section see Appendices, especially D, §§82-87. 

32. In absolute initial position before a consonant, the treatment of two 
semivowels has been stated in §28. Before vowels it is not so clear, and the evi- 
dence must be treated at greater length. It will be convenient to base it on a 
study of all RV words showing two semivowels in word-initial before a vowel. 
Tifey fall into three groups, showing respectively [ywa] (§§33-35), [yuwa] 
(§§36-41), and [iwa] (§§42-45). 

33. One thing is quite clear: forms beginning in two non-syllabic semivowels 
[ywa] were originally proper only after a word ending in a short vowel [& ywal, 
as under the rule of §26, and could never be used at the beginning of a speech- 
utterance. Though this rule was breaking down, or rather probably had broken 
down in the vernacular of the poets, it still prevails in our texts extensively 
enough to establish the original condition, which probably prevailed in proto- 
Rigvedic. Thus I find the common word vratd- and its compounds and deriva- 
tives used 91 times after a short vowel, 19 times after a consonant or a long vowel, 
and 23 times initially in a line. For the word vrajd-, with verb forms of the root 
vraj, and derivatives, the figures are 34,3 and 15. Other words in initial vr-, in- 
cluding vrdnd-, pple. of vr ‘cover’, or in the rare vl-, show 25 after short vowel, 
9 after consonant or long vowel, only one initially. 

34. Most words written with initial vy- and ny- in RV are compounds of vt 
and nt with words beginning with vowels, and have been shown above not to 
contain initial vy-, ny-.° There are few others, if we exclude augmented and re- 


37 Grassmann lists about 250 occurrences in the first 621 hymns (less than 2/3) of the 
RV, then stops. In the first 40 cases in Grassmann I have found only one after a short 
vowel. (In that position RV regularly uses dyés.) 

38 But forms of stuvd-, or stuv- before any other vowel, from root stu ‘praise’, occur more 
than half the time after a consonant or a long vowel, even counting as cases of final short 
vowel those which ended originally in short vowel plus s (which is lost in RV before s plus 
voiceless stop). This shows that it was not the initial consonant cluster which was re- 
sponsible for the virtual limitation of bruv- to position after short vowels, but the fact 
that its second member was a semivowel. 

39 Here and elsewhere in this and the following sections, it is to be understood in default 
of contrary statements, that the pronunciation appears to be in accordance with my writing, 
i.e. in this case vr-, with v and r both non-syllabic. Not counted are the few cases where 
v'r- (i.e. presumably vur-, if not vrr-) seems indicated, such as 2.24.3 (-d)v-radanta, 
and 10.69.10 avnor v:rddhatas (written avanor vré°; see §41 and footnote 46). 

40 §12, and footnote 31. They occur almost always after heavy syllables or initially, 
and hence are pronounced viy-, niy-; in a few cases, after short vowels, vy- and ny- occur. 
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duplicated forms of roots vyac, vyath, and vyd (vt), and compounds containing 
forms thereof as final members, practically all regular but of course not con- 
taining initial vy-. Real word-initials (other than the compounds of vt, nt), 
apparently pronounced vy- (no case of ny-), occur according to my count 19 
times after short vowels, 5 times after consonants or long vowels, 5 times initially. 
—The RV has no vn- or vm- as word-initial. 

35. Neither y nor r appears in the RV in word-initial before a consonantal 
semivowel (or any other consonant). A few sporadic cases of my-, mr-, ml- 
occur; all occurrences are after a short vowel, with only one exception: mrak- 
sakrivé 8.61.10, after a consonant. Word-initial n- occurs before no other 
consonantal semivowel than y-, see above. This concludes the evidence on 
word-initial [ywa], and seems to justify our statement (§33) that it fitted the 
rule of §26 in proto-Rigvedic: only [& ywal]. 

36. We shall next consider word-initials of the type [yuwa], that is, showing 
combinations like yuv-, viy-, ruv-, niy-, or any semivowel plus -an- from IE -nn-, 
before vowels. The initial vur-, from IE wrr-, w]l-, regularly becomes ur- by 
Wackernagel’s law (§6 and footnote 9). I know of only two exceptions in the 
RV, vurita, opt. of vr ‘will’, twice after consonant or long vowel, and the com- 
pound hotr-viriya-, twice; here v- is analogically restored. A very common 
word of this type is uri.“ Of the first 27 occurrences listed in Grassmann, no 
less than 21 are absolutely initial. Four others occur after a consonant (actually 
a semivowel, m) preceded by a long vowel; in one initial w- is fused in sandhi with 
a preceding final vowel, and in the last what is written before it is -a, for -as. 
In all of these six, the written tradition (at least) is adapted to the form in u- 
minus the original initial v-. The emphatic preference for absolute initial posi- 
tion may, however, be plausibly taken as an indication that the original form of 
the word (with *vur- from IE wrr-) was appropriate there.* The other words 
in ur- plus vowel are few and rare, but do not contradict this suggestion. Word- 
initial ul- plus vowel occurs in the RV only in a few words of quite obscure 
etymology, probably foreign loans. 

37. There are a couple of forms in word-initial mur-, IE mpr-, plus vowel: 
murah (stem mur-) and muriya (opt. of mr), both medial after long vowels. No 
nur- or yur- is recorded in word-initial in the RV, and no nir- which could repre- 
sent IE nrr-. There are a few words, of rare occurrence and mostly obscure in 
origin, in initial ir- plus vowel, which might in theory represent *yir- for IE 
yrr- by Wackernagel’s law; this would make them parallel to (v)urti- above. No 
arguments apposite at this point could possibly be based on them. 


41 Av. vouru-; correctly taken as for *vurt-, IE wrri-, by Uhlenbeck, Leumann, and WP 
1.285; Wackernagel’s reasons (1.24) for preferring IE urv, have no weight.—That the ‘vowel’ 
after ur- in this word is a syllabic semivowel makes no difference (§50, end). 

42 The loss of initial v- before u from IE 7, as well as IE u, shows that this was a relatively 
late change, at least later than Indo-Iranian. Iranian has no -ur- for -rr-. 

48 See §6 for iraj-, which certainly is for rreg-. Similarly iradh- and iras- are commonly 
and doubtless rightly derived from IE rr-, not yrr- or ir-. The word éraé probably does not 
contain original r or 1; cf. ¢¢@a (t]a@). There remain only frina-, trin-, trya- (sometimes ap- 
parently friya-, not always for clear reasons), and ilibé$a-; all of obscure origin; and none 
occurring often enough (the commonest six times), or under sufficiently regular conditions, 
to justify any inferences. 
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38. Initial yuv- is more complicated. The stem yivan- is certainly IE (Lat. 
juven-i-s). My count shows it 28 times after a long vowel, and 20 times after a 
consonant preceded by a short vowel (both regular by §§26 and 31b); three times 
after a consonant preceded by a long vowel (where *fvan- would be required by 
§31la); not once after a short vowel (where *yvan would be expected by §26; 
despite accented uv, ytivan- is avoided here, cf. §23); and 16 times initially. The 
related fem. yuvatt- and other cognates (in most of which a doubtless represents 
IE n, but this makes no difference, §50, end) occur 24 times after a long vowel 
and 12 times after a consonant preceded by a short vowel (regular), twice after 
a consonant preceded by a long vowel and 7 times after a short vowel (irregular) ; 
but, curiously, not once initially, unless I have erred.—On the other hand, dual 
forms of the 2d personal pronoun yuvd-, of which Grassmann lists only relatively 
few forms out of the many which occur, seem (if those few are a fair sample) to 
show an emphatic preference for initial position (two-thirds of the cases) ; while 
it and its compounds and derivatives (these are not so prevalent initially) are 
strikingly regular in medial position, where they almost invariably follow either 
a long vowel, or a consonant preceded by a short vowel (§§26,31b). Verb forms 
of the present stem yuvd- (root yu) show about a score of cases evenly divided 
between preceding long vowel and consonant preceded by short vowel; two 
initial; and three irregular cases. All in all the yuva- words are at least not un- 
favorable to [/yuwa] as absolute-initial formula. 

39. Word-initial ruv- plus vowel occurs only in the present stem ruvd-, root ru, 
and the related ruvanya-, ruvanyi-. All occurrences are regular, if the two 
initial ones are accepted as such; otherwise there are six after long vowel, one 
after consonant preceded by short vowel.—There is only one form in word-initial 
nuv- plus vowel, nuvdntam 1.29.5; it is also initial in its line. The particle ni 
often comes first in its line, and when followed by a vowel is still written ni, as 
if with hiatus; néiv- may have been pronounced. There is no word-initial muv- 
or luv-. 

40. Word-initial viy- and niy- are chiefly compounds of vt and nt with words 
beginning in a vowel or y and have been discussed above (§12 and footnote 31); 
both are very common initially (and when medial regularly follow a long vowel 
or a consonant preceded by a short vowel). Besides, there are the forms of root 
vi- in written vya- (-ntu etc.), which are only once pronounced vyantu, 7.1.18 
(after a short vowel; read initial p-rdti; not noted in Grassmann). The rest are 
always pronounced viy-. The count shows six after a long vowel (§26), one after 
a consonant preceded by a short vowel (§31b), and four initial; no aberrant cases. 
There is no word-initial riy- or liy- plus vowel, and miy- is found only in miyédha- 
and miyedhiya (vocative, accent unknown), which do not occur initially. Here 
even the traditional writing is miye-; yet there is one irregular occurrence after 
a short vowel (1.26.1). The other 9 all occur as they should after a long vowel 
or a consonant preceded by a short vowel. 


44 There is one queer case: 1.177.4 aydm yajité devaya aydm miyédhah, a tristubh line with 
an extra syllable; ay4myédhah would be metrically better (-my- for -mmy-? Whitney 232, 
Wackernagel 1.113), but still not ideal, since the eighth syllable should be long; and I 
could not approve it under our law, which, surely before the suggested simplification of 
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41. The only words known to me which evidently began once in a semivowel 
plus IE -nn- plus a vowel (I know of none with -mm-) are the present stems 
mané-, vand- (roots man, van), certainly representing IE mnnéw-, wnnéw-. If 
it be objected that the change of 7 to a was Indo-Iranian and that after it a 
before n would not be expected to be treated differently whether derived from 
IE x or from IE, a, e, 0, the answer is that in the weak case-forms of nouns in 
-man-, -van-, the old pattern persists largely into Classical Sanskrit (§8, footnote 
13, and Appendix C). Here too we have a morphological category (the 5th-8th 
class presents) which seems to have continued to be used with some regularity. 
At any rate, we find strong present forms of these two verbs 5 times each after 
long vowel and after consonant preceded by short vowel (regular by §§26, 31b), 
and twice initially. Twice they occur irregularly after consonant preceded by 
long vowel, and twice after short vowel.” 

42. We come finally to word-initials of the type [iwa]. Much the commonest 
are the forms of imd- (to aydm, idém). I have no doubt that, as usually as- 
sumed,*” the ‘stem’ imd- started from the acc. sg. masc. im-dm, and indeed I 
began by making a separate tabulation for this one form; but it showed no 
apparent difference of treatment from the others, which are accordingly lumped 
with it. Grassmann’s lists for the commoner forms are very incomplete. He 
cites 181 occurrences in all, of which 86 are initial in their lines. With these may 
perhaps be associated 3 cases after uncombinable (pragrhya) final -% or -%. Of 
the others, 36 follow final -a, giving by sandhi -em- (*-aym-, regular, §26); 16 
follow final consonant preceded by long vowel (regular, §31a), with which may 
doubtless be associated 7 after final -d(s), presumably for one-time *-dz, and 2 
after doubled -nn preceded by short vowel; 4 after final -z, fused to -%m-; and 12 
after final consonant preceded by short vowel (irregular, §31b), with which may 
be associated 15 after final -a(s), presumably for one-time *-az. 

43. There is a stem ind-, prevailingly (14 times) initial in the line; once after 
consonant preceded by long vowel; 3 times after consonant preceded by short 
vowel, and 3 times after -a for -as. It is supposed to be related to the present 





the double m, would have had to yield ayaém miyé°. One does not like to admit devaydydm, 
with ‘double crasis’, but this would give the best meter. 

45 As a matter of fact, there is evidence to show that even some isolated forms containing 
-am-, -an- from IE -mm-, -nn- continued to be used according to the original law. The 
RV has an enclitic stem sama- ‘some, any, each, all’, clearly from IE smmo- (Attic Gk. 
éuq ‘in a certain way’,OS OE OHG sum, ON sumr). It occurs 13 times, invariably after a 
heavy syllable. Contrast samd- ‘same’, in RV ahomonym of sama- but for the accent, 
from IE somé- (Gk. éués, Gth. sama etc.), which has no such restriction in position (5 
times after heavy syllable, 6 initial, 4 after short vowel). From the same base comes the 
particle sma ‘precisely’, originally ‘in the same way’, showing the form of the zero grade 
after short vowels (and so placed in RV 86 times, to 18 after heavy syllables). 

46 Note 10.69.10 uté puirvam avnor v-rddhatas cit, in which the augmented avanos (as tradi- 
tionally written) shows the n, not an (nn), proper after short vowel. The stems tano-, 
sano- (the only stems of this type in RV not having initial semivowel) may all be interpreted 
as regular (-an- after heavy syllable or initial, -n- after light), whether augmented or not, 
except one (8.49.10 asanor), provided we read 6.60.1 Sandthad vrtrdm uté snoti vajam (written 
$néthad ... sanoti), and 3.34.10 ind:ra ... asnod (written asanod). 

47 Wackernagel-Debrunner 3.514 f. 
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stem ind-(tz), which occurs once initially, 3 times after -a for -as, once after -a 
for -e. The only other word-initial in- plus vowel is the desiderative tnaksati, 
in which 7- is probably analogical ;“ it never occurs at the beginning of a line (3 
times after final -dm, 3 times after consonant preceded by short vowel). The 
only other word-initial in 7 plus semivowel plus vowel, except the forms in 7r-, 
none of which seems likely to contain IE 7 (§37 and footnote 43), is iva, which is 
enclitic and so never initial; it is peculiar in other ways too (often apparently 
monosyllabic, cf. Middle Indic va). 

44. The word rnd-, of unknown etymology, occurs 8 times initially. Its other 
15 occurrences are extremely miscellaneous and hardly worth analysis; they 
permit no inferences. The present stem rné-, rndv-, occurs 7 times initially, 3 
times after consonant preceded by long vowel (regular, §31a), and once each 
after -a for -as and after consonant preceded by short vowel. 

45. Word-initial ur-, ul- before vowel can never be plausibly assumed to con- 
tain IE initial u-; see §36. There is a az.Aey. viyunoti, doubtfully attributed 
to a root wu, in any case not initial. The only other RV words which could be 
classed as beginning [iwa] are compounds of the negative a- (from 7-) with words 
beginning in y-, v-, etc.; these may so obviously be due to analogy that they 
seem not worth studying. 

46. A summary balance of the evidence supporting [/yuwa] in absolute initial, 
if we ignore scattered and inconclusive cases, shows the following: First, uri- 
from wrrti-. Then perhaps yivan-; but its relatives yuvati- etc. are definitely 
negative; and initial yivan-, with Lat. juvenis etc., could have been generalized 
from the form regular after long vowel, or consonant preceded by short vowel. 
Third, the dual pronoun yuvd-; but here the analogy of plural forms in yusm- 
(§28) could have helped to generalize this form. Fourth, the numerous and 
frequent compounds of vt and nt; but here analogical spread of the forms viy-, 
niy-, regular after long vowel or consonant preceded by short vowel, would be 
almost demanded by the numerous compounds of vf and né plus consonants. 
(Supposing that they are indeed analogical, the replaced forms, by the formula 
[/iwa], would have been *uy-, *ay- [for *ny-].) Lastly, the stems ruvd-, viya- 
(root vz), vané-, and a few others, occur initially, perhaps as often as one might 
expect in proportion to their total occurrences, but these are not numerous 
enough to carry much weight. 

47. On the other side of the ledger, [/iwa] in absolute initial is supported by 
a much smaller number of words. Indeed, the only cases frequent enough to be 
valuable are imd-, ind-, rnd-, and the present stem rndé-. The pronoun started 
with mdm, which contains the old acc. sg. im with an affix (IE -em or -om; we 
need not discuss its origin). The form IE *imém or *imém would have been 
regular after a consonant preceded by a long vowel or another consonant (§31a). 
If [/yuwa] was the formula in initial position, this would have given IE *ymmém 
or *ymmém, whence RV *yamdm. This might have yielded to the by-form 
imdm, helped perhaps by iddm. Although no such help is apparent in the case 
of the other three words, and although *yand-, *rand-, *rané-ti (cf. vandtc) would 


48 Brugmann, VGr. 22.3.349. 
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have fitted into quite familiar patterns of the language, it is not impossible that 
they yielded likewise, and that the forms ind-, rnd-, rné-ti, proper to position 
after heavy syllables ending in consonants, were generalized. We know really 
nothing of the etymology of ind- and rnd-, which may be late loanwords. 

48. In fine, the evidence on this point seems to me inconclusive. Two abso- 
lutely initial semivowels before a vowel must have been either [/yuwa] or [/iwa], 
but the Rigveda has only scanty and conflicting evidence. To me this does not 
seem to justify the inference that proto-IE was similarly inconsistent; that is, 
that it said now one, now the other, at random. I prefer to assume that it was 
as regular here as elsewhere with these phonemes, and always said either [/yuwal], 
or [/iwa] (the former being, I think, rather more likely to be right); but that the 
RV has obscured things by extending to initial position some forms originally 
proper elsewhere, just as it used some words beginning [ywa] also in initial 
position (§§33-35). 


THREE OR MORE ADJACENT SEMIVOWELS 


49. In collecting materials containing three or more adjacent semivowels, I 
have in general ignored forms containing such common suffixes as -ya-, -in-, 
-mant-, and -vant-. (Certain other suffixes are treated in the Appendices, par- 
ticularly B and C.) The semivowels they contain often help to make up a 
group of three. But such forms belong to much larger groups, and whatever 
peculiarities they may once have shown may well have been removed by assimi- 


lation to the general patterns of those groups. 

60. As a starting-point for analysis of groups of three semivowels it is well to 
summarize and emphasize certain results of our study thus far. Except after 
a vowel (§7), no non-syllabic semivowel could occur in IE before a consonant or 
in absolutely final position. But further, no non-syllabic semivowel could 
occur after a syllabic (vocalic) semivowel before a consonant or in absolutely 
final position (§27 and footnote 36). In other words, a semivowel immediately 
before a consonant, or at the end of a speech utterance, must be vocalic, unless 
immediately preceded by a true IE vowel (not a vocalic semivowel).” Whena 
semivowel is followed by a vowel, either [ya] or [iya] is possible, but not [ial]. 
These conditions are, moreover, basic for the treatment of any preceding semi- 
vowel. Not only is a final or preconsonantal semivowel necessarily syllabic 
(vocalic), but a semivowel before it must be either [y] or [iy], just as before a 
true IE vowel, under the conditions of Sievers’s Law. Two vowels or vocalic 
semivowels did not occur in immediate juxtaposition; and Sievers’s Law applied 
to semivowels before syllabic semivowels as before IE vowels. 

61. After a short vowel, we have reasonably clear evidence as to how three 


49 However, the acc. sg. ending -m after a syllabic semivowel ( or u) must, for the pur- 
poses of this study, be treated in RV as a ‘consonant’; it behaves precisely like the -s of the 
nom. sg., which also, of course, often appears as -r, changed from -s through -z, in sandhi; 
this r, too, is structurally as well as historically a ‘consonant’ for our purposes at this 
point. On the acc. sg. -m see the end of Appendix A, §§66-68, where I have tried to show 
that originally such combinations as IE -im, -wm did not exist before consonants or in 
absolute final, though in the RV they have spread to such positions. 
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semivowels were treated. The formulas are [aywit] [&ywi/], and [&ywiya]. 
That is, the first two semivowels are always consonantal; the third is vocalic if 
followed by a consonant or final, vocalic plus consonantal if followed by a vowel. 
All this may be regarded as logically inferable from §§26, 31a, and 50. Exx.: 
dnvi-, dnviyd; devi-, deviyd (§§69, 70); devtya-, visvddeviya- etc. (IE deywiyo-); 
séviya-; ddrvi-, dharnt-; manyt-, tanyt-, caranyt-, jaranyt-, atharyi-, adhvaryt-, 
and others of these types (Grassmann 1725, 1726); dpamlukta-; dhdnva, dhérma 
(IE -nwn, -rmn, before consonants and final), and dhdnvanas, dhdrmanas (IE 
-nwnne/os, -rmnne/os), and all other stems in -man- and -van- after a semivowel, 
which, in the RV, is invariably preceded (before these suffixes) by a short vowel. 

52. Forms in long vowel plus three semivowels seem hardly to be found, if we 
ignore those containing one of the suffixes excluded by §49. Is it worth noting 
that the curious suffix -vin- (certainly not IE) occurs only after long vowels, and 
after consonants preceded by short vowels? (Grassmann 1733; exx. dvaydvin-, 
namasvin-.) The formula would be [ayuya] (or [atyuya]). Otherwise I have 
noted only the obscure phdriva-, of the type [ayuya], and sdmultya- (written 
°lyd-), in which the nature of wu is uncertain (ul from [Jl or rr?). There may be 
others, but I have failed to record any. 

53. Three semivowels after a consonant occur commonly in weak present 
stems in -nu-, which is usually preceded by a vocalic semivowel, and in thematic 
extensions thereof (type jinva-). The RV has stems krnv-, cinv-, jinv-, pinv-, 
minov-, vrnv-, §rnv-, sinv-, sunv-, strnv-, hinv-, besides initial inv-, rnv- (§§43, 44), 
and dhin(u)v-, tirn(u)v- which are aberrant in their long root-vowels. By the 
side of most of these exist, before consonants or final, krnu- etc. In all except 
the bases in initial z-, r- and arn- (IE *wln- or *wfn-), a consonant precedes the 
[i] (two consonants in str-). The formula in these forms is always [tiwit] [tiwi/] 
[/iwit] [/iwi/], or [tiwya] [/iwya] (except for dhiin(u)v- arn(u)v-, see LANG. 
10.256); but vanu-, manu- (IE wynu-, mynnu-) have a different initial formula 
[yuwit] [yuwi/] (cf. §41; the same in urt-, §36; vanv-, manv- must be analogical 
to vanu-, manu-).—If differences of treatment once existed according to the 
phonetics of preceding sounds, as I should assume, they have been completely 
wiped out by generalization of these formulas. An examination of all occur- 
rences of several of the commonest stems fails to reveal any clear and con- 
sistent preference as to preceding sounds. Thus krnu- occurs prevailingly after 
a heavy syllable (a consonant or long vowel preceding k-), rarely initially or 
after a short vowel. But its prevocalic form krnv-, while freely used after heavy 


50 Inconsistent are a group of words in -una- after a semivowel (cf. Whitney 1177c); 
arund, kartina-, téruna-, dharina, vaytina-, véruna-, yamind-, perhaps others. Note that 
there are also forms like mithund-, ptSuna-, in which -un- after a light syllable violates 
§3lb. These latter, and, we may guess, those in [y] plus -wn-, would be proper after heavy 
syllables, as in pracetina-, drjuna-, nicumpuné- (§3la). Either they started in such posi- 
tions and spread by suffix-adaptation, or some other analogical influences have been at 
work, too complicated to be unravelled now. The same is to be assumed of another little 
group of forms in -ina- (to some extent these two groups may be related, if the suffix was 
once -na- as some of them seem to suggest; and in some the -i- may derive from IE a): 
amindé-, Glina-, trina-, drdvina-, vanina-, hariné-. Obscure are tilvila- (loanword), salilé-, 
and Sakuni- (in RV only voc. Sakune; certainly a loanword, cf. §akinii-). 
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syllables, is also quite common after short vowels (and not only in augmented 
forms, which make up only half the list) ; and jinv- occurs prevailingly after short 
vowels, relatively seldom after heavy syllables. While both these bases are not 
frequent initially, hinv- is extremely common in that position. And so on. 

54. According to the writing, at least, the same formula [tiwya] occurs in 
sumnd-, a very common word, compounded of su- and a zero-grade form of root 
man. The first 40 cases (out of about 80) in Grassmann show 25 after heavy 
syllables (one of these, 2.11.16, might be said to favor trisyllabic pronunciation), 
9 initial, 6 after light. But nimnd-, of exactly the same pattern as sumndé-, 
seems not to shun position after light syllables (5 times, 3 initial, 3 after heavy). 
The conditions of swmnd- are however more nearly supported by nrmnd- (16 
after heavy syllable, 11 initial, 4 after light). As to dyumnd-, also very common, 
its initial dy- should place it only after light syllables, but it occurs there less 
than half the time. It seems to me likely that it is a late artifact, modelled 
directly on sumnd-, with thought of dyi- (div-); sometimes sumnd- occurs in the 
same verse with it, e.g. at 6.60.11. This group of words can hardly be said to 
teach us anything. 

55. A few rarer words show the same formula [tiwya]: puinya- (? note the n; 
probably dialectic); jtvri- (jtvrayas etc.), abhratrvyd- (cf. later ptirvya-), btlma- 
(obscure), Sémyu- (obscure), témra-.5! 

56. A different formula [&tyuya] is followed by dhrsnuyd (possibly analogical, 
§71 and footnote 62); namasvin- and all other forms in -vin- after a consonant 
(§52); case forms of dri-, sni-, like drinas, snind, and other u-stems, which 
quite obviously may be analogical; suériéina- (to root Sru); agrimd-, krtirtma-, 
khanttrima- (suffixal, hence doubtful). Uhlenbeck plausibly takes krivi- as 
Prakritic for krvi-; it is in any case obscure. 

57. Very dubious is Sérind, possibly for IE *krrind, but more likely a loanword. 
The u of muni- is certainly Prakritic for a after m; cf. Wackernagel 1.21. srnéy(-as, 
-d) has accented (svarita) 4 (§23).—We may add an obscure proper name réma-, 
apparently in three INITIAL semivowels: [yuya]. 

58. There remains the very common adjective divyd-, always spelled thus in 
the texts. This spelling would fit the above formula [tiwya]. But difficulty 
is caused by the fact that it appears to be used 70 times as a trisyllable, only 24 
times as a dissyllable (Grassmann’s count is 68 to 26). Of the 70 trisyllables, 54 
occur after a heavy syllable, only 4.in absolute initial, 12 after a light. Grass- 
mann and others read divi(y)d-, but that cannot be right. Unless we emend to 
some quite different word (deviya-, détviya-?), or assume that the 7 was accented 
and hence pronounced by the poets (§23; then divtya-), or simply call it an un- 
explained aberration, we must suppose that after heavy syllables (evidently the 
established place for this pronunciation) something like diyuyd- was pronounced ; 
formulas [atiyuya] [ktiyuya]. In itself this is not an implausible formula. But 
there is no clear evidence for it, except this one word (a common one, to be sure); 


51 Doubtful are the presumably related words turvd-, turvéni-, turvéSa-, and one or two 
others. If connected with térv- and ultimately with IE ¢7, they would not contain IE u; 
their ur would be for ar, by analogy of forms in tur- before vowels. 
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though there is a partial and doubtful parallel in uruyd, §71.% Of the 24 dis- 
syllabic cases of divyd-, 13 are initial, suggesting that [/tiwya] applied in that 
position. Seven are after a heavy syllable (irregularly, we must suppose); and 
four after a light (short vowel). As we saw, 12 cases of trisyllabic pronunciation 
occur after a light syllable. It is to me incredible that this is original. I must 
suppose that the poets got so used to trisyllabic pronunciation, found in almost 
70 per cent of the total, that they used it in this position also 12 times. Even 
dissyllabic divyd- after a light syllable may, possibly, represent something like 
dyuyd- [& tyuya].% This might pass for a corollary or extension of §31. This, 
however, is all pretty speculative; there is too little material. It has seemed 
desirable to present what bits of evidence have been found, with such tentative 
interpretations as have suggested themselves. 

59. We saw in §53 that, in nu-presents, three semivowels after a consonant and 
before a consonant or final appear as [tiwit] [tiwi/]._ A few other cases which I 
have collected suggest that this formula may have originally applied only after 
heavy syllables and initially. Thus jdgrvi- occurs 20 times, always with endings 
-s or -m or without ending. Quite similar are dadhrvi- and didivi-, each once. 
Forms of dhini- before consonant endings occur 10 times after heavy syllables, 
5 times initially, only once-after a light. It is interesting to compare noun and 
verb forms in dhiinay-, dhunay-; they occur 10 times after a heavy syllable as 
they should by §31a, only once after a light (never initially, as it happens). To 
the same pattern belong bhrmi- (with consonantal ending, 4 times, always initial) ; 
ghrni-, dghrni- (this usually in voc. dghrne, twice nom. dghrnih); srnt- (§57) does 
not occur before a consonant. Even if, in accordance with diyuyd- (?§58), the 
formula for three semivowels after a consonant and before a vowel was originally 
{ktiyuya] [atiyuya], this would not necessarily refute the possibility suggested 
here; the whole series of semivowels might be altered by the obligatory shift 
between [i] and [y] in the third position (§50). However, contrasting cases after 
light syllables ending in consonants would be desirable, and I have none that 
are convincing (ntdhruvi- could obviously be analogical, as a compound). Here 
again the remarks at the end of §58 apply. 


52 There is, to be sure, also ninyd-, which appears to be trisyllabic 4 times (always after 
heavy syllable), dissyllabic 6 times (3 after light, 2 after heavy, once initial). But the x 
shows that it is dialectic, and its etymology is obscure (it is generally supposed to be con- 
nected with n@). 

53 RV 9.97.26d has a form written diviyéjo, apparently too long by a syllable, for which 
Bartholomae, Stud. 1.101, suggested divydjo (cf. §12); but Oldenberg (see his Noten ad loc.) 
observed that dyuydjo would rather be expected. He did not concern himself with the 
preceding word, but it is in fact né, providing a light syllable. Perhaps his observation 
was more profoundly right than he knew; it fits the above formula. Cf. §3la, b, and foot- 
note 37. 

54 No inferences can be drawn from the group of words in ‘suffix -wri-’ (Whitney 1191), 
as in daguri-, jéguri-, (sv)angurt-, cimuri-, jdsuri-, séhuri-. Obscure adaptations have 
clearly played a part here, and it is doubtful whether or to what extent IE w is really in- 
volved. In such forms as turf-, dduri- (and the irregular téturi-, pdpuri-, which have been 
influenced by unreduplicated forms proper after heavy syllables), it is clear that ur goes 
back to IE rr or [l; and it may be that all the other -uri- forms started with imitations of 
these. 
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LONG SYLLABIC SEMIVOWELS AND SHWA 


60. A long syllabic semivowel in IE very possibly resulted from fusion in 
sandhi of two identical syllabic semivowels (§25). Otherwise, its only possible 
source was postconsonantal [i] (or [y], §63), plus a, before a consonant (including 
non-syllabic semivowels). This origin seems clearly indicated for IE 7, @, 7, J, 
m, 7,5 in the double zero grade of dissyllabic bases the second syllable of which 
was heavy (or contained a laryngeal). Thus IE bhité- : bhéwatr-, tfné- : tératr-, 
Gnto- : génatr- (Indic bhitd- : bhdvitr-, tirnd- : téritr-, jatd- : jénitr-); contrast IE 
klut6- : kléwty-, bhyté- : bhértr-, mnté- : ménty- (Indic Srutd- : srétr-, bhrtd- : bhdrtr-, 
matd- : mdntr-). Most clear cases of IE long syllabic semivowels can be shown 
to belong in this category; the remnant must be supposed to be accidentally 
isolated by the vicissitudes of time. That these sounds occurred before non- 
syllabic semivowels, as well as other consonants, is proved by many clear cases 
(I recall IE g’twé-). Particularly impressive is RV parvi-, the regular feminine 
to purt- (§69), which can only be a historic inheritance (IE plwi-) because of 
the difference in vowel quantity. Apparent exceptions like turvd- (footnote 51) 
must be analogical to forms like tur- before vowels. 

61. Shwa (a) does not exist in IE before vowels, including syllabic semivowels 
(we are not here concerned with a plus non-syllabic semivowels, the so-called 
shwa diphthongs). Historically this is explained by the rule that in pre-IE a 
(or a laryngeal consonant) was lost before any vowel or syllabic semivowel. 
Descriptively it shows itself in the fact that in prevocalic forms parallel to pre- 
consonantal forms in 7, @, 7 etc., the treatment is precisely the same as in similar 
prevocalic forms parallel to preconsonantal forms in 2, u, 7 etc.” 

62. In phonemic terms, all this means that IE 7, a, 7 etc. did not belong to the 
phonemes 7 : ty : y etc., although when they occur after non-homorganic semi- 
vowels and before consonants, their historic relation to those phonemes is still 
shown by the fact that they behave like syllabic 7, u, 7 etc. That is they, like 
1, u, r etc., act like vowels, and require a preceding semivowel to appear as [y] 
or [iy] under Sievers’s Law. They never occur after true IE vowels, for the his- 
toric reason that in that position only non-syllabic semivowels could occur (cf. 
§50), after which shwa remained as a before a consonant (as in §60) or was lost 
before a vowel. But in the conditions of §27, for example, 7 etc. (as second of 
two semivowels) are not different in pattern from 7 etc. 

63. In pre-IE words containing consonant plus *7a etc. plus consonant, un- 
doubtedly 7 and other semivowels were still members of these same phonemes. 
Possibly we should assume (post-consonantal) *ya, or rather *(z)ya (depending 


55 With Saussure, Brugmann, and Wackernagel among others. Cf. Lana. 10.275 f. for 
special reasons supporting this formula. For Sturtevant’s formula see below, footnote 58. 

56 Such a case is the weak-grade stem yiin-, to yuwen-, which is clearly IE (WP 1.200). 
No IE form of the strong stem before a consonant is preserved ; but no other explanation of 
the @ in the weak stem is possible. 

57 See Lana. 10.257 f., which however is put too mildly and tentatively. There is no 
doubt of the parallelism IE 7 : rr : r, like z : ty : y, and I should have been less hesitant 
about the conclusiveness of cakre, dadhre (§10 and footnote 14). 
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on the quantity of the preceding syllable), rather than *za, on the basis of §27.58 
That is, it may turn out that a too, in the pattern of (say) Indo-Hittite, stood in 
the same relation to what are called laryngeal consonants, in which 7 stood to y. 
I will go so far as to say that such a theory seems to me abstractly quite reason- 
able, though still very speculative. I would, however, caution against operat- 
ing, even speculatively, with IE or IH a and laryngeal ‘consonants’ in terms of 
my results for the six proved semivowel phonemes. It is obvious that in some 
respects the historic behavior of the former, as they appear (or disappear) in 
IE, is quite different from that of the latter group. Even if shwa may be called 
a syllabic laryngeal, or a laryngeal a non-syllabic shwa, it would still remain to 
be proved that either one or both behaved, in relation to other phonemes of the 
language, precisely as the several forms of the six semivowels behave. They 
might still have been quite different in pattern. Some of Sturtevant’s theories 
in his Indo-Hittite Laryngeals would, if accepted, seem to me to suggest that 
they were.” 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF POSITIONAL VARIANTS (ALLOPHONES) OF SEMIVOWELS 


63a. For convenience I shall summarize here all the positional variations of 
the IE semivowels, so far as I have been able to determine their conditions. 
A. Single semivowels (between vowels and/or consonants). 
1. Between consonants, and in absolute initial or final position before or after 
a consonant: a semivowel is vocalic. [tit] [/it] [ti/] (§4) 
2. Between vowels, and in absolute initial or final position before or after a 


vowel: a semivowel is consonantal. [aya] [/ya] [ay/] (§5) 

3. Corollary of 1 and 2: at the beginning—or end—of a speech utterance in 
IE, no homorganic vocalic plus consonantal semivowel [iy] could exist, but only 
a vocalic semivowel if a consonant followed or preceded, or a consonantal semi- 
vowel if a vowel followed or preceded. (§6) 

4, After a vowel and before a consonant: a semivowel is consonantal. 
[ayt] (§7) 

5. After a consonant and before a vowel: a semivowel is consonantal after a 
light syllable, vocalic plus consonantal after a heavy, or when the preceding 
consonant is absolutely initial. [&tya] but [ktiya] [atiya] [/tiya] (§8) 

B. Two semivowels in juxtaposition. 

6. Between vowels: if the preceding vowel is short, both semivowels are con- 
sonantal; if it is long, the first is consonantal, the second vocalic plus consonantal. 
[a4ywa] but [ayuwa] (§26) 

7. Between consonants: the second semivowel is always vocalic; the first is 


58 Sturtevant, IH Laryngeals §69, prefers to assume a non-syllabic laryngeal in this 
position, which would be inconsistent with the behavior of the semivowels, as my §27 
shows. But, as I suggest in this paragraph, this would be no argument against Sturtevant’s 
view, even if one accepted IE shwa as a syllabic laryngeal (a view which, by the way, 
Sturtevant does not accept). 

59 It would probably necessitate changes in current fashions of designating some of the 
IH laryngeals; for I am informed that a syllabic glottal stop would be phonetically a ques- 
tionable matter. But I believe no one claims that these fashions are more than arbitrary 
and speculative symbols, chosen for practical convenience and little else. 

6° See for example op.cit. §78, with §74. Cf. Appendix E, and footnote 70. 
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consonantal after a light syllable, vocalic plus consonantal after a heavy or in 
absolute initial. The same when, in absolute final, the following consonant is 
lacking. [&tyut] [atyu/], but [atiyut] [atiyu/] [ktiyut] [ktiyu/] [/tiyut] [/tiyu/] 
(§27). Corollary: no consonantal semivowel could occur in IE after a semivowel 
and before a consonant or final (§27 and footnote 36). 

8. In absolute initial before a consonant: the first semivowel is consonantal, 
the second vocalic. [/yut] (§28) 

9. After a vowel (of any quantity) and before a consonant: the first semivowel 
is always consonantal, the second vocalic. The same when, in absolute final, 
the following consonant is lacking. [ayut] [ayu/] (§30) 

10. After a consonant and before a vowel: in absolute initial, and after a 
heavy syllable, the first semivowel is vocalic, the second consonantal. [/tiwa] 
[atiwa] [ktiwa] (§31a) 

11. After a consonant and before a vowel: after a light syllable, the first 
semivowel is consonantal, the second vocalic plus consonantal. [&tyuwa] (§31b) 

12. In absolute initial before a vowel: treatment uncertain. Either the first 
semivowel was consonantal, the second vocalic plus consonantal [yuwa], or— 
perhaps rather less likely—the first was vocalic, the second consonantal [iwa]. 
($§32-48) 

C. Three (or more) semivowels in juxtaposition. 

13. After a short vowel: the first two semivowels are consonantal, the third 
vocalic before a consonant or in absolute final, vocalic plus consonantal before a 
vowel. [a&ywit] [Aywi/] and [Aywiya] (§51) 

In other surroundings the evidence does not permit determination of how 
three or more semivowels were treated. 

Note: It is evident that in most of these formulas, a consonant in absolute 
initial position has the same effect as a consonant cluster, or a single consonant 
preceded by a long vowel. (In §58 we have noted a single word in which, 
prima facie, the evidence looks in the opposite direction; but I suspect that in 
this highly problematic word appearances are deceptive.) Similarly, absolute 
final position and a consonant are alike in their effect, in the context of our 
formulas. Use of a single symbol, say [/], to include pause and a final conso- 
nant, would make 4 (above) included in 2, and would simplify 1, 7, 9 and 13. 
And use of this symbol to denote also a consonant, or length of vowel, before a 
consonant, would make [/tiya] include [ktiya] and [atiya] in 5, and would simplify 
7 and 10 as much or more. To cover [tit] and [/it] of 1, however, it would be 
necessary to add that [/] may denote any consonant before a vocalic semivowel. 
The simplest possible definition of [/] would then be: (1) pause position (initial 
or final); (2) any consonant before consonant, or before vocalic semivowel, or 
final; (3) length of vowel before consonant. This seems to me too complicated 
to be practically usable. It may be noted that it would rule out [/iwa] in 12, 
leaving [/yuwa] as alone possible; but to advance it as an argument for such a 
procedure would obviously introduce a vicious circle. 


APPENDIX A. NASALS AFTER OTHER SEMIVOWELS AND BEFORE CONSONANTS 


64. In footnote 36 we discussed the seeming exceptions in RV to the law for- 
bidding vocalic plus consonantal semivowel before a consonant, apart from the 
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cases where a consonantal nasal infix follows a vocalic semivowel, as in bhind- 
dnti, rfijd-nti, and noun derivatives. These are numerous, seem to be paralleled 
in other IE languages, and clearly violate our rule. Some of them may possibly 
have existed in PIE; if so, then in this one formal category, in part, PIE tolerated 
a violation. In any case, it seems to me reasonable to assume that such forms 
originated analogically, whether in PIE or in its descendants separately. There 
is, first, no question that the non-thematic type, Indic 7th class, from IE bhined-, 
yuneg- (roots in initial semivowel may properly be included here since this 
semivowel had to appear as a consonant, §28), is older than the thematic type 
bhind-e/o- etc. The weak non-thematic stem should originally have been e.g. 
IE bhynd- after a short vowel, bhiynd- otherwise, §31. (Osthoff, MU 4.314, 
saw that bhind- must be secondary, but found no explanation.) I think this 
type exists, only with transfer to thematic inflexion, in RV mrad-a-: am. dey. 
mrada (p.p. mrada, 2 sg. impv.), otherwise (in RV) only in uirna-mrad-as (twice), 
which is as secondary as the noun-stem yiij- (below); so also such later forms 
of the quasi-root mrad- as occur (see pw). The root is IE merd- (WP 2.278 f.); 
no present (other than mrada) in RV, and in other Vedic texts only MS -mrad- 
a-te (later Skt. mrdndti, 9th class, and mardati, 1st); but Gth. Av. méranda-, 
from Indo-Iran. mrnda-, can only be a thematization (like Middle Indic bhinda-, 
LanG. 13.116) of the analogical mrnd- which proves an original IE *mpned- : 
*mrnd-, the latter in RV mrad(-a-). It may be that Latin findunt, vincunt 
and the like are also direct descendants, except for possibly transferred (thematic) 
-o- which gave Classical -u-, of IE bh(z)yndenti (or °ontt), and the like, through 
*f(i)yendont(2), if -yen- or -tyen- may be supposed to have yielded Latin -zn-; 
for not dissimilar developments cf. Sommer, Handbuch 504 (§320.1b), 505 f.; 
Leumann, Lat. Gr. §78.1c. The extensive analogical changes undergone in this 
class of verbs in Gmc. and BSI. make it hard to use their evidence at all. On the 
other hand such languages as Indo-Iranian and Greek would have developed a 
bizarre paradigm, e.g. Indic bhindd-mi *bh(i)yad-dnti. Analogical change of 
such forms in these languages would have been natural. The model was the 
-nu- Class presents. It may possibly even have operated in PIE, in part (cer- 
tainly not to the total elimination of the original type, if I am right about 
mrad-, above): k*inéw-mi (cinémi, tivw) : k’inw-dnti or °énti (regular, at least 
in some positions, §53 ff.) = bhinéd-mi : x. What might tempt one to put 
this analogical change back into IE is the fact that the analogical bhind- seems 
the most natural starting-point for most forms of the thematic type bhindc/o- 
(the 3 pl., according to Brugmann 22.3.272, would have been the same). Con- 
ceding with Brugmann that existence of the secondary thematic type in PIE 
cannot be disproved, I would add that it cannot be proved, either. Brugmann 
op.cit. 279 f. gives a list of roots alleged to show nasal infix in thematic forms 
in more than one IE family; but there are extremely few clear cases in which 
we fail to find non-thematic forms in Indo-Iranian, the only branch which 
preserves this older type. Accordingly there is no conclusive evidence that 
PIE had the thematic type at all. When Indo-Iranian has both types the non- 
thematic is as a rule the older in actual historic texts, a circumstance which does 
not receive due attention in Brugmann; and it must, I think, be assumed always 
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to be older in fact. Since most non-thematic verbs generally, and particularly 
all of this type, have become thematic in other languages than Indo-Iranian, it 
seems likely that the type bhinde/o-, at any rate, is post-IE, and only parallel 
in the several dialects. I have suggested that in Italic some such forms may 
have developed from the original weak non-thematic IE bh(z)ynd-, and that this 
type has persisted in Indic mrad-. So far as I see, we cannot assume that the 
analogical creation of the type bhind- (even non-thematic) was PIE; it may well 
have been parallel in the dialects that clearly have it (do these necessarily include 
Gmc. and BSI.?). If a type bhind- was PIE, then morphologically as well as 
phonologically a split had already developed in these verbs in PIE: say *mpneg- 
: *mrng- (RV mrfj-), secondary and analogical, but *mrned- : *mrnd- (RV 
mrad-), original. This assumption I should not like to make except under 
stress of clear evidence; and I know of none. In any case, it seems certain that 
such nasals in noun stems (like RV yifj- twice, beside yiij- about 50 times) 
were still later than in presents; and so also in non-present verb forms. 

65. Aside from the forms treated in the last paragraph, the RV has a con- 
siderable number of obscure words like tndu-, indra- (here 7 from IE a, not 7? 
WP 2.332), pinda-, ptrigd, punddrika-, sindhu-, and others; mostly obvious 
loanwords. Once the analogical type bhind- was established, the borrowing of 
foreign words of similar pattern was natural enough. The only other appar- 
ently clear IE word I have noted is pums-, weak stem to strong pumdms-. 
WP 2.83 assume original strong stem *pumés-. The weak stem of this would have 
been IE *p(u)wms- (Indic *p(u)vas-). The second nasal before -s in the strong 
form has never been satisfactorily explained (cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner 3.293) ; 
was it a PIE insertion to match *p(u)wms-, perhaps helped by resemblance to 
some nasal stems, as those in -ment-, -went- (Indic -mant-, -vant-)? Did 
*»(u)wms- live into Indo-Iranian or pre-Indic as *p(u)vas-, later to be 
replaced by pums-, which as over against pumdms- may have seemed not unlike 
the pattern vidvams- : vidis-? Such a pair as strong stem pumams- : weak 
*»(u)vas- would pretty certainly have been modified by some sort of analogy. 
The suggestion may not be too attractive; at least, no other satisfactory explana- 
tion of the forms has ever been suggested. 

66. The treatment of two adjacent semivowels was the same in absolute 
final position that it was before a consonant (§§27, 30). There remains one 
formal category, concerning word-finals which must often have been sentence- 
finals, which seems aberrant: the acc. sg. of noun-stems in -2, -u (or -7, -@; in 
part showing no distinction in IE, §§61, 62). The -im, -wm which prevail on 
the whole in Indic and other IE languages occurred originally only after heavy 
syllables ending in a consonant and before vowels (§31a): substituting m for w 
of our usual formulas [a&tim a] [ktim a]. After light syllables ending in a con- 
sonant, and still before vowels, we should have found -ymm, -wmm (§31b): 
[atymm a]. But before consonants and in absolute final, -iym, -wwm after heavy 
syllables ending in a consonant [atiym t] [ktiym t] [atiym/] [ktiym/] (§27), 
-ym, -wm after light syllables ending in a consonant [Atym t] [Atym/] (§27) and 
after vowels [aym t] [aym/] (§30). To a large extent, the endings in -2m, -wm 
were generalized in RV. This was natural: (1) there were other endings in the 
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same declension containing 7, u plus some consonant (n. sg. -s, the bh-endings, 
the loc. pl.); (2) the analogy of other vocalic noun stems (especially those in 
-o-) strongly favored -im, -um, as fitting the model -os : -om = -is : -im = 
-us : -um. (Cf. Osthoff MU 4.310, who did not yet see the importance of the 
PRECEDING sounds in these variations.) There is however some evidence, in 
Indic and Greek, for the real existence of some of the alternant forms. 

67. First, in Indic. RV 10.124.5 reads rdstrdsyadhipatyam éhi, analyzed by the 
padapatha as containing ddhipatyam, which could only be acc. sg. of ddhipati- 
‘overlord’. It is so taken by Geldner, Ved. St. 2.302; but to him it is an ‘irreg- 
ular form, conditioned by the meter’. Quite naturally this has not appealed 
to most scholars; so Oldenberg (Noten, ad loc.) and Wackernagel-Debrunner 
3.131 assume with Grassmann ddhipatyam. However, the padapatha very 
rarely errs, and in this case would not be likely to have mistaken the stem 
ddhipatya- (not in RV but very common later) for an anomalous-seeming 
ddhipatyam. Our law shows that this form is not irregular at all, but an ab- 
solutely regular IE inheritance; by §31b we should have had IE potymm before 
a vowel az ace. sg. of poti-; and that is what we have here, before a vowel (éhz), 
as -patyam. The ‘regular’ but analogical ddhipatim would, as Geldner noted, 
be metrically impossible in this place; hence, perhaps, the preservation of this 
precious form. It is however not without support in other forms. Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner 3.131 note as ‘unklar’ RV 8.46.6 dbhiruvam, acc. sg. masce. 
It occurs at the end of aline. By our §27 the ending should be IE -uwwm, Indic 
-uva. That is what we have, with the analogical addition of the ending -m; 
no acc. sg. masc. in -a exists in the language.—Further, the vrki- and tani- 
declensions of RV have regularly acc. sg. forms written vrkydm, tanvam. There 
is no doubt that the Vedic poets usually pronounced urktyam, tanivam; the ¢ 
and w% are always accented. I have suggested (§23) that probably even in 
Proto-Rigvedic, and almost certainly in IE, there was no such violation of our 
principle; that originally vrkyam, tanvam had only two syllables. They would 
then be normal descendants of IE -ymm, -wmm before vowels (the preceding 
syllable being light, §31b). Cf. Brugmann 22.2.139 f.; but the final nasal in 
Greek is not analogical as there suggested; and the form devim (only Indo- 
Iranian) is certainly analogical, contra Brugmann. According to Brugmann, 
Irish insi n- also goes back to IE -(i)ym. After heavy syllables dhtyam, (a)bhi- 
vam ete. (footnote 31) are descendants of IE -iym, -wwm (Indic *-tya, *-uva) 
modified by the analogical addition of -m, as in dbhiruvam above. 

68. There is at least equally important evidence in Greek. Indeed our pho- 
nemic law seems at last to explain the Greek feminine stems showing short 
-(y)a- in the nom. and ace. sg.; type miepa(v), rpameta(v), Hdeta(v) ete. 
(a considerable list in Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. 1.473). The suffix of these words 
is of course related to the 7 : ya@ of Sanskrit feminines, and the apparent -ya- 
of Greek has been explained as from IE -ya-, a being supposed to be the zero- 
grade of the heavy (or laryngeal) base in (y)d. But postconsonantal ya did not 
exist in PIE; pre-PIE ya after a consonant yielded 7 before a consonant or final, 
and before a vowel the a was lost (§§60-62). I suggest the following solution 
of this problem. These words had in the acc. sg. IE 7, as shown by Sanskrit 
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(that is, zero grade, not yd; no difference in quantity of the 7 could appear before 
a vowel or syllabic semivowel, §61). Most of them had before -y- a single con- 
sonant (sometimes a semivowel, which here would make no difference, §26) 
preceded by a short vowel. Thus by §31b we should have had the ace. sg. 
ending IE -ymm before a vowel, by §27 IE -ym before a consonant or final. 
The first gave, with normal Greek change of final m to n, the historic acc. sg. 
forms, all in theoretical -yav. The second actually coincides with the form we 
have in historic Greek used as nom. sg., in theoretical -ya; it makes little dif- 
ference whether we regard it as the old inherited pre-consonantal and final form 
of the acc., used as nom. by ‘Systemzwang’, or a new creation to the acc. in 
-av on the analogy of the stems in a (-av : -a). Stems like rérma, with heavy 
syllable before the -ya, have followed the pattern of the far commoner words 
with preceding light syllable. 
APPENDIX B. FEMININE STEMS IN 7/yd AFTER u(w) 


69. The feminine ending 7 : yd, when it appears as 7, is in RV always either 
final or followed by a consonant. In a number of forms it is preceded by-IE w, 
usually in fems. of adjectives in -w (-w). In most cases this w, RV », is pre- 
ceded by a consonant which is preceded by a short vowel; by §27 the result is 
-vi-, in d$i8vi-, trsvi-, prthvi-,' prabhvi-, bahvi-, yahvi- (Grassmann to yahvd-), 
raghvi-, vdsvi-, vibhvi-; by analogy with this, the prevailing type, also sddhvi- 
twice and svddvi- once (for proper sddhuvi-, svdduvi-). By §30 we should also 
have -vi- after a vowel, whatever its quantity; even after a long syllabic semi- 
vowel, as shown by parvi- (IE plwi-), fem. to puri- (plli-; purti- in RV about 400 
times after heavy syllable or initial, some 50 times after a light, in one-fifth of 
which it appears to have been pronounced pri-). Since -ar- in piarvi- contrasts 
with the -ur- of purt-, it cannot be analogical and must be prehistoric. Whena 
phonemic semivowel (long syllabics being excluded, §62) preceded this -27-, 
and was itself preceded by a short vowel, the semivowel was consonantal (§51); 
in the RV we find dnv?- (to anu-, not found until Upanisad times), and dev’-, 
from IE deywi- to deywo- (or *deyu-? cf. dyu-). So far as I know there remains 
only urvt-, to uré- for IE wrru- (§36). The fem. should be IE wrwi- (provision- 
ally, without commitment as to syllabicity of any but the last semivowel which 
is fixed by §50). This form occurs in RV 12 times initially; 18 times after a 
consonant preceded by an always short vowel (and 7 times after -a for final 
-as or -e, which should doubtless be grouped with these); only two other cases 
(one after final i(y), the other after final -a). If urvi- is historic initially, for IE 
wrwi- (phonetically wrv7-), it might be reconciled with initials in [/iwa], if they are 


61 J regard the by-form prthivi- as dialectic. Cf. Pkt. arihai (from arhati), usina- (usna-), 
etc.; this is a very common case in Pkt. (Pischel, Pkt. Gr. §§131, 133 ff.). I find it hard to 
take seriously Brugmann’s *p/tawo- as base for this form (?2.1.213), whatever evidence other 
languages may seem to offer for it. Why do we have prthvi-, if prthivi- is a regular form? 
I can conceive no circumstances which would justify both as IE. It is obvious that prthvi- 
is regular. The two forms are synonyms, except that prthivi- is restricted to the meaning 
‘earth’, as a noun (which prthvi- also has). It is quite natural that a dialectic form should 
be common in such a specialized meaning, and should not be used as fem. to the adjective. 
No finicky reconstructed difference can account for this. 
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regular (§§42-44, 47 f.); here we should have [iwyut] [iwyu/]; the [u] would 
function like a vowel (§50), and [wy] between [i] and [u] would parallel [Aywa] 
(§26). As to the other position, with formula [atiwyut] [&tiwyu/], it is unparal- 
leled so far as I know, and probably not historic. But for both positions, the 
existence of the masc. and nt. forms of uré- would make it very natural to suspect 
analogical influence of such patterns as bahi- : bahvi-. 

70. In the case-forms of such stems showing -yd-, the situation becomes more 
complicated. For words with light syllable ending in a consonant before the 
IE w, we should expect by §31b -viyd-; and this occurs, in vdsviyd. Instead of a 
consonant, a non-syllabic semivowel appears in dnviyd, to anu- ([Aywiya], §51, 
instead of [Atwiya] §31b); and the forms of devi-, regularly deviyds and the like 
(IE deywiyd-), fit this pattern. There is also a single form urviyds (gen.), and 
the common adverb urviyd (cf. the next paragraph), which may have been 
recently formed to urvi- on a pattern such as vdsviyd to vdsvi-; although, if the 
form urvi- is historic in position [&tiwyut] (see preceding paragraph), then 
urviya would be equally good as [&tiwyuwa]; for it regularly follows a con- 
sonant preceded by a short vowel (or -a representing -as). It is never initial. 

71. After a heavy syllable ending in a consonant, the form expected (instead 
of -viyd-) by §3la would be -uyd-. And that is precisely what it was, as is 
shown by the adverbs in -wyd which are the only -yd- forms of such stems found 
in RV. The commonest is sddhuya (six times); also déuyd (twice), anusthuyd, 
sugatuya (wrongly regarded by PW and Grassmann as from a non-existent stem 
sugdtuyd-), and dhrsnuyd, which last, if historic, shows that a semivowel may 
act in place of the preceding consonant, giving the formula [tyuya] instead of 
[{ktiwa] or [ktuya].” By analogy, there are also two cases after light syllables: 
raghuyd and mithuyd, each once. <A form uruyd, from uri- (urvi-), though not 
found in RV (at least according to the tradition, which has only urviyd, see 
above), is recorded once in MS, a Yajurveda text, and is mentioned, along with 
dhrsnuyd, as a Vedic form by Kas. on Pan. 7.1.39. If uruyd is IE, it could be for 
vuruya (§36) from IE wrruyd [yuwiwa], a not implausible formula; cf. diyuyd- 
(?§58). Possibly both this and urviyd were proper, in different positions. 

72. All Rigvedic feminine forms containing -7- or -yd- preceded by v (u) have 
now been listed, except the oblique cases of prthivt (footnote 61). They are 
regular enough, almost invariably prthivyd etc.; irregular pronunciations prthi- 
viyds or the like are even rarer, in fact, than appears from Grassmann’s lists. 
It is striking that pirvi- (to puri-) has no forms in -yd-, and gurié- no feminines 
in -7- or -yd-, in the RV. It is also noteworthy that except for devi-, which has 
no parallel masce. or nt. u-stem, and the dialectic prthivi-, there are almost no 
case-forms in -v(7)yd-; though forms in -vi- are not rare, after light syllables. 
Indeed there are actually only two, dnviyd and vdsviyd, both regular; besides the 
problematic urviyds (once) and the adverb urviya. The adverbs in -uyd seem 


62 But, of course, analogical influence of such forms as déuydé : G$u- is possible (§56). 
Probably not to be grouped here are rjiayd, vasiiyd, and sukratiéyé (cf. sukratiydéyd also); 
the @ suggests different belongings, and there are parallel denominative verbs in -dya- 
in each case, suggesting that the usual theory is right in taking the adverbs from stems 
in -dyd. 
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to show us what was the original inflexion after heavy syllables. Not a single 
real case-form of this type exists (the adverbs evidently not being felt as such). 
However, even -v7- forms of such words are rare (only sddhvi- and svddvi-), and 
are shown to be late and analogical by their irregular form (not -uvi- as would 
be expected). 


APPENDIX C, STEMS IN -man- AND -van- 


73. Of some 200 stems (not counting compounds) in -man- and -van-, all but 
24 show these suffixes preceded either by a long vowel, or by a consonant pre- 
ceded by a short vowel. The strong and lengthened grade forms -man-, -van- 
(e.g. in loc. and voc. sg.), -mda(n-), -vd(n-), in all such stems are regular by §§5 
and 8. The weak grade prevocalic forms, invariably -man-, -van- (usually even 
written so!) are also regular, by §§26, 31b, since they go back to IE -mnn-, 
-wnn-; and the weak grade preconsonantal and final forms -ma-, -va-, are equally 
regular by §§30, 27, since they go back to IE -mn-, -wn-. 

74. There are 9 stems in which these suffixes follow a short vowel: aryamdn-, 
in which the weak prevocalic stem is always -mn- according to §26 (Grassmann 
wrongly attributes aryamané to 4.3.5, where read b:rdvah); maghdvan- (see 
footnote 63); and seven stems in -iman- (Grassmann 1731), in some of which 7 
apparently represents IE 2, insome IE 7. Aside from the strange instr. mahind 
(and prathind like it; see Wackernagel-Debrunner 3.268), which does not appear 
to concern us, there occur, of prevocalic weak forms, only jarimné, mahimna, 
mahimné, mahimnds (all regular), and twice the irregular mahimdnas (actually 
written so; note accent; the regular °mnds also twice), which must be analogical 
to the vast majority of stems in which -man- follows a heavy syllable (or, in 
view of the accent, to normal grade loc. *mahimdn(t), which is not in RV). 

75. Aside from the single form last mentioned, our rules are never violated 
in any -man- or -van- stems, except in the 15 stems in which -man- and -van- 
are preceded by two consonants or (more often) by a consonant which is pre- 
ceded by a long vowel. Most of them are extremely rare, or even isolated. 
By §8 we should expect -aman-, -uvan-, -amd(n-), -uvd(n-) (IE -mme/on-, 
-uwe/on- etc.) in the strong and lengthened grades, and by §27 -ama-, -uva- 
(IE -mmn-, -uwn-) in the preconsonantal (or final) weak grade. Such forms 
indeed occur: krsnddhuva (LANG. 10.255), sudyétamdnam (written °tmdnam) 
2.4.1, and a few others. In most cases, however, the pattern of the far com- 
moner other type has prevailed. A complete list (recorded in traditional spell- 
ing, without regard to pronunciation) of all lengthened and strong grade forms, 
and preconsonantal and final weak grade forms, with number of occurrences, is: 
agradvana 1, ojmanam 1, kargma 1, karsman 2, krsnddhva 2, tékma 1, draghma 1, 
vdritmani 1, varsmanam 3, vdrsman 5, vé8ma 2, sudydtma 1, sudydétmanam 1, 
svadmdénam 1, °nas 1, svddma 1, °ma 1, °man 1; on dtma(n-) see presently. 

76. In the prevocalic weak grade, after heavy syllables and initial, §31a would 
require from such stems RV -an-, -un-,* from IE -mn-, -wn-. As far as concerns 


68 The latter is found in the old Stin-(as etc.) to §(u)vén-, which occurs 7 times, always 
after heavy syllables. The strong stem §(u)vd(n-) is almost equally regular: §vd(n-) 3 times 
after a light syllable (§8a), though apparently once initially; §uvd(n-) 4 times, always after 
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-van- stems, neither such forms nor any others occur, unless we count Sdn-. 
That is, the RV contains no prevocalic weak-grade forms of stems in -van- 
after two consonants or a long vowel plus a consonant, except Sun-. Such 
forms from such stems in -man- are also practically non-existent. There are 
only sakmand, varsmdnd, once each, which, we must suppose, have replaced 
*sakand, *varsdna, by the analogy of the vastly commoner type of e.g. Sékmand, 
vdrmana; and adtménas, once, similarly for *dtdnas (next paragraph). 

77. The stem dtmdn- requires special attention. It is the only fairly common 
word in which -man- (or -van-) follows a consonant preceded by a long vowel or 
another consonant. By the side of dtmdn- there exists tmdn-,*4 which is not 
common after RV, while dimdn- becomes extremely common later. What seems 
never to have been noticed is that these two stems form practically one paradigm 
in the RV. The strong stem is dtma(n-): dtma 15 times, dtmdnam 4 times. 
Otherwise, from dimdn-, only dimdni loc. sg. (doubtless normal grade) once, and 
atmdnas abl. sg. once, in a late and obviously Atharvanic medical charm 10.163.5, 
which should strictly not count as Rigvedic (the line is repeated in verse 6). 
Of the stem tmdn-, on the other hand, there is one acc. sg. tmdnam 1.63.8, and 7 
loc. sg. (tmdn 2, tmdni 5); otherwise only weak cases: tmdnda instr. 61 times, 
imdne dat. 4 times. Now the forms of tmdn- occur 53 times after a short vowel, 
where they are regular by §31b (IE tmnn-) or, in the ace. and loc., by §8 (IE 
tmen-); 7 times after a heavy syllable, and 13 times initially, where by §3la 
they should show tdn- (IE tmn-). This tdén- actually exists in the RV, in correct 
phonetic conditions, though it is taken by Grassmann and others as connected 
with the root tan. It occurs 26 times, invariably after a heavy syllable or 
initially, and always in the forms tdnd, tdéne. These are the same forms as 
imdnd, tmdne after light syllables; tmdn- as we saw hardly shows other forms in 
RV. Especially the instr. ténd (= tmdna) is the only really common one (19 
cases; 7 of tdne), as is tmdnad from tmdn-. Once a pada containing tdnd (initial; 
9.62.2c) is repeated in the Simaveda with tmdnd.© Where the traditional text 
shows tmdna, tmdne after a heavy syllable or initially, the proper form should 





heavy syllable or initially (including 2.39.4 in spite of Grassmann; §8b). We find theoreti- 
cal -vn- (for IE -wn-) also, quite regularly (§26), after a vowel in maghén- (IE -e/own-) to 
maghdévan-. On yin- to ytivan- see footnote 56. If Classical Skt. adhund is really connected 
with ddhvan- (Wackernagel-Debrunner 3.268 f.), it cannot be historic, since adhvané would 
be necessary by §31b. It may however be dialectic, with the common Middle Indic change 
of (Vedic and) Sanskrit va to u (Pischel, Pkt. Gr. §152). 

64 In Upanisad and Mahabharata language, tman appears a number of times for dtman, 
chiefly to be sure after a final -e or -o, where it is interpreted (e.g. by Whitney 135d) as an 
extension of ‘abhinihita’ sandhi of short a-. But other words in initial d- are rarely treated 
thus, whereas this treatment of (@)tman- is really less rare than would be suggested by the 
statements of Whitney and BR (s.v. dtman, end), as I know from personal experience 
(participation in the Critical Edition of the Mbh.). 

6 Commenting on this, Ludwig (Rigveda 5.352 f.) definitely stated the identity of the 
two forms, on purely philological grounds, without any phonetic or historic basis Doubt- 
less for this reason his brilliant perception has been unjustly ignored, but it is absolutely 
sound. The meanings of the two words are identical; both are very commonly used as 
mere adverbs of emphasis, as Grassmann’s own statements under tmén- (meanings 4-7) 
suggest; Ludwig saw that the same meanings hold for ténd, tdne (‘selbst, sogar’). 
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always be recognized as tdnd, tine. Whether the error lies merely in the tradi- 
tion or goes back to the authors of the hymns is still uncertain (cf. §§19 ff.). 
Although the strong forms of dtmdn- rarely favor the historic pronunciation (with 
IE -tmm-) dtamdn-, dtamdn- (there are such cases, e.g. 10.16.3a, at the end of a 
pada which was presumably jagati like the following pada), we must assume 
an original declension nom. dtamd, acc. dtamdnam, instr. tmdna (after light syl- 
lable) or ténd (after a heavy or initial), etc. The poets of the RV evidently 
spoke a dialect which (like Sanskrit) had introduced dtmd, dtmanam, apparently 
on the basis of tmdna etc. (note that tmdnd forms are actually far commoner 
than tdné forms in RV), and used these in their compositions, presumably in 
violation of Proto-Rigvedic practice. Continued association, at least into epic 
times, of dtmdn- and tmdn- is proved by the facts noted in footnote 64. 


ApPENDIX D. Two ADJACENT SEMIVOWELS; FURTHER EVIDENCE ON §§26-31 


78. The reader will note that Appendices A, B, and C, each of which is a unit 
in other ways, all contain important evidence on more than one of sections 26-31. 
I had intended at this point to give many further examples. The length of the 
paper has caused me to omit most of them. On §§26 and 30, dealing with two 
semivowels after vowels, they are hardly necessary. I shall present only the 
more important cases after consonants, referring to §§27 and 31. 

79. The weak stem of perfect active participles in -us- is almost always simple 
and regular. After semivowels it appears by §27 as cakris-, jagmis-, jaghnis-, 
papris-, pipytis-, bibhytis-, mamris-, vavris-, sasris-. Doubtful and irregular are 
(vi-)jGnus- (analogical for *janis-, IE gnnus-, originally after heavy syllables 
and initial?), suguvis-, and tataris-.© 

80. Other cases of §27 which are reasonably clear are kuvid, 31 times after 
heavy (syllable or initial®’), kutd once after light (2.35.2 mdnt-ram vocema kvid 
etc.); forms and compounds of cyu before consonant, only after light; forms and 
compounds of krudh, after light except one case of krudhmi after heavy; girf- 
before consonants, 29 times as two syllables after heavy, 3 times after light 
(once, I think, one syllable, 1.109.6) ; jviu-, only after light; tuvt-, tvis-, and others 


6 The strong stems are badly confused. Of course their nasalization is a late and purely 
Indic intrusion (Brugmann 22.1.564), also the -7- often found before -v- (id. KVGr. 544 f.). 
Regular by §8 appear to be tustuvams-, Susruvams-, SisSuvams-, jajuvams-; by §5 bibhivams- 
(on the 7 of jigivaéms- cf. Wackernagel 1.46, which does not quite content me) ; with intrusive 
i, granting which the form fits §26, vavrivams- (so always, 5 times, in RV; mis- 
quoted vavrvams- by both Grassmann and Macdonell!). Irregular are all other forms from 
roots in r (violating §31b): cakrvéms-, mamrvéms-, sasrvams-, jujurvams- (!), titirvams- (!), 
and all in nasals (apparently with strong grade of root by spreading, as also in indicative 
forms which should be weak): jaganvams-, jaghanvams-, tatanvams-, dadhanvams-, vavan- 
vams-; also susuvams- (once). None of these forms are common. The f-roots show the 
same form before consonantal endings in the indicative; one might suggest spread from 
them. But (since no 1 dual perfects occur) this means, in the active, only the 1 plural, 
cakrmé etc., where the form is equally irregular before m; so that one needs to go to the 
middle (e.g. cakrsé) to find a historic source. Or—most likely—the analogical influence 
came from outside of the perfect; say from the p.p.p. krid- (: cakrvams- = sthité- : tasthi- 
vams-?). 

87 In the sequel, please understand this insertion after this phrase. 
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(Lana. 10.250 ff.) ; ddsyu-; prut(a)-, only after light; ptpru-; Srutd-, 42 times after 
light, 4 after heavy; verb forms Srutam, éruta, 9 after light, 4 after heavy, but 
also §*rutam certain or likely, 5 times after heavy (Srudhi, impv., less regular, 
21 after light, 13 initial, 2 after heavy); svit- (verb forms and derivatives), 10 
after light, 5 after heavy; suvitd- (LANG. 10.249; recount indicates 44 after heavy, 
8 after light, but at least once read svitd-, 6.40.3); other suvi- in compounds of su 
plus initial 7 or vi, alike, 12 after heavy, 2 after light, in one of which probably 
read svi-; snui-, 7 after light, read saniu- after heavy 8.46.18, 7.88.3 (the latter 
recognized by Grassmann); sridh-, verb forms and derivatives, 29 times, in- 
variably after light; sru- plus consonant, 12 after light, 2 after heavy; hirf- 
(IE ghjli-) plus consonant, 6 times, always after heavy; particle suid, 28 after 
light, 5 after short vowel plus final s (possibly pronounced with single for double s, 
though this is definitely recognized, in RV, only with final s plus initial s plus 
voiceless stop, cf. Wackernagel 1.342), 12 others after heavy. 

81. It is interesting, and seems not to have been noticed, that the RV tolerates 
no nu-class present verb forms from roots ending in consonants, except those in 
which a short vowel precedes the consonant. The single exception is dasnéti 
8.4.6, which violates §8; there is no weak form in nu, which would violate §27. 
Why, e.g., does the RV use asnoti, asnute very commonly, but never dpno- 
dpnu-, though it has the perfect dpa, and even the (analogical!) participle 
aptd-? The answer must involve the fact that the present stem dpno- dpnu- 
violated our law, while the historically regular *épano- *apanu-, with an for IE 
nn by §§8, 27, were for some reason avoided. 

82. On §31, two semivowels after a consonant and before a vowel, one of the 
most interesting cases concerns Indic medio-passives in -yd- (regularly with 
passive force) from roots in 7. They always appear in the form -riyd-. In the 
RV they are rare: only kriyd- 7 times, dhriya- once, bhriya- twice, mriya- once. 
WP 2.276 equates mriyate with Lat. morior without comment. In a sense this 
is right, since the two forms are automatic variants of an IE form to be written 
phonemically mrye/o-. But our §31 reveals the precise relation: morior, from 
mrye/o-, is the form used in IE after heavy syllables and initially, while mriyate 
is that used after light syllables, mriye/o-. This was generalized in Indic, the 
other in Latin. The few recorded RV cases do not, to be sure, prove this; 
they occur only 4 times after short vowels, 5 times after heavy syllables, twice 
initially. 

83. The very common word priyd- occurs 143 times after a short vowel 
(regular, §31b), 22 times after a consonant or long vowel, 71 times initially. 
(A number of related forms, as the perf. mid. pple. pipriydnd-, and forms of the 
compounds paripri-, abhipri-, kadhapri- and °priya-, are quite regular, but are 
not included in the above count.) If the writing can be trusted (note that the 
meter would rarely be indicative of any possible variation), the form pryd-, 
proper after heavy syllables and initially, was replaced by generalization of the 
other form, proper in over sixty percent of the actual RV occurrences. 

84. The third plural perfect active ending -ur is, of course, recognized as going 
back to IE -rr, a prevocalic (and post-heavy-consonantal) form, generalized. 
After a heavy syllable ending in a consonant (as paptuir, dsir) it is regular by §8. 
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After a semivowel it is regular by §31b in such forms as jajfir (also, but incor- 
rectly, text at 8.97.10 jajanur, for which read tnd-ram jajfus), jigyur, pipyur, 
bibhyur, mimytir. Forms like cakrir and others from roots in 7 are analogical 
(jajnd etc. : jajtiir = cakrd : x). Analogical likewise are such forms as tustuvir, 
juguvur (for *tustur, *juigur, IE -u plus -r, by §31a; tustuvd, juiguvd would be 
regular by §8); and finally even after a light syllable, as in yuyudhir and others 
(analogical on the same pattern). 

85. Oblique cases in -zy- of Sri- plus vowel, type [Atyuwa], (whether 7 is ac- 
cented or not; actually accented 7 is more regular than unaccented) occur 47 
times after light syllable, not counting eleven compounds of §77- (listed Grass- 
mann 1689) in every one of which a short vowel precedes; 7 times after a long 
vowel or consonant, 25 times initially (yielding irregular types [atyuwa] [ktyuwa] 
[/tyuwa], cf. §31). Historic *srya- has been remodelled to fit sr7- before con- 
sonants (by the poets, or in later tradition?). 

86. There are apparently two homonymous words turd-, one IE trro-, the other 
IE turo-; both should occur only after heavy syllables, the one by §8, the other 
by §3la. With the first may be grouped the root-noun tir- before vowels; these 
two occur always (7 times) after heavy. The other turd- (accepting Grass- 
mann’s division) occurs 35 times after heavy, 4 after light—The form diras, 
from dvdr-, is used prevailingly after heavy. Equally clear are Sivd-, 51 after 
heavy, 2 after light; jagrve 3 times; ghrnd- and related forms (cf. §59 on ghrni-, 
dghrni-), 11 after heavy (not counting dghrni-), 1 after light; tfna-, 5 after 
heavy, 1 after light; Swnd-, 18, all after heavy; ddksina-; tétumd-; cird-, 2 after 
heavy only; tirds with compounds and derivatives, 57 after heavy, 3 after light; 
hima- (various stems), 10, always after heavy;® pinar, first 30 cases in Grass- 
mann (out of about 85) show 28 after heavy, 2 after light; hnuvé, after light: 
juhur- before vowel, for *juhvur-, TE (ghe-)ghwll- (Wackernagel 1.262), 7 times, 
but from the same root (hur) hurasctt (IE ghulos-) 3 times, only after heavy; 
apasyiivas, avasytivas, n. pl. fems. 

87. What is written pitrydnam in its only RV occurrence (10.2.7), at the end 
of a tristubh line, should probably be pronounced pitriyanam; the 8th syllable 
of such a line (here pi) should be, and regularly is, prosodically long. The only 
other RV compound of pitr- with a word in initial y-, pitryajfiaya 10.16.10, 
may also be read pitriy®, but here the meter is inconclusive. 


AppenpIx E. Note oN ‘SHWA SECUNDUM’ 


88. Supplementing footnote 14 above and my remarks in Lane. 10.235 ff., 
especially 245 f., on the bearing of our results on ‘shwa secundum’, let me say 
first that ‘shwa secundum’ seems also to fail in explaining the negative prefix 
an- of Indic and Greek, before vowels (cf. §6 and Lana. 10.261). The full grade 
is always ne; a ‘reduced grade’, if real, should be *n», not *en. Recourse is had 
to the supposition that there was a ‘dissyllabic root’ **ene, a purely ad-hoc 
assumption to explain away IE yn- (apparently preserved also in Celtic, Brug- 
mann 71.412; the other languages appear to have generalized -, or to have 


6 In 1.34.1 read yant-rdém himyéva, not himiyéva with Grassmann. 
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developed identical resultants from both). I cannot understand a preference 
for such methods to an explanation which fits the general picture of IE semi- 
vowels. 

89. It is not the business of this paper to undertake a general critique of ‘shwa 
secundum’: it is clear from §10 (with footnote 14) that one cannot assume 
‘shwa secundum’ instead of a homorganic syllabic semivowel before non-syllabic 
semivowels in what I write zy, uw, rr etc.; the converse of Sievers’s Law here 
excludes the possibility of ‘shwa secundum’. The other occurrences alleged for 
‘shwa secundum’ are, to begin with, totally disparate from the alleged occur- 
rences before semivowel phonemes. This seems to me, by the by, characteristic 
of ‘shwa secundum’ theorizing: this magic word is used to exorcize any vowel in 
any IE language which the theorizer finds troublesome; even accented vowels in 
Greek are often thus ‘explained’. No consistent picture is presented, and there 
is great discrepancy among the several forms of the belief. In Lana. 
14.39 ff. Walter Petersen showed the feebleness of most other arguments 
for ‘shwa secundum’, and particularly attacked the cases of Latin a apparently 
from light bases in e/o. Some, at least, of his specific suggestions seem to me 
convincing, and I heartily approve of his general approach. The main point 
here is, however, that those cases of Latin a, and the other supposed cases, have 
no relation to our zy : y etc. 

90. In his Indo-Hittite Laryngeals §25d Sturtevant says that ‘since IH » 
must be recognized in any case, it is convenient to assume it in reconstructing the 
dissyllabic forms required by Sievers’s Law’. I have shown above why I think 
this not only inconvenient but impossible. On Sturtevant’s further remarks in 
note 2 to this passage, two comments may be made. One, sound method 
seems to require that we reconstruct Indo-European first, by use of its actual 
historic descendants, before using it toward a reconstruction of Indo-Hittite. 
This does not mean that I want to disparage work with Indo-Hittite. It does 
mean that to reject the evidence of historic languages as to the state of IE, on 
the ground that they are said to be irreconcilable with Indo-Hittite phenomena, 
seems to me to be putting the cart before the horse. The inference I should 
draw from such a discrepancy, if it is real, is rather that the Indo-Hittite re- 
constructions had better be revised. 

91. Secondly, I am not aware that Sturtevant or anyone:else has proved 
anything about the phonetic values of the ‘laryngeals’, or their place in the 
phonemic pattern, which would justify relating them to the principles here set 
forth about the IE semivowels. Sturtevant apparently assumes that they 
must have patterned just like the established IE consonants, in relation to the 
allophones manifested by the semivowels. Yet elsewhere (op.cit. §74; cf. my 
§63) he himself expresses doubt as to whether the IE resultants that he assumes, 
from certain combinations of an IH laryngeal and consonant, were single pho- 


6 T cannot doubt that the obsession of ‘shwa secundum’ prevented such a scholar as 
Hirt from seeing the phonemic pattern of the IE semivowels. Hirt’s conception of ‘shwa 
secundum’ as somehow related to the position of word accent also led him to connect Sie- 
vers’s Law with the position of the accent (IGr. 2.198), which is utterly inconsistent with 
the obvious facts in the Rigveda (Lana. 10.246). 
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nemes or double, and admits of certain others that they were clearly single, 
not double. How then can he know the nature and pattern-behavior of the IH 
originals, and use them to refute a construction of an IE pattern supported by 
the historic IE languages?” 

92. Perhaps rashly, I have devoted one short passage (§§60-63) to a mild 
speculation about the pre-IE origin of the long syllabic semivowels, because it 
seemed to me simple and obvious. Otherwise my investigation has been 
limited entirely to IE, and is based exclusively on historic records of its de- 
scendants, chiefly the Rigvedic language, which, as we have seen, contains 
vastly more evidence on this subject than any other language. So far as I now 
know, there is no further evidence in any actual historic IE language which 
would supplement or correct our conclusions; needless to say, any such evidence 
would be most welcome. The usual ‘evidence’ for ‘shwa secundum’, even if it 
were convincing, does not bear on our theme. It is not related to the IE semi- 
vowels. There is no Indo-European evidence for ‘shwa secundum’ that is 
related to them, and much evidence against it. From this field, at least, that 
ghost ought to be banned. 


APPENDIX F. ABERRANT CASES 


93. We have mentioned in passing a number of words which seem aberrant 
in a minority, a few even in a majority, of their occurrences (cf. also Lana. 
10.259 infra, 262 f.). The various possible ways of dealing with them have also 


been illustrated, perhaps at sufficient length. Arnold (Vedic Metre 81 ff.) 
has an extensive (indeed too extensive) collection of cases (allegedly) opposed 
to Sievers’s Law, which did not prevent him from accepting it. Here will be 


77 Cuny, Revue de phonétique 2.101 ff., has some interesting observations bearing on 
this topic.—My point relates, inter alia, to Sturtevant’s assertion that ‘in other cases an IH 
laryngeal has to be assumed within the group that later yielded the conditions requisite 
for Sievers’s Law.’ I reply that Sturtevant would first have to prove that the presence of 
a laryngeal (supposing that it really ‘has to be assumed’) would make any difference in 
the application of Sievers’s Law. His own remarks, op.cit. §74, tend to support the negative. 

71 Only two common words in suffixal -ya- after heavy syllables are recognized by Grass- 
mann and Arnold (85) as pronounced irregularly in a considerable minority of instances: 
datviya- and stiriya-. The former is, according to Grassmann, regular 64 times, irregular 
(ddtvya-) 14 times (Arnold wrongly adds another, 10.130.7). Possibly devd- or divyé- may 
have been the true reading in some of these. Grassmann recognizes striya- 230 times, 
sirya- 119 (Arnold adds 3 more); besides stériyé fem., and compounds of one or the other, 
25 times, siry- 15 according to Grassmann. Here it is worth noting that RV has a by-form 
and synonym sira-, fairly common even in the traditional text, but elsewhere recorded only 
in AV (according to BR; later lexicons cite it, because they knew their Veda). It may well 
be that siry- of the text, when the stem is dissyllabic, is a mere error of tradition, which 
may easily have substituted the only form used later for RV stra- ete. But also, Grass- 
mann’s count of dissyllabic surya- is certainly too large; cf. §12.—A fair idea of how the 
suffix -ya- behaves may probably be got from a study of all such words with initial a- in 
Grassmann. According to my count, after heavy syllables, 7y is both written and pro- 
nounced in 5 words, 12 occurrences; iy is pronounced though y is written in 42 words, 238 
occurrences (in about three such words stray occurrences of pronounced y occur); y is 
pronounced in the single occurrence of abhydyamsénya- (a highly anomalous form in other 
ways). After light syllables, y followed by svarita accent (§23) is written, ¢y pronounced, 
in 6 words, 19 occurrences (on asuryd- see footnote 30); y is written and pronounced in 26 
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cited the only important,” and as yet unmentioned, exceptions to the rest of our 
law which are known to me. 

94. The forms, compounds, and derivatives of the numeral for ‘three’, whether 
in tray- or tri-, show no tendency to be restricted to position after light syllables, 
as §§8 and 31 would require. Random samplings show a count of about three 
or four initially or after heavy, to one after light. It may be recalled that there 
are other mysteries about this stem in Indic and IE. Later Vedic and Brah- 
mana texts have a word variously spelled tred- (TS, AB etc.; seemingly the regu- 
lar form) or tricd- (only SB and KSS), which is somehow compounded of the 
numeral plus fc- ‘verse’ (with a-extension). The ordinal is ¢rtiya-, which ac- 
cording to Wackernagel (3.406, cf. 347) is the PIE form. Lat. (tre-centi, and 
other forms; cf. notably Meillet-Ernout 71055) and BSI. (Lith. tréczas, OBulg. 
tretoj>) seem to point to a full-grade tre-, without semivowel 7(y). Brugmann 
22.2.12 undertakes to explain away these forms, rather lamely as it seems to me. 
If an IE stem ?re-, tr- existed by the side of trey-, tri-, it is not impossible that, 
in the weak-grade forms recorded with tri-, or some of them, é7- may have been 
pronounced. This would remove the difficulty as far as it concerns them; even 
the full-grade forms might have been influenced by them. 

95. Aberrant is also dhruvd- ‘firm, unchanging’, a quite common word which 
almost always occurs (instead of *dhrvd-) after a heavy syllable or initially, 
violating §3la. Its IE etymology is highly speculative (WP 1.804, following 
Osthoff: from the stem of dru- ‘wood’, with dh by association with the root 
dhr); it may well be a loanword. Av. drva-, OP duruva- mean ‘healthy’. This 
meaning is not found for dhruvd-, the RV use of which looks in a wholly different 
direction. 

95a. According to Brugmann 71.393, 397 f., IE m, n before y, w developed by 
regular phonetic law into Indic am, an (and similarly in Greek). Wackernagel 
1.10 f. prefers to assume IE nn, mm (? printed nm, by error?) before y, w, which 
needless to say I consider impossible. Even Brugmann’s m, 7 before y, w could 
have existed only after a heavy syllable by §31a; and most of the examples cited, 
including the precative gamyds, occur in RV only after a light syllable. The 
evidence cited in the places quoted is extremely slender, and all of the few 
Indic cases can easily be explained otherwise. Perfect forms like the pple. 
jaghanvams- (also indicatives where weak grade is expected, as vavanmd) have 
the strong form of the stem, which has spread from the perfect singular (see 
footnote 66). Noun stems in -an- before suffixes in v- and in composition before 
v- (dsman-vant-, vrsan-vasu-) either also contain strong forms of the stem (cf. 
Wackernagel 2.1.55), or are analogical to prevocalic weak forms (after heavy 





words, 374 occurrences (179 of the stem anydé-; about nine or ten of these words show stray 
cases of apparent iy); iy is apparently pronounced in a majority of occurrences only of 
dpya- ‘watery’ (according to Grassmann 4 times with y, 11 with iy, but 3 of the latter must 
or may be counted as regular; should dpiya- be read in the others, from the strong rather 
than weak form of the stem dp-, ap- ‘water’? dGpya- exists in the Upanisads and later) and 
in the single occurrence of avyathiyé-. Grassmann and Arnold, wrongly in my opinion, 
recognize more aberrant cases in some of these categories. 

72] treat as ‘unimportant’ isolated forms, and small minorities of irregular cases when 
a considerable majority is regular. 
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syllables) where -an- is from IE -yn-. One of these two explanations suffices for 
the few other cases cited in support of the alleged law; gamyas for example is 
best taken as analogical to gamdt etc. (after heavy syllables and initial, §8; 
being a late analogical creation, of course gamyds is not bound by any such 
restriction). In view of the perfect parallelism otherwise existing throughout 
the field between the nasals and liquids and y and w, this small group of ana- 
logical forms is not disturbing. It is the less so because, as Wackernagel himself 
admits elsewhere (2.1.53), it is anything but regular in the conditions he states. 
Indeed the alleged rule hardly ever works before suffixal or compositional y-, 
v-: ‘statt des an, das man ... vor y- v- erwartet, erscheint ... fast durchweg a.’ 
If Wackernagel had known the facts set forth here, I venture to suppose that he 
would not have ‘expected’ an before y-, v-. There is, furthermore, at least one 
case of the same an before dh: vrsan-dhi- (perhaps others?). It is of course to 
be explained as either a strong-stem form, or analogical to prevocalic weak-stem 
forms after heavy syllables; but this is exactly as true of vrsan-vasu- etc. Note 
that on the same page (1.11) where Wackernagel states the supposed ‘law’, he 
rightly recognizes (towards the foot) the regular parallelism of an, am : n, m 
with the alternance zy, uv : y, v by Sievers’s Law. 

96. Violations of §26 seem to occur in the present stem dhdnv(-ati), and in 
some forms and compounds of hdri-. 

The regular dhdnvati occurs 11 times, but irregular dhdnuvati apparently 9 
times. It is curious, and perhaps significant, that 5 of these occur in the same 
hymn 9.97, and ALL in the same vicinity, between 9.75 and 9.105 (the whole 9th 
book is a unit in subject matter, dealing with soma). The Saémaveda reads 
dhaniva for RV 9.105.4 dhanuva (written dhanva). (Grassmann wrongly reads 
dhanuvati also in 3.53.4.) 

The only RV form of the stem hdri- before a vocalic ending is gen.-loc. dual 
hdryos, 4 times, according to Grassmann always pronounced hdriyos. Two 
of these might, I think, be read hdryos; but the compound hdryasva- (hdri- 
plus déva-) is, according to Grassmann, always (26 times) hdriyasva-, and this 
is certainly true of most occurrences. The stem is from a set base (WP 1.624; 
Whitney, Roots 203), so that apparently hdri- represents an IE ghela-. Before 
a vowel, therefore, the 7 (IE shwa) should have been lost, giving *hdros, *hd- 
rasva. The RV has, naturally, adapted these forms to those of stems in IE 7. 
It happens that the only gen.-loc. duals of m. and nt. 7-stems in RV (the same 
could be said of fems. in short 7, except yuvatyds twice) end in -iyos, because a 
heavy syllable always precedes. One such form, gdbhastiyos, is common (20 
times). Possibly hdriyos followed their analogy, and hdriyasva- that of other 
compounds of words in -2- with déva; the only ones which exist in RV are dronty- 
asva-, vadhriyasvd-, viyasva-. 

97. Some rather aberrant cases concerning §27 may finally be noted. Forms 
of dvi- plus consonant (cf. Lane. 10.251 on dvts) occur 48 times after a light 
syllable, but 26 after heavy and 16 initial; duvi- after a heavy seems to be rare, 
only some 9 or 10 times. In a few cases dv- is preceded by a word in final -d 
after short vowel; was -dd- here simplified? (Wackernagel 1.113 f.) -druh- 
(various forms) occurs 16 times after light, 14 after heavy or initial; d:ruh- 
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after heavy 6 times.—tdturi-, 5 times (with endings -s, -m), could only be anal- 
ogous to forms in unreduplicated tur- before vowels; but tdérth is certainly to be 
read in 6.68.7 (with initial p:rd; not *tdturih with Grassmann!), and probably 
in 4.39.2. In the quite analogous case of pdpuri-, both it and the historically 
correct pdpri- are recorded side by side.—Forms of prus- after heavy or initial 
are the majority (16); after light 10, chiefly in compounds; p:rusd after heavy in 
10.77.1, but no other clear case. However, forms of prut-, prutd- are regular, §80. 





THE PAPAL STATES IN ITALIAN LINGUISTIC HISTORY 
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[The presence in central Italy of certain North Italian features (West Romance 
sound-shift, elements of vocabulary), in the shape of relic forms, is examined in the 
light of the AIS materials, and is correlated with the boundaries of the former 
Papal States. This phenomenon is explained by southward borrowing through 
this region in the Middle Ages, later overlaid by reintroduction of ERom. features 
from Tuscany through the expansion of standard Italian. A revised theory of 
dialectal (NIt.) origin is proposed for words in standard Italian showing the WRom. 
sound-shift (e.g. strada, ago), considering them as having come into Tuscany 
through central Italy.] 


The student of the AIS materials for central Italy cannot fail to notice the 
presence in that region of certain phenomena normally considered characteristic 
of northern Italy: the ‘West Romance sound-shift’,' and the voicing of inter- 
vocalic -s-; accented -d- > -é- in free syllables; and various features of vocab- 
ulary. Hitherto, little attention has been paid to the presence of these phe- 
nomena in central Italy.2_ In this paper it is our purpose to present and discuss 
the AIS material on certain points on which the evidence is clearest, dividing 
it into two sections: one on intervocalic unvoiced plosives, and the other on 


elements of vocabulary. We shall then point out the general correlation be- 
tween the isoglosses in central Italy and the boundaries of the Papal States, 
adducing certain historical considerations in connection therewith. Finally, 
we shall advance a modified version of the current theory of dialectal borrowing 
from northern Italy into standard Italian, emphasizing the réle of the Papal 
States as a channel for southward borrowing of North Italian features. 

1. InrERvocaLic Unvoicep Piosives.’ The treatment of these consonants 


1 This term may be used to cover the ‘lenizione’ or ‘digradamento’ (terms used by Bertoni 
in his Italia Dialettale [Milano, 1916] and others) of intervocalic plosives and other con- 
sonants which characterizes Western as opposed to Eastern Romance. This shift involves 
simplification of double unvoiced plosives, voicing of single unvoiced plosives, and frica- 
tivization (usually with later loss) of voiced plosives (e.g. cattus > It. gatto ~ Sp. gato; 
fata > It. fata ~ Sp. hada; audire > It. udire ~ Sp. *odir [cf. Prov. auzir] > oir). The val- 
idity of this concept is not impaired by later developments in the direction of the WRom. 
system which have taken place in later periods in ERom. territory (such as the spread, in 
mediaeval times, of WRom. conditions to Sardinia, or the falling together of double with 
single unvoiced plosives in Roumanian), any more than the division of IE languages into 
centum and satem groups is rendered invalid by later sateam-type developments in Ro- 
mance, etc. 

2 Mention of the réle of the Via Flaminia in the formation of the Rome-Ancona linguistic 
boundary, and in the spread of Emilian 4 > é southward is made by Rohlfs, La struttura 
linguistica dell’Italia 10, 16-7 (Leipzig, 1937); but the same work, for example, treats the 
La Spezia-Rimini line as the absolute southern boundary of the WRom. sound-shift. 

3 The unvoiced plosives alone have been chosen for presentation, because their treatment 
in central Italy is considerably clearer than that of the voiced plosives. In these latter, 
words with shifted consonants are also in evidence in the region of the Papal States, with 
whose northwestern boundary they generally coincide; but the southern boundary of such 
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FIGURE 1: -kk- 
Latin Italian AIS map 
vacca vacca 1045 
bucca bocca 04 


1 
sicca secca 1034 
saccu- sacco 1441 23 


beccu- becco 1128 
pe 











in the two extremities of Italy is clear: in northern Italy, WRom. conditions 
prevail (gata, cagar etc.) ; in southern Italy, ERom. conditions (gatta, cacare etc.). 
In central Italy, both types of outcome are present. This fact has led to various 
interpretations of the central Italian situation. The earlier viewpoint, ascribing 
divergence in the treatment of the intervocalic consonant to accentual dif- 
ferences,’ has been entirely abandoned in recent years, and replaced by theories 





treatment is difficult to determine, because it comes into contact with developments of a 
similar nature, but independent in origin, which have spread outwards from Naples (e.g. 
-d- > -d-, -r-, etc.; cf. E. Wahlgren, Un probléme de phonétique romane: le développement 
d > r [Uppsala-Leipzig, 1930)]). 

‘ Cf. G. Bertoni, Italia Dialettale 80-4; C. Battisti, Le dentali intervocaliche nei dialetti 
italiani (Halle, 1919; ZRPh. Bhft §28). 

5 This was Meyer-Liibke’s earlier opinion; cf. Grammaire des langues romanes 1.§443 ff. 
(reprint, New York, 1923); Italienische Grammatik §§198-210 (Leipzig, 1890). 
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FIGURE 2: -k- (> -k- in Tusc.) 
Line Latin Italian AIS map 


cacare cacare 179 

formica formica 464 
ocare giocare 
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sambucu- sambuco 
apicu- amico 
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tracing the different treatments to different geographical origins. The majority 
of scholars® consider Tuscany and central Italy to have had originally ERom., 
i.e. conservative conditions, and such words as show WRom. conditions (strada, 
ago) to be importations from northern Italy. A few scholars’ consider that 
Tuscany originally had the WRom. sound-shift, and that words with unshifted 
consonants are of non-Tuscan (learned or SIt.) origin—a contention which is 
not borne out by the geographical distribution of the sounds in question, as 
will be manifest from the following discussion. 


6 E.g. Battisti, Le dentali intervocaliche 199-204; Meyer-Liibke (tr. Bartoli and Braun), 
Grammatica storica della lingua italiana 98 ff. (Torino, 1927); Rohlfs, Struttura linguistica 
15-6, and HA 178.67-8 (1940). 

7C. Merlo and his followers; cf. ID 9.18-9 (1933). 
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FIGURE 3: -tt- 
Latin Italian 
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Figures 1 through 5 show the treatment of -kk-, -k-, -tt-, -t- and -p-.2 In these 
maps, the isoglosses represent the outer limit of the forms showing ‘shifted’ 
consonants (-k-, -g-, -t-, -d- and -b- [-v-] respectively); hachures point inward 


§ The material for -pp- is not sufficient to warrant the presentation of a separate map. 
In ceppo (AIS map 1438) < ctppu-, éépo is present at 545, 630, and 632; however, it isimpos- 
sible to draw satisfactory isoglosses for this word, as it is replaced by other types (dentale, 
etc.) at too many points in central Italy. 

Figures 1, 3, and 5 include all the material I have found in the AIS which permits of chart- 
ing isoglosses. For -k- (Figure 2) I have also consulted maps 461 (LUMaca) and 985 (Poco); 
for -t- (Figure 4), maps 21 (NIPOTE), 668 (VESTITA), 885 (SERRATURA), 1011 (acETO), 1415 
(PRATO), 1540 (CucITURA), 1646 (SIAMO ARRIVATI). The material from these maps confirms, 
but does not add anything new to that presented in Figures 2 and 4, and hence has been 
omitted in the interest of clarity. 

On Figures 1-8, the approximate boundaries of the Papal States have been indicated by 
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FIGURE 4: -t- (> -t- in Tusc.) 
Line Latin Italian AIS map 


seta seta 1517 
rota ruota 1227 
sternutire starnutire 176 
frater -ellu- fratello 13 
catena 959 
sete 1032 
rete 525 
sputare 171 
vite 1305 
potare 1315 
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toward the zones showing ‘shifted’ sounds. These maps show words which 
have the ERom. treatment in standard Italian; those with WRom. treatment 
are discussed below. Considerations of space prevent detailed discussion of 
the individual maps; in the following we shall treat of the general course of the 
isoglosses in all five maps, from east to west and then from north to south. 

On the western end of these groups of isoglosses, extending from points 199 
to 530, the flaring characteristic of this coastal area’ is in evidence. Eastward 





heavy dot-and-dash lines. In a few places, it has been necessary to make minor distortions 
in order to facilitate the drawing of the requisite number of isoglosses. 

In the text, AIS map numbers are given in Roman type; point numbers in italics. 

9 Cf. the way in which other features also flare out in this area: Rohlfs, Struttura lin- 
guistica 9, and AIS, passim. 
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ape ape 
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from the coastal area, the isoglosses follow closely along the ridge of the Apen- 
nines, the course of the so-called ‘La Spezia—Rimini line’, with very little spread- 


10 The normal term for the great bundle of isoglosses—among which are phonological, 
morphological, and lexical boundaries—extending across Italy north of Tuscany, and which 
divides Italy into the two major dialectal areas of North Italian and Central-South Italian. 
A recent attack on von Wartburg’s use of this term and concept (M. Pei, RR 32.110-112 
[1941]) is justified, perhaps, in protesting against the La Spezia-Rimini line being projected 
back into early Imperial times (cf. fn. 36, below), but shows a complete misunderstanding 
of the nature of the line itself. The La Spezia-Rimini line is no ‘linguistic Maginot line 
that Wartburg builds between Rimini and Spezia’ (112), nor is it a line ‘which follows no 
natural divide of mountains or rivers, no historical division, and appears to be an a poste- 
riori creation designed to account for the difference between Tuscan and Gallo-Italian’ 
(110). After all, the line’s existence is attested passim in the AIS, and has a very solid 
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ing (indicating that this is a fundamental dialect boundary) until we come to 
the region west of 526, in the upper Arno valley. Beyond this point, the iso- 
glosses continue eastward with considerable spreading (indicating borrowing 
in one direction or the other) into the northern Marche, where some of them 
turn south and others continue east to the Adriatic near points ranging from 
499 to 559. The outer boundaries of the ‘shifted’ consonants in the latter 
group of words resume, for the most part, at short distances down the coast to 
the south, running inland and then turning southward to join those isoglosses 
which have continued unbroken from the west (cf. the behavior of lines B 





natural foundation in the wall of the Apennines north of the Arno valley—and, for that 
matter, the southern boundary of the northern part of the Papal States coincided with the 
La Spezia-Rimini line for a considerable part of its length. 
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FIGURE 7: -§- > -é- 
2 Latin Italian 
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caru- caro 
nasu- naso 
sale sale 
amaru- amaro 
pratu- prato 


de mane domani 
pane pane 
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[Formica], C [aiocarE], E [pico], and G [pEcora] in Figure 2, or of lines D 
[FRATELLO] and H [spuTaRE] in Figure 4). The areas of ‘South Italian’ type 
showing preservation of double or single unvoiced consonants, which are thus 
formed in the shape of corridors reaching from Tuscany to the Adriatic coast, 
are probably to be interpreted as representing later borrowings which have 
spread eastward out of Tuscany, as have many elements of vocabulary." On 
the other hand, narrow strips or islands of conservative treatment along the 
Adriatic coast, separated from Tuscany by corridors of ‘shifted’ consonants 
(e.g. the island of -kk- in bocca at 529 in Figure 1, or the strip formed by -t- in 


11 Cf. such words (chosen more or less at random) as sarto -a (replacing sartore -a [-trice]), 
AIS maps 259, 264; baleno (~ lampo), 392; tuono (~ truono), map 396; tignola (~ tarla), 
482; inferriata (~ ferrata), 893; ranno (~ lisciva), 1525; etc. 
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FIGURE 8: -k- (> -g- in Tusc.) 
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ruota at 529, 588, 539 in Figure 4), are probably relic areas which have been 
cut off from their original connection with Tuscany by waves of southward 
borrowing of forms with shifted consonants. 

Tuscany itself forms in all of these cases a solid bloc of conservative treat- 
ment, a Kerngebiet in which it is obvious that the preservation of intervocalic 
consonants is original, not imported from outside, nor radiated from a given 
center (e.g. Florence). Only at a few points in the upper Arno valley (526, 
' 685, 545) have some words with shifted consonants penetrated, and there is an 
occasional borrowing of this sort at 572 in southern Tuscany—both of the regions 
concerned being nearest to the Papal States. 

Developments of NIt. type are present, to a greater or lesser extent, in all of 
Umbria, the Marche, and northern and central Latium. In the case of original 
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double consonants and -p- (cf. Figures 1, 3, 5) the WRom. shift is evidenced for 
each individual word only in more or less scattered points or regions, which are 
not the same from one word to the next, and which show the isolation character- 
istic of relic-areas. Taken in the ensemble of each sound considered as a class, 
however, the points showing shifted consonants cover a great part of the east 
and south central Italian area. The preservation, to a considerable extent, of 
original consonant conditions in the western Marche and northern Umbria 
(e.g. at 547, 556, 557, 566, 567, 576, 577) will also be noted; this is an outlying, 
not very accessible region lying in between the two great routes of the Via 
Flaminia and the Via Salaria. 

In the case of -k- and -t- (Figures 2 and 4), the individual words show -g- and 
-d-, respectively, in what is in many instances a broad band (the boundaries of 
which, however, by no means coincide from one word to another), stretching 
southwards from the northern Marche to the Roman Campagna. The western 
boundaries of these areas run in general through the upper Tiber valley to 
below Perugia, and thence in varying evolutions to the Tyrrhenian coast. 
The eastern boundaries run for the most part from the coast below Ostia, in- 
land to beyond 664 (Serrone, in the mountains northeast of Palestrina), and 
thence curving northwards, normally excluding 645, but usually including 625 
in the Abruzzi, beyond which the different isoglosses run north or northeast 
to the Adriatic at widely separated points between 539 and 619, with very 
marked spreading and convolutions. 

The great individual variation in the position of these isoglosses, together 
with the preservation of non-shifted forms, clearly as relics, at isolated points 
(e.g. formica at 612 and 640, pecora at 640, etc.) indicates that the shifted forms 
are not indigenous to this area, but have been borrowed from elsewhere—ob- 
viously from the north, where the WRom. sound-shift is regular. In some cases 
(especially in words containing -k-) the wave of borrowing has extended even to 
Rome; in other cases (especially in words containing -t-), the borrowing has 
stopped short of Rome—or, in some words, may have reached Rome and later 
have been replaced by a new spread of the non-shifted form from Tuscany or 
southern Italy. Some of the words involved, on the other hand, show the 
shifted consonant only in restricted areas (cf. line J [Amico] in Figure 2; lines B 
[RuOTA], C [STARNUTIRE], F [SETE], G [RETE] in Figure 4), which in their turn 
have the appearance of relic areas,!? which have clearly been isolated by a later 
re-introduction of the non-shifted forms. There are also a few points outside 
of the main zone which show the consonant-shift in a few words, especially 570 
(Pomonte, island of Elba); these may represent independent developments, or 
borrowings from the main area in central Italy. 

2. ELEMENTS OF VOCABULARY are to be found which confirm, in their distribu- 


12 In an area west and northwest of Rome (including 575, 576, 584, 615, 616, 624,625, 638, 
643, 654), but especially at 643 and 654, the ‘digradamento’ of intervocalic plosives has been 
generalized to the extent of occurring frequently in sentence-sandhi (passim in the AIS in 
words with initial p-, t-, k-). This has all the appearance of a local generalization of a 
feature originally imported from outside regions. 
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tion, the inferences to be drawn from the spread of the WRom. sound-shift in 
central Italy, as to the existence of a stream of borrowing from north to south 
through the Papal States. One of the best examples is the word adesso ‘now’, 
whose distribution, together with the other synonyms for ‘now’, is presented 
in detail in Figure 6, which also contains lines showing the outer limits of strac- 
ciaro -aio ‘ragman’, fora ‘outside’, somaro -a ‘donkey’, and (di- 1m-)panatoio 
(-tura) ‘reel’. For ‘now’, standard Italian has the words ora (< hora) and adesso 
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(< ad tpsum'*), and Old Italian had also mo’ (< mod6) and issa (< ipsa [hord]"*) ; 
of the modern terms, ora is regarded as ‘pure’ Tuscan, and adesso as having a 
slight North Italian dialectal tinge. AIS map 1533 (DovE TU cUCI ADESSO) 
shows ora as the normal type in a solid bloc in Tuscany, and mo’ as the usual 
word in southern Italy, as well as at one point in southern Tuscany (554). At 
this last-mentioned point, mo’ is clearly a relic, which has been cut off from the 
main mo’ area by the strip of adesso (the normal NIt. form), which has spread 
southward through the Marche and the Tiber valley as far as Rome and the coast, 
and along the seashore as far as 590 and 570. 

The other words whose outer limits are given in Figure 6 correspond roughly 
in their distribution to that of adesso. It will be noted that stracciaro ( : strac- 
cio ‘rag’ : stracciare ‘to tear’ < *dis-tractiare*) shows the NIt. development of 
-ctj- to -¢- (as opposed to Tusc., SIt. -zz- [ts]**) ; and that the geographical distribu- 
tion of fora (with -a, as opposed to Tuscan and standard Italian fuort), extending 
down the Arno valley almost to Florence, corresponds closely to its situation in 
the standard language: accepted in Old Italian as a poetical variant, but never 
entering on equal terms with or supplanting the form in -2. Another pair of 
terms, whose distribution is too complicated to be added to Figure 6, but whose 
spread from northern through central Italy is evident, is the (apparently com- 
plementary) couplet cesso and (luogo) comodo ‘latrina’ (AIS map 871). 

Somaro, the typically Roman word for ‘donkey’, is apparently unique among 
this group of words in that it seems to have spread northward rather than 
southward. This word extends in a solid bloc from Rome to central and eastern 
Emilia; the almost complete coincidence of its boundaries with those of the 
Papal States will be noted. (It has also spread farther to a few points in North- 
ern Italy, as well as eastward across the Adriatic to Istria and Fiume.) Its 
position in the standard language (considered somewhat ‘low’ and not looked on 
with favor by the most puristic authorities such as the Accademia della Crusca?”) 
is paralleled by its dialectal position in Tuscany: borrowed from central Italy 
into the upper Arno valley, but not into the main part of Tuscany.'® 


13 There has been considerable discussion concerning the etymology of adgsso, and many 
contaminations, etc., have been suggested to explain the -g-, which, however, is obviously 
due to its being an importation from northern Italy. May Prov. adgs also have been a 
transalpine borrowing? (The normal term for ‘now’ in OProv. was ara, etc.) 

Asséa (576) and assé (584), on the edge of the adesso area, probably represent a confusion 
of adesso with some such word as assai. 

14 For issa, and evidences of its survival in modern Tuscan vernaculars, cf. E. Bianchi, 
LN 1.127-8 (1940). 

16 Meyer-Liibke, REW® §2692. 

16 It is quite clear, on the geographical evidence of such maps as 853 (Pozzo), etc., that 
Lat. -tj- and -clj- gave -zz- [ts] in Central Italy; cf. also ML-Bartoli-Braun 109. Merlo’s 
contention (MATorino II. 58.162-3, fn. 7 [1908]) that such is the case is in itself correct, 
but his explanation of the exceptions as traceable to aberrant Latin etyma (e.g. *guccia, 
*caccia > It. goccia, caccia; *caltia -are > It. calza -are), rather than to dialect borrowing, 
is hardly acceptable. Iordan’s attack on Merlo (ZRPh. 42.516-560, 641-685 [1922]), main- 
taining that -tj- and -kj- were confused in Vulgar Latin, has not met with general approval. 

17 Cf. the interesting plea of Cerquetti (Propugnatore 5.2.444~-7 [1872]) on behalf of the 
words somaresco and somarescamente. 

18 The contempt felt for the Romaneschi and their dialect by the rest of Italy will be 
recalled in this connection, beginning with Dante’s vigorous condemnation in the De 
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3. THE ROLE OF THE PapaL States as a channel for borrowing is clearly 
indicated by the fairly close correlation, which may be observed in Figures 1 
through 6, between the outer limits of the phenomena discussed above and the 
boundaries of the Papal States, as they existed from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries.’* It will be noticed that the Tuscan area remains almost 
entirely free—except in the portions directly contiguous to the old Papal States— 
from the encroachment of NIt. phenomena in these cases, and that the iso- 
glosses are confined almost wholly to the regions on either side of the two main 
roads of the Papal States: the Via Flaminia leading north from Rome and reach- 
ing the Adriatic at Fano, and the Via Salaria leading northeast and reaching 
the Adriatic in the Picenum.” The spreading of NIt. forms with shifted con- 
sonants along the lines of these two main routes may best be seen in Figures 
1 (-kk-) and 6 (adesso). Only on the southeast has further spreading, into the 
northern Abruzzi, taken place; this is paralleled by similar southward spreading 
in other phenomena,” and is probably to be traced to mediaeval commercial 
relations of the North with Aquila and the surrounding region, to whose markets 
Venetian and other North Italian traders regularly went.” 

The connection of these developments with the Papal States as a political 
institution is particularly indicated by the consideration that all of the 
phenomena concerned are present in eastern Emilia and Romagna,” and that 
none of the phenomena characteristic of NIt. regions outside the Papal States 
(e.g. palatalization of k before s,% t, * or r; % > ti; 6 > 6) have spread into 
central Italy. A further phenomenon, peculiarly Emilian, which has spread 
southward to a certain extent, is the development of d in a free syllable to 
d, é (shown in Figure 7);” in earlier times, this development was present even 
farther south, having spread to Perugia and surrounding regions.” 

Precise localization in time, for the southward spread of these NIt. phenomena, 
is not easy. For the intervocalic consonants, the terminus a quo must probably 





vulgari Eloquentia 1.11.2. It is interesting to note that this same word somaro is also pres- 
ent in the upper Arno valley, whose inhabitants Dante so thoroughly excoriated in Pur- 
gatorio 14.43-8. 

19 Cf. A. Doren, Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte 187-92 (Jena, 1934); S. Sugenheim, 
Geschichte der Entstehung und Ausbildung des Kirchenstaates (Leipzig, 1854). 

20 As is well known, the ancient Roman roads continued functioning as the main routes 
of commerce all through the Middle Ages; cf. K. Schrod, Reichsstrassen und Reichsver- 
waltung im K@6nigreich Italien (754-1197) (Stuttgart, 1931; Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Bhft §25). 

21 Especially in the spread southward into the Abruzzi of the non-umlauted forms of 
open and close -e- and -o-; cf. such AIS maps as 385 (FREDDO); 399 (VENTO), 403 (FERRO); 
501 (Corvo); 408 (PIOMBO). 

22 Cf. Doren, Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte 362, 367, 384. Another relic of this 
commercial connection may be the presence at point 637 of cesso ‘latrina’ (AIS map 871). 

23 The most active commercially and economically (and hence the most influential 
linguistically), even if the most turbulent politically, of the mediaeval Papal States. Cf. 
Doren, op. cit. 191. 

24 Cf. Lana. 18.117-124 (1942). 

25 Cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, ZRPh. 45.641-61 (1925); Bertoni, Italia Dialettale 94. 

26 Cf. G. Bertoni, ZRPh. 33.581-5 (1909); Rohlfs, Struttura linguistica 17. The similar 
development at 608 and 618 is probably of independent origin. 

27 Cf. G. Bertoni, Italia Dialettale 134-5. 
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be set at not earlier than ca. 1200, as the actual effective functioning of the 
Papal States does not seem to have existed before the time of Innocent III; 
the terminus ad quem, not earlier than 1300, as forms with shifted consonants 
appear in Old Perugian,” and in Old Tuscan (Dante and his predecessors). 
After 1300, the Papal States seem to have subsided into a condition of anarchy 
during the ‘Babylonian captivity’ of the popes in Avignon; to this is possibly 
to be ascribed the failure of the WRom. sound-shift to penetrate very exten- 
sively to Rome itself.° For d > é, the borrowing is obviously of a different 
period, as shown by the much more restricted extent of the phenomenon, and is 
probably to be ascribed to the fourteenth century or thereafter.*! 

The direction of borrowing in this area, from north to south, is a matter of 
interest. Although Rome was nominally the capital of the Papal States, it 
exercised little or no linguistic influence over the subject territory, and was in 
fact itself ‘Tuscanized’ during the Renaissance. The explanation of this is to 
be sought in the peculiar situation of Rome during the Middle Ages as an almost 
wholly unproductive ‘Konsumstadt’.* Its population was a declining one, 
split by intestine feuds, and whose influence on surrounding territory was very 
small, especially in view of the contempt in which the mediaeval Romans were 
held by other Italians. The only ‘exports’ from Rome were in matters of 
religion, whose customary language was Latin, and unlikely to have any effect 
on the vernacular of the region through which the ecclesiastics passed on their 
way to and from Rome. Under these conditions, it is hardly surprising that 
the more enterprising commercial regions, first those of northern Italy and then 
Tuscany, should have sent their speech into central Italy and the Papal States 
along with their wares. 

4. Nortu ITALIAN Forms IN STANDARD ITALIAN are thus rendered capable 
of explanation in a slightly different and possibly more plausible way than has 
hitherto been assumed. The explanation most commonly accepted at present® 
for such forms presumes that they are the result of dialectal borrowing from 
northern Italy; in its simplest form (borrowing across the Apennines), this 
explanation is open to the objection that the Apennines are a sufficiently im- 
portant natural barrier to impede extensive borrowing directly from northern 


28 Cf. Sugenheim, op. cit., chapters.4 and 5. 

29 Cf. A. Schiaffini, ID 4.103, 110. 

%©In the earlier period (thirteenth, fourteenth centuries) Old Roman does not show 
this phenomenon to any extent; cf. C. Merlo, ID 5.172-201 (1929). Ugolini (AR 16.48 
[1932]) cites sporadic occurrences of shifted consonants from fifteenth century texts. 

31 This development first appears in OEmil. texts of the fourteenth century (Bertoni, 
ZRPh. 33.581-5), and scattered evidences of its existence date from the preceding period; 
but a certain time must also be allowed for its spread to other regions. 

82 Cf. Doren, Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte 95, 192, 384-5: ‘Sie [Rom] bleibt, wie 
im spiteren Altertum, das gewaltige, immer wieder von aussen aufgefiillte, aber fast aller 
eigenen Lebensquellen entbehrendes Reservoir, in das der materielle Lebensstrom aus der 
ganzen christlichen Welt einstrémt ... Die Bevélkerung Roms selbst ist, wie im spateren 
Altertum, zu einem betrichtlichen Teil fast véllig unproduktiv’ (192). 

33 Cf. the references given in fnn. 2, 6. 

4 Not sufficiently, however, to warrant Merlo’s contemptuous dismissal of the hypothe- 
sis as ‘una fantasticheria’ (ID 9.19). 
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Italy into Tuscany, as shown by the large and (in the central portion) hardly 
dented bundle of isoglosses in the ‘La Spezia-Rimini line’. With the assump- 
tion, however, that such borrowings were made into Tuscan and standard 
Italian not directly from northern Italy, but indirectly through central Italy, 
we are in a much better position to explain the way in which the borrowing of 
such forms flanked the barrier of the Apennines. 

In Figures 1 through 5 were shown words with intervocalic unvoiced con- 
sonants which remain as such in standard Italian; it was noted in connection 
with these maps that Tuscany is a solid bloc of conservative features which 
cannot be explained as anything but indigenous. Figure 8 gives a selection of 
isoglosses for words which in standard Italian show -k- shifted to -g- (pagare, 
ago, plegare, segare, spiga -olare). ‘The distribution of shifted and non-shifted 
consonants in these words bears out the theory of borrowing through central 
Italy. On this map, Tuscany and central Italy appear as a typical ‘graded area’, 
in which the spreading between the isoglosses shows that borrowing has taken 
place. In such cases as ago < acus (line W) the form with shifted consonant 
spread over most, but not all of Tuscany and central Italy; cf. the isolated relic 
form dho (which must come from dko, not dgo) at 534; the wide area with -k- 
in the Marche, Umbria, southern Tuscany, and northern Latium; and the 
single relic form with -k- at 577 in the southern Marche. This word represents 
the first stage of the borrowing process, with the shifted forms being extended 
from the Papal States (into which it has clearly entered along the two main 
commercial routes of the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria) into Tuscany via 
the Arno valley, first down.toward Florence (as we saw also for fora in Figure 6) 
and then outwards into the surrounding area. At a later stage, other words 
spread in their shifted form over all of Tuscany, with the southern boundary 
of the Papal States as the southern limit of expansion for the NIt. type of 
consonant development in these words as for those represented in Figures 1 
through 5: cf. lines X, Y, Z. Still other words have spread even farther, carried 
by the standard language, covering practically almost all of southern Italy 
in the shifted form (e.g. pagare, line V), leaving only very scattered and isolated 
relic areas of forms such as pakdre at 645, 662, 710, 713, and a few others in 
southern Italy.* 

It is interesting to speculate as to the course that Italian linguistic develop- 
ment might have taken if the rise of Tuscany in the economic and literary fields, 
in the late thirteenth and following centuries, had not taken place, with the 
consequent spreading outward from Tuscany of a conservative type of speech. 
We might have seen all words with intervocalic plosives receive the WRom. 
shifted form, and other NIt. features might have been imported into central 
Italy;in which case the Rome-Ancona line, instead of the La Spezia—Rimini line, 


3% Old Roman pacare (cited by Ugolini, AR 16.48) is clearly not a Latinism, as he suggests, 
but the normal indigenous development which was later overlaid by pagare. 

Another word of this type, lwogo (< locu-) is insufficiently represented in the AIS to per- 
mit of its inclusion in Figure 8. In the various reflexes of lwogo (comodo) in AIS map 871, 
the form léko occurs, clearly as an isolated relic form, at 546, 565, 574, 582, 662, 720, 721, 761, 
780, and 791; elsewhere we have logo. 
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would have become the major dialectal division of Italy, or WRom. features 
might have been generalized even farther south. We might then, at this late 
date, have been inclined to suppose that the Rome-Ancona or some other line 
of demarcation had been the original line of separation between East and West 
Romance, as some scholars do at present with regard to the La Spezia—Rimini 
line (cf. fn. 10); and, extending this argument to present dialectal conditions, 
we may suppose that the La Spezia—Rimini line itself may represent a relatively 
late spread of WRom. features from somewhere farther west.* 

5. THe HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT may be briefly summarized as follows 
(see Figure 9): during the early Romance period, the division between East and 
West Romance, especially with regard to the consonant shift, developed and 
came to be established, in Italy, along the La Spezia—Rimini line (Figure 9A). 
Later, probably during the thirteenth century, the Papal States served as a 
channel along which NIt. features of phonology and vocabulary, with immediate 
origin in Emilia, were borrowed southwards, but with the preservation of some 
older (non-shifted) forms in relatively inaccessible regions such as the territory 
between the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria; in this way, the central and 
south Italian zone, which conserved the Latin plosives intact, was split almost 
in two (Figure 9B). In this central Italian area there was thus created a source 
whence words with the consonant shift (ago, pagare; strada; etc.) might be bor- 
rowed into Tuscany, and thence, in some cases, spread over the rest of central 
and southern Italy. In more recent times, from the fifteenth century on,%” 
the expansion of Tuscan, with consequent re-borrowing into central Italy of 
forms with non-shifted consonants, cut again across the corridor formed by the 
Papal States, re-establishing contact between the Tuscan and the South Italian 
areas, and leaving many of the shifted forms of North Italian origin in their turn 
only as relic forms in relatively isolated areas (Figure 9C). 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the foregoing is only a preliminary 
sketch, based for the most part on the internal evidence of the AIS maps. 
For more exhaustive treatment, we must await further research on the history 
of the Papal States,* and the publication of a more detailed linguistic atlas of 
central Italy. 


36 From various indications, especially the spread in northern Italy between the iso- 
glosses of the various WRom. developments of k + cons., a, and 6 on the one hand, and the 
WRom. sound-shift, the loss of final vowels, etc., on the other, it seems likely that, in very 
early times, these ‘West Romance’ phenomena spread over part or all of northern Italy 
from a more western source (probably Gaul). 

87 For the spread of Tuscan features to central Italy and Rome, cf. B. Migliorini, RLiR 
9.370-82 (1933). 

88 Cf. the remarks of Doren (Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte 188) on the insufficiency 
of historical work done to date on the Papal States. 
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[For two generations Guy Miege has been erroneously regarded as a representa- 
tive of early Standard English. This paper shows that the pronunciation taught by 
Miege was fundamentally Northern-Scottish.] 


So much has already been written about Miege, the frequently plagiarized 
Swiss orthoepist, that it may seem unnecessary to re-examine his pronuncia- 
tion. He is rightly held to be the best contemporary French authority on Eng- 
lish pronunciation in the 17th century,! and much weight has been attached to 
some of his statements, above all his equation of ew with French u.2 Although 
never reprinted in extenso, the orthoepic parts of his Nouvelle Methode pour 
apprendre |’Anglois (1685) and Nouvelle Grammaire Angloise-Frangoise (1728) 
have been carefully excerpted and collated with subsequent editions by Spira in 
Die englische Lautentwicklung nach franzésischen Grammatiker-Zeugnissen 
(Quellen und Forschungen 115). 

There is one snag, however. Taken literally, several of Miege’s rules are 
irreconcilable with what we should expect from a representative of early Stand- 
ard English. But then, why take them literally? A much simpler method, 
used with striking results by Spira, is to interpret them, assuming whenever 
necessary that Miege made a mistake or was unable to analyse correctly the 
sound in question. By interpreting e.g. final ff as f or v according to the dis- 
tribution of these sounds in Standard English (see below), or by labeling ‘a 
Francois’ in tongue* a mistake, we have no difficulty in squeezing Miege’s rules 
into the Procrustean bed of the incipient standard language. So far there has 
been no criticism of the method—on the contrary, its results have been com- 
mended for their reliability and scientific importance.’ 

But suppose that Miege should be taken literally, that, after all, he was not 


1 ‘Mieges Nouvelle Methode ist die ausfiihrlichste und beste der von Franzosen verfassten 
englischen Grammatiken,’ says Spira in Quellen und Forschungen 115.20. Flasdieck, too, 
thinks that it is ‘die eingehendste und zuverlassigste der von Franzosen verfassten engl. 
Grammatiken’ (Anglia 56.23). 

2 Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache §490 Anm. 1 (Leipzig 1914-). 

3 This alleged mistake is referred to no less than three times by Spira, viz. in §§9, 234, 
and 300. Ekwall (Englische Studien 48.287) agrees with Spira that such a pronunciation 
‘ein irrtum ist’, forgetting that the same ‘mistake’ occurs e.g. in The Writing Scholar’s 
Companion (1695), edited by Ekwall himself. The ‘a Frangois’, which corresponds to 
modern [p], is merely a dialectal variant of [aA]—cf. Wright, English Dialect Grammar, 
Index. Tongs and tongues are frequently coupled by early orthoepists in their lists of 
words pronounced alike, e.g. in Hodges, A Special Help to Orthographie (1643), and in 
Cooper, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1685). In Twelfth Night 1.3.97 ff. Shakespeare 
quibbles on tongues and tongs. 

4 This is Ekwall’s opinion of Spira’s study (Englische Studien 48.285 f.): ‘In seiner be- 
handlung der quellen verfahrt der verfasser mit lobenswerter behutsamkeit .... Aber 
auch wenn an Spiras buch eines oder das andere auszusetzen ist, so muss es jedenfalls als 
eine sorgfaltige und zuverlassige und eine férdernde leistung bezeichnet werden.’ 
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teaching Standard English undefiled, that on the contrary his speech can be 
proved to be decidedly regional, what would be the result? Spira’s framework 
of hypotheses would topple over and drag with it much of the superstructure 
added by Luick and others. Evidence that would destroy these theories has 
been close at hand all the time, but has passed unnoticed. Strangely enough 
no one has stopped a moment to inquire where the young Swiss Miege learnt his 
English. Those interested in Miege have, of course, known that on his arrival 
in London at the age of seventeen (in 1661), he entered the service of the Earl 
of Elgin, with whom he remained for two years until 1663, when he was appointed 
under-secretary to the Earl of Carlisle. But it is a grave error to assume that 
these nobles and their households spoke educated London English. Miege’s 
first employer was a Scotchman, Robert Bruce, second Earl of Elgin and third 
Lord of Kinloss, Scotland; his second employer was a Northerner, Charles 
Howard, first Earl of Carlisle, who was born in Cumberland.’ For several 
years, consequently, and what is more important, those very years during which 
he laid the foundation for his knowledge of English pronunciation, Miege was 
constantly subjected to the influence of upper-class Scottish and Northern 
English pronunciation, irrespective of whether he lived in London or accom- 
panied their lordships on regular visits to the family estates. Thus he acquired 
a pronunciation that was fundamentally Scottish-Northern though undoubtedly 
modified to some extent by educated London usage. In other words, his pro- 
nunciation must have been similar to that used by his employer, perhaps 
deliberately imitative of it on many points. This was what he called ‘la 
Prononciation familiere qui a le plus d’etendue, & dont |l’Usage est la plus 
necessaire.’ Though he made certain changes in his rules in his Great French 
Dictionary (1688), it is questionable whether he fully realized the difference be- 
tween contemporary London usage and the speech habits of the people with 
whom his work brought him in daily contact. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that Miege is by no means teaching the 
pronunciation used by educated Londoners. Again and again he betrays this 
by his rules and transcriptions. The most striking example is probably his 
rendering of the final v in love, glove, dove, above by ff, and the corresponding rule 
in his Dictionary: ‘Ces Mots, dont la Terminaison ve prend le Son d’une f; 
savoir love ... ."°. Here we have unmistakable confirmation of the survival in 
the 17th century of the well-known Northern unvoicing of final v to f,” which has 
since then disappeared completely except in Lancashire luf.8 Spira’s labored 
attempt to interpret Miege’s ff as v is preposterous, to put it bluntly.® 


5 DNB and Cockayne’s Complete Peerage. 

6 Quoted from Spira §427. 

7 Jordan-Matthes, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik §217 (Heidelberg, 1934). 

8 Wright, Index. 

9 Spira’s argumentation, one of the worst examples of how preconceptions may destroy 
philological common-sense, should be held up as a warning to students of English 
phonology. The -ff of Miege’s transcriptions loff, gloff, doff, aboff must not, he says, be 
taken to indicate unvoicing of the labiodental spirant, because Miege uses double con- 
sonants to remind his French readers that the consonant must be pronounced. ‘Es musste 
Miege iiberhaupt schwer fallen, das engl. v an dieser Stelle durch ein franzésisches Zeichen 
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Almost as bad is Spira’s interpretation of two other rulesin Miege. According 
to Miege the ‘e feminin’ was heard not only in her but also in red, yet; whereas ea 
in dearth, Earl, early, to earn, earnest, earth, heard, hearken, hearth, learn, pot- 
sheard, rehearse, searce, and in meadow, read (p.t. and p.pple.), wealth, health, 
leather, leaven, heavy, bread, breakfast, breath, etc., is said to have ‘aussi le son 
d’un e ouvert, & d’un e feminin’. In Miege’s Dictionary of 1688 the rule is 
differently worded. Spira cannot believe that ‘ein ausgesprochenes dumpfes e’ 
(a markedly obscure e) was used in red, yet, nor in hither, thither, likewise taught 
with ‘e feminin’ by Miege." No, he argues without consulting Ellis or Wright, 
Miege must have meant a neutral e (‘ein neutrales e’); this sound, he continues, 
was neither ‘e ouvert’ (as in terre), nor ‘e masculin’ (é in pieté), that is, neither 
[e] nor [e], but something between, probably [e] (Spira uses the symbol [e]). 
Since Miege only recognized three e-sounds in French, viz. ‘L’e Masculin ... 
L’e feminin ... L’e ouvert ... ’,!2 the only thing for him to do was to identify 
this ‘neutral e’ with ‘e feminin’. The logic of this argumentation is astounding. 
Why should a man who, according to Spira, was able to recognize a vowel quality 
intermediate between [e] and [e], quite an achievement in itself for a 17th-century 
orthoepist, have to identify this [e] with a sound so acoustically distinct as [a] 
instead of with the nearly identical [e] or [e]? The answer is that Miege’s ‘e 
feminin’ was [a] and that he taught it in red, yet, hither, thither, because he had 
learnt that pronunciation from either the Earl of Elgin or the Earl of Carlisle, 
perhaps from both. According to Wright" an [a] is still heard in yet in Scotland, 
Westmoreland and Lancashire, and there is consequently no reason why the 
same vowel should not once have been used also in red, although modern authori- 
ties on these dialects only record it with [i]—note, however, [rdd] in northern 
Lancashire. The explanation of Miege’s ‘e feminin’ in hither, thither is as simple: 
an [a]-sound of varying quality is used for z in Scotland; from 1751 we have 
Tiffin’s observation that ‘North Britons’ pronounced stuff for stiff, Tuffin for 
Tiffin.» In the light of these facts Miege’s directions for the pronunciation of 
ea become intelligible. He had heard two pronunciations, one [e] (which was 
probably the quality of his short ‘e ouvert’) and the other [9]; the latter is Scot- 





wiederzugeben.’ Why should it be difficult to write -ve in conformity with the ending of 
such French words as vive, neuve? In point of fact-Miege uses -ve to render the final v in 
sieve, which he transcribes sive (Spira §335). Again, if final -ff stands for v in loff (love), 
etc., then it must also represent v in laff (laugh), caff (cough), enoff, roff, toff (Spira §398, 
401, 380). But in these words Spira does not hesitate to interpret -f as f! 

10 In the Dictionary Miege describes ea as follows: ‘Cette Diphtongue en Anglois prend 
generalement la Prononciation de 1’e masculin; de sorte que 1’a ne sert proprement qu’a 
rendre longue la Prononciation de l’e. Exemple meat, clean, weary, to bear, to speak, ap- 
pease, conceal. II est vrai, qu’il a plusieurs Mots, ov 1’a est conté pour rien. Comme en 
ces Mots, beard, bread ...’ (quoted from Spira 134 fn. 1). 

11 Spira §336. 

12 Ibid. 133 fn. 1. 

13 English Dialect Grammar, Index. 

14 Thid. §68. Wright’s phonetic symbols, though different from those of the IPA, have 
been retained in this paper in quotations from his Grammar. 

15H. Kékeritz, English Pronunciation as described in Shorthand Systems of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries 94, 117 (Studia Neophilologica 7.73-146). 
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tish, the former most likely London. It is noteworthy that in his Dictionary 
of 1688 he has discarded the ‘e feminin’ altogether in these words and only 
teaches a short vowel, which was apparently similar to the short French e. 

There are, indeed, comparatively few paragraphs in Spira’s account of Miege’s 
pronunciation to which one is not compelled to take exception. This is not, 
however, the place for a rectification of his errors and misinterpretations. What 
is needed is a thorough re-examination of Miege’s pronunciation as described in 
the numerous editions of his works. Perhaps I may be able to undertake such 
a task some time in the future; at the moment I shall content myself with men- 
tioning briefly a few other more or less obvious northernisms in Miege’s pro- 
nunciation. 

Miege’s prothetic [j] in herb, earth, transcribed yerb, yerth, is clearly dialectal, 
as he admits himself;'* it is not exclusively Northern, although it is well evi- 
denced from Scotland. Perhaps it was also a London vulgarism. 

When Miege teaches ‘e masculin’, that is a close [e:], for ME ¢ in extreme, lean, 
etc.,!” his statement cannot be taken as valid evidence of a close e-sound in early 
Standard English. Such a vowel quality is characteristically Northern-Scot- 
tish.8 It is true that, contrary to Northern usage, Miege distinguishes between 
[e:] for ME @ and an opener sound, either [e:] or [e:], for ME 4@ and az," but this 
distinction may well be due to the influence of the pronunciation current in 
London at that time. 

The equation of a in bald, talk, etc., and of au, aw in cause, law with French a” 
is no proof of the general existence of an [a:] for ME aw in early Standard Eng- 
lish, as advocated by Luick,”! for both [a:] (as in father) and [a:] (as in French 
pate) are characteristic of the North in words of these categories. Miege’s ‘a 
Francois court’ in wash, watch, what, etc., is in perfect accord with the Northern- 
Scottish [a] in these words, while his ‘a Francois un peu long’ in quart, warm, 
water, etc.,2 corresponds to Northern [a:] or [a] to-day.% His identification of 


16 ‘Mais cette Prononciation n’est pas du bel usage’ (quoted from Spira §343). 

17 Spira §347. 

18 Wright §§59, 136, etc. 

19 Miege transcribes Jane with French é (Dgéne, Spira §357), which Luick (§§493 Anm. 
1, 516 Anm. 2b) takes as an indication of the closer sound for ME 4 and ai, otherwise not 
recorded until 1735. Since Miege renders ME 4 by az in all other words, the isolated oc- 
currence of this é is so striking that Luick’s interpretation can hardly be to the point. 
Mather Flint, who was responsible for the revised editions of Miege appearing in 1750, 
1756, etc., did not alter this é, apparently because it agreed with his own analysis of a as é 
in French siége, now siége (see further my study Mather Flint on Early Eighteenth Century 
English Pronunciation, now in press); however, this cannot have been the sound aimed at 
by Miege. The explanation is, in fact, simple enough. By é Miege used to denote the 
equivalent of ME @, which he identified with the ‘e masculin’ in pieté. Hence his é corre- 
sponds to modern [i:], and the name in question should therefore have been written Jean 
rather than Jane. We have here, as already pointed out by Zachrisson (English Vowels 
122 f.), an excellent parallel of the archaic Jeames for James. 

20 Spira §§353 ff., 396. 

21 Op.cit. §520. 

22 Wright §38 ff. 

23 Spira §354. 

24 Wright, Index. 
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the short 0 in god with ‘a Francois’ may either be traditional or again reflect the 
Northern usage.” 

One of the most interesting rules in Miege’s grammar is his identification of 
the descendant of ME éu, gu with French ‘u long’. A good deal of ingenuity and 
printer’s ink has been expended on this identification, but to little avail. Thus 
Luick has stubbornly insisted that an [y:] or a diphthong [iy] existed in Standard 
English throughout the 17th century, and Zachrisson has equally stubbornly 
refused to endorse such a theory, emphasizing that Miege’s equation (and that 
of other French orthoepists) was most likely the result of sound-substitution.” 
Neither is correct. What Miege teaches is the Scottish [y:] and the Scottish 
falling diphthong [iii], whose second element was apparently similar to [y].¥ 
There is, indeed, little if any evidence of an [y:]-sound in early Standard English. 
When Luick, to support his theory, adduces the statements of the German gram- 
marians Offelen (1686), Nicolai (1693), and Tiessen (1705), and of the Dutch- 
man Sewel (1705), he is not aware that all of them copied almost verbatim from 
Mauger-Festeau (1672-73), neither of whom can be implicitly trusted.” For 
one thing we do not know from whom Mauger and Festeau acquired their Eng- 
lish pronunciation; more than one rule in Festeau betrays dialectal influence, 
e.g. his [i:] or [ia] (?) in earth." Secondly, both these orthoepists were not par- 
ticular about absolute identity in their analyses but were interested merely in 
pointing out the nearest French equivalents by which the English sounds might 
conveniently be rendered; as a typical example I may mention the use of French 
s and z for English th.* Again, with regard to the alleged [y:], it should be borne 
in mind that in London itself and in several contiguous dialects, including those 
of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and to the south-west Somerset and Devon, the 
regular sound for ME ew was, and is, [y:] or a rising diphthong with [y;] as its 
stressed second element.” This [y:] is quite distinct from French or German 


26 Ibid. §82 ff. 

26 Op.cit. §40 f.; Anglia 45.157; Anglia Beiblatt 38.153, 323. 

27 English Vowels, 145 f.; The English Pronunciation at Shakespeare’s Time 79 ff. 

28 In Prononciation de la Langue Angloise (1740) Mather Flint analyzes the Scottish 
sound in this way: ‘L’u long comme |’u fr. ainsi tune au lieu de prononcer tioune ils pron. 
tune. La Diphtongue 00 comme iu ou u fr. good, book, foot comme s’ils étoient imités giud, 
biuk, futt.? See my forthcoming study of Flint’s pronunciation p. 75. 

29 Offelen’s dependency on Festeau is obvious; like Festeau he directs English th to be 
pronounced as s, and he transcribes kn in know, knife, knee with dn, adding, ‘D muss nicht 
viel gehért werden’ (Englische Studien 10.364). Nicolai’s rule, ‘Si verd n statim sequitur, 
feré ut t, ut know, knife, knee’ (quoted from MLN 7.151), likewise echoes Festeau’s ‘Les 
Mots ou il est suivy d’une n, ou il se prononce approchant du ?’, with the identical examples 
know, knife, knee (Spira §271). Since Festeau was copied, directly or indirectly, by Ger- 
man, Italian, Dutch, and Scandinavian orthoepists, their equation of initial kn with tn 
is historically valueless; the only evidence of tn that remains is Festeau’s vague statement 
that k in kn was pronounced ‘approchant du ?’ (for a detailed discussion see my study of 
Mather Flint). 

30 English Vowels 107 ff. 

31 Spira §219. 

82 Spira §260; English Vowels 107. 

33H. Kékeritz, The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect §§83, 85 f., 93 f. (Uppsala, 1932). 
Since the French semivowel in lui and the Swedish u in hus are closely related, I am here 
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[y:], but it is nevertheless a front vowel; German and French speakers of Swedish 
generally substitute their [y:] for the standard Swedish vowel [y:]._ Hence,when 
Luick finds support for the existence of [y:] in Ray’s statement (1697) that u in 
use, muse resembled the French u,* he is again in error, for Ray was an Essex- 
man and as such apparently accustomed to [y:]. Note that Wilkins, whose 
analyses Ray otherwise accepts, denied that ‘u Gallicum or whistling u’ occurred 
in English.* Nor are the Dutch transcriptions of English surnames in the Lei- 
den documents of 1611 worth much, in spite of Luick’s assertion to the contrary, 
for the Dutch wu is more like Swedish [y:] than it is like German [y:].” Since the 
majority of the Pilgrim Fathers hailed from the East of England, including Lon- 
don, the u of such Dutch spellings as Nubere, Hendruw probably renders the 
Kastern [y:].* 

Miege’s grammar remained in vogue for over a century, and its influence upon 
the orthoepic literature of the 17th and 18th centuries was as vast as that of 
Mauger-Festeau. Through several revisions, particularly by Mather Flint, 
who himself published a much more important and reliable guide to English 
pronunciation entitled Prononciation de la Langue Angloise (1740), Miege’s 
rules were gradually brought into better accord with contemporary Southern 
English usage. The fact that his Northern-Scottish pronunciation was fre- 
quently accepted as a model by other grammarians detracts greatly from the 
value of the latter. With regard to Miege himself I think I have conclusively 
shown that, however accurate his sound analyses may have been, it is im- 
possible to base any inferences concerning the phonetic structure of early Stand- 
ard English on material from his works. By implication we learn, on the other 
hand, that in those days a gentleman apparently could speak Northern English 
or Scottish and still be a gentleman. This corollary finds excellent support in 
Puttenham’s remark in The Arte of English Poesie (1580) that ‘Northern-men 
... whether they be noblemen or gentlemen, or of their best clarkes’, use a type 
of English which is ‘not so Courtly nor so currant as our Southerne English is’.* 
The practice referred to by Puttenham was obviously followed, nearly a century 
later, by the Earls of Elgin and Carlisle and their ‘clark’ Guy Miege. In other 
words, the acceptable style of speech, even if not necessarily ‘courtly’, was far 
more fluid than at present. 





using a symbol which recalls the semivowel to render the Swedish (and Eastern English) 
vowel in preference to [ii:], which would represent a central vowel. The Swedish dialect 
alphabet has a very good symbol for this sound, which I made use of to render the Suffolk 
vowel. 

%4 Anglia Beiblatt 39.323. 

35 John Wilkins, An Essay Towards a Real Character 363 (London, 1668); The Phonology 
of the Suffolk Dialect 188 fn. 1. 

36 A. J. Barnouw, Echoes of the Pilgrim Fathers’ Speech 38 (Amsterdam, 1923). 

37. N. C. Stalling, Zweedsche Spraakkunst 57 (Rotterdam, 1931). 

388The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect 190 fn. 3. 

39 The Yale College Library has the 2d edition of 1754. 

409 Quoted from H. C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English* 103 (Oxford, 1936). 
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[A comparison of the forms in various Algonquian languages among themselves 
and with parallel forms, points to PA *ke—e@e-ne, in which *-e@e- indicates an 
inverse relation between *ke- and *-ne, which are object and actor, respectively.] 


1.1. It has long seemed to me to be probable that in several Algonquian lan- 
guages the transitive verb-forms of the independent mode meaning ‘I—thee’ 
have lost a final syllable that would seem to be logically demanded to indicate 
the subject, namely the pronominal element for ‘I’, which, in that mode, is well 
known to have been PA *ne. The present discussion is limited to the forms of 
the independent mode, although some further support for the view set forth 
below seems to be provided by the forms of the subordinate modes; these, how- 
ever, require a separate study. 

1.2. The best known forms are the following, taken (for convenience) from 
Michelson’s paper in the 28th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1912, with additional forms from the standard grammars and printed 
texts, as well as from articles cited:! F ke—ene; O, A ki—in; N ke—sh; Pass., 
Ab., D (which dialect? source?) ki—l; D (dialect? source?) ki—len [both of these 
D forms from Michelson, I.c., without indication of source]; S ki—ele (Voegelin, 
Productive Paradigms in Shawnee, in Essays in Anthropology in Honor of A. L. 
Kroeber 396 [U. of Cal. Press, 1936]); C ki—itin; M ki—in (Michelson, I.c.), 
ki—ininenan (Bloomfield, Menominee Texts 456.28), this latter form with an 
extension -enan which makes it look like ‘we—thee’, though such a meaning 
would be inconsistent with the context. 

1.3. All these forms, except C ki—itin, M ki—ininenan, and D ki—len (if this 
is genuine), can be referred to a PA *ke—e@e as prototype. On the other hand, 
the three exceptions noted seem to demand PA *ke—eée-ne. 

2. The points I wish to discuss are (a) the evidence in favor of this longer 
form, and (b) whether a postulated PA form *ke—e@e-ne can, phonetically, ac- 
count for all the recorded forms, especially the shorter forms which seem to 
postulate a PA form *ke—e@e. It should be noticed that many of the early 
recordings are plainly inexact, phonetically, being based on the vernaculars of 
the recorders (English, German, etc.), but that in some cases, e.g. D, they are 
supplemented, or even superseded, by recent exact observations. 

3.1. Additional evidence in favor of PA *ke—e@e-ne is found in certain closely 
related forms; for instance, for ‘I—you’ the following forms appear: C ki— 


1 The following abbreviations are used: A = Algonkin, Ab. = Abnaki, C = Cree, D = 
Delaware, F = Fox, M = Menominee, N = Natick, O = Ojibwa, P = Peoria, PA = Proto- 
Algonquian, Pass. = Passamaquoddy, S = Shawnee. 

I use an obelisk (¢) before forms that are suggested as intermediate between PA and the 
historically recorded forms of a particular language, reserving the asterisk (*) as a designa- 
tion of what I regard as strictly PA forms. 
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itindwaw, M ki—ininimwaw* (Michelson, |.c.), k—ininemuaw (Bloomfield, 
Menominee Texts 98.38); O ki—ininim (Michelson, |.c., and Baraga, Grammar 
of the Otchipwe Language,” 211). On the other hand there is no help in this 
direction from F ke-—ene-pwa, A ki—ini-m, N ke—nu-mwa, P ki—li-mwa, S 
ki—ele-pwa, Pass. k—l-pa, Ab. k—l-ba, D k—lohhumo (all these from Michelson, 
l.c.). 

3.2. Here again we find that C and M, but also in this case O, support a PA 
prototype *ke—e6e-ne plus the ending of the 2d pl. (intransitive), required to 
pluralize the prefix ‘thou’ which indicates, here, the object of the action. As to 
A, which, according to Cuoq, has ki—ini-m, as given above from Michelson, 
my field-notes (obtained with the aid of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1937-9) show that at Lake Simon, P.Q., where 
A is supposed to be spoken, my best informant gave me kiwdbaminim as the form 
for ‘I see you’, but immediately corrected this to kiwabamininim, which supports 
PA *ke—ebe-ne-mwa. 

3.3. Further light is thrown on this form by a comparison of the ‘imperfect 
tense’ forms in O and A: O kiwabamininaban ‘I saw thee’, kiwabamininimwaban 
‘IT saw you’ (Baraga, Grammar 211); A ki—ininawaban ‘I—you’ (Cuoq, Gram- 
maire de la langue algonquine §325); in these ‘imperfect tense’ forms, the loss 
of a final syllable of the simpler form is prevented by the addition of -dban; such 
forms are essential for determining the original final syllable of the simpler 
forms. Corroboration of this is found in the dubitative form of the present, 
e.g. O kiwadbam-ini-n-ddog ‘I see thee perhaps’, kiwdbam-ini-ni-mwadog ‘I see 
you perhaps’ (Baraga, |.c. 238; Baraga does not indicate vowel-length con- 
sistently). 

Hence it would appear that there is considerable evidence for a PA *ke— 
ebe-ne ‘I—thee’. 

4.1. The second point proposed is to explain the actual forms which seem to 
suggest PA *ke—efe. Most of them can be explained as due to haplology; in 
some cases it seems necessary to invoke assimilation plus haplology. 

4.2. Since in F, M, O, A, PA *@ became n, we should have in those languages 
tke—enene, tki—inin, and so the stage would be set for a reduction by haplology 
to the actual forms ke—ene, ki—in (including Michelson’s shorter M form). 
The same reasoning applies to the (shortened) ‘I—you’ forms in F,O, A. InS 
and D, since PA *6@ became / in both, we should have tki—ele-n; but in S (as in 
Ottawa) a final syllable beginning with n is dropt, so that S ki—ele represents 
PA *ke—e6e-ne just as exactly as it might represent a PA *ke—eée; if the D form 
ki—len (Michelson) is genuine, it is just what would result from a PA *ke— 
ebe-ne. To explain the shorter D form ki—l, it seems necessary to appeal to an 
assimilation of n to 1, followed by haplological reduction. The N form ke—sh 
presents special difficulties because of the representation of *6 and */ by sh in- 
stead of n, as if by extension of the mutation of *@ before a palatal sound (which 
needs a special study); but N ke—nu-mwa ‘I—yow’ is to be judged like A ki— 
ini-m, as due to haplology. P ki—limwa and D ki—lohhumo ‘I—you’ require 
assimilation of an n to 1, plus haplology. 
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4,3. The C form ki—itin has t from PA *6 and retains PA *n, so the way is 
not opened to haplology, only the final vowel being lost, as is regular. 

5.1. There is additional evidence of haplology in some D forms for ‘I—thee’ 
which involve an instrumental represented by D 1; thus D kanihuli ‘I am nursing 
thee’, and kanthili ‘I kill thee’ (Voegelin, Lane. 17.144, 145). These forms 
should go back to PA *ke-nén-l-ede(-ne) and *ke-ne-’6-e6e(-ne). Even on the 
supposition that PA had the shorter forms (without *-ne), there is clear evidence 
of haplology in both; for D should show tkanuhulili, tkanthilili, which are plainly 
reduced by the loss of one of the identical syllables. And if the PA forms actu- 
ally contained *-ne, as I think most likely, then in these two forms there must 
have been an assimilation of n to 1, plus a double actualization of the process of 
haplology, so that three similar (or identical) syllables were reduced to a single 
one. Or did one of the D dialects drop a final -n-syllable, like S and Ottawa? 

5.2. The correspondents of these two forms in F, O, A, C would be: F tkenéne- 
nene, O, A tkindninin, C tkindhyitin (probably this last would have variants with 
y and h for hy), and F tkenesenene, O, A tkinisinin, C tkinistitin (? I have not 
found the stem *ne-’6- ‘kill’ in Cree). It is quite evident that in F, O, A the 
stage is set for haplological effects, but apparently only one such reduction took 
place, resulting in F kendnene, kenesene, O, A kinénin, kinisin, no such drastic 
reduction taking place here as in D. Probably the reason was that in F, O, A 
the stem-plus-instrumental *nén-l- became nén-, identical with nén- ‘suckle, 
v.a.’ phonetically, and so the second n was felt to be essential; whereas in D, 
*non-l- became nuh“l-, where nuh- may possibly have been felt to be the stem 
‘nurse’, and / to be the instrumental (as it really was). In the other example a 
similar situation did not arise in F, O, A. 

5.3. It may even be possible that in D this haplological change began with 
the voicing and syllabification of the first /, resulting from the tendency to syn- 
copation of vowels which is evident in D (though less so than in Abnaki and 
Micmac); also that this voicing contributed to the genesis of the interrupted 
consonant-cluster hV1. 

6.1. As to the basic meaning of PA *-e@e-, it may be noticed that Bloomfield 
(LANG. 1.138) set up PA *ke—e6e for ‘I—thee’, but later (IJAL 4.197, Notes on 
the Fox Language §100.4) wrote: ‘I—thee forms, prefix agrees with object, 
suffix -ene’; cf. 194 (§94), where it is pointed out that ke- ‘thou’ is prefixed wher- 
ever the 2d person is involved, whether as actor or object, but ne- ‘I’ is prefixed, 
as actor or object, only when the 2d person is not involved. All these statements 
are evidently correct, except perhaps the first, postulating PA *ke—e@e for ‘I— 
thee’ in the independent mode. The purpose of this discussion has been to 
ascertain whether PA *ke—eée or *ke—e6ene is to be set up as the PA form for 
‘I—thee’ in this mode. 

6.2. I would suggest that *-e6e- really indicates an inverse relation of actor 
and object in a transitive action when they are 1st and 2d person respectively, 
i.e. it indicates that the prefixed pronominal element represents the object, 
rather than the actor, this latter being the usual relation (cf. F kewépami ‘thou 
seest me’). 
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6.3. It is an evident fact that in the Algonquian verb-forms of the independent 
mode the element denoting the 2d person precedes that which denotes the 1st 
person, and that both of these precede the element denoting the 3d person. 
Thus PA *kewapami ‘thou seest me’, *newapamekwa ‘he sees me’, *kewapa- 
mekwa ‘he sees thee’, and so also, when the plural is involved, the same order 
persists. It seems to be a sociological trait among the Algonquian-speakers, 
equivalent to our idea of ‘politeness’. But whereas, in English, it is considered 
impolite but not ungrammatical to say ‘I and you’ it seems that in Algonquian 
this would also be ungrammatical! 

6.4. In order to insure this proper sequence of the pronominal elements, in 
the case of a Ist or 2d person object expressed by a prefix *ne- ‘I’ or *ke- ‘thou’ 
(case not distinguished, of course) and a 3d person actor expressed by the 
termination *-(w)a, the fact that the object comes before the actor is advertised 
by the insertion of the element *-(e)kw- before the final 3d person termination. 

6.5. I suggest that the element *-e@e- falls in the same category as *-(e)kw-, 
denoting a similar inversion as between the 1st and 2d persons; i.e. showing that 
the one first expressed—which is the 2d person, according to the accepted canon 
—is the object of the action, not the actor. According to the analogy of the 
forms with *-(e)kw-, the real actor should be expressed by a termination follow- 
ing *-e6e-. If that is the real value of this element, then F ke-wapa-m-ene ‘I 
see thee’ contains nothing that actually indicates ‘I’ as actor, and we have a 
logical argument of considerable strength, based on the parallel grammatical 
forms, in favor of PA *ke—e@e-ne as the form for ‘I—thee’, to be added to the 
phonetic arguments adduced above. 

7.1. Since arriving at this conclusion by the reasoning set forth above, it 
occurred to me that Howse’s Cree grammar might contain something pertinent 
to the subject, in view of the acute observations and sane ideas which make his 
study of Cree and Ojibwa, published nearly a century ago, a truly remarkable 
work (Joseph Howse, Grammar of the Cree Language, with ... an analysis of 
the Chippeway dialect; London, 1844). I find that he referred (51) to the fixed 
order of the pronominal elements, the 2d person, ‘be it agent or patient’, always 
preceding the 1st, and both always preceding the 3d; also that he explained the 
terms ‘direct’ and ‘inverse’ thus: the former mention the actor before the object 
of the action, the latter mention the object before the actor. I had already 
learned, from the study of Fox and Ojibwa, the order of precedence of pronominal 
elements before seeing Howse’s Grammar, and it is likely that every student of 
Fox and Ojibwa has had the same experience. The idea of ‘inverse’ forms I 
am conscious of acquiring from Bloomfield’s Notes on the Fox Language (IJAL 
4.197, etc.), as applied to forms with Ist or 2d person as object and 3d person 
as actor. 

7.2. Howse describes as inverse not only forms like newéppamik ‘he sees me’ 
(PA *newapamekwa) and kewdppamik ‘he sees thee’, but also kewdppamittin 
‘T see thee’ (53-4), and also all the subjunctive forms involving ‘thee’ or ‘you’ 
as object, including likewise the ‘double-object’ forms in both modes which in- 
volve ‘thee’ or ‘you’ in a dative sense. 

7.3. While Howse dealt with the Cree dialect spoken between the Nelson and 
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the Churchill Rivers west of Hudson Bay, Horden’s Grammar of the Cree Lan- 
guage? (London, 1934; 1st ed. London, 1881) deals principally with Plains Cree 
(with references to other dialects). Bishop Horden used the same terminology 
and definitions as Howse, and his examples are parallel; no doubt he depended 
on Howse, as he arrived at Moose Factory in 1851 with no knowledge of Cree, 
and published his grammar in 1881. 

7.4. Neither Howse nor Horden, as far as I have observed, referred to C 
-iti- or -tk(w)- as an inverting element. That analysis was first made, I believe, 
as to the latter case, by Leonard Bloomfield (IJAL 4.197, §102) when dealing 
with the corresponding Fox forms. I think it is quite logical to put PA *e6e- 
on the same footing as PA *-(e)kw-, as an indication of the inversion of the usual 
relation of the pronominal elements, or as an inverting element—which amounts 
to the same thing stated from a different point of view. 

7.5. Since writing the above, I have come across a Fox form (in the course 
of field-work at Tama, Iowa, carried out with the aid of a grant from the Pen- 
rose Fund of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia) which sup- 
ports my suggestion that PA *ke-wdpa-m-ebe-ne was the original form. The 
precise Fox derivative of this occurs in a Fox MS written by the late Alfred 
Kiyana for the late Dr. Truman Michelson, now in the custody of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology: on p. 229 of the 1100-page MS, occurs the form ke-wépa- 
m-ene-ne ‘I was observing thee.’ There is, of course, the possibility that this is 
only a graphic error, but that can not be taken for granted. Further, the form 


suggests ke-wdpa-m-ene-nd’t ‘I was observing thee, indeed’, the suffix indicating 
emphasis on the contrast of persons; but, in that case, the MS would have ne-2, 
not merely ne. Moreover, my interpreter, Harry Lincoln (who worked with 
Michelson for years, and presently is employed as court-interpreter, etc., when 
need arises) made no such suggestion. Even if there is no value in this form, my 
proposal can rest on the considerations adduced above. 





MISCELLANEA 
0 AND U IN THE OSCAN VOWEL-SYSTEM 
RALPH L. WARD, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


To determine the phonetics of an ancient language is always a delicate task, 
but especially is this true when, as is the case with Oscan, one has very good 
reasons for believing that the language in question had more sounds than were 
provided for by the native alphabet. In general, the phonology of Oscan has 
been excellently presented by Professor Carl D. Buck in his Grammar of Oscan 
and Umbrian (Chicago, 1928), upon whose work I shall draw extensively for 
this discussion. What I should like to do in this paper is to suggest that, after 
all the evidence has been brought to bear from a study of the scripts and of 
historical phonology, two of the vowels of Oscan may be still more precisely 
determined on the descriptive basis of patterning. 

Like Latin, its rather distant sister language, Oscan had inherited a set of 
five vowels, a, e, 1, 0, u, each of which could occur either short or long. Before 
the time of our earliest records this system had undergone considerable modifica- 
tion, but not such as to eliminate any one of the five vowels. Now the Etruscan 
alphabet, from which the Oscan alphabet immediately derived, possessed no 0, 
and in the oldest inscriptions the writers of Oscan used one character (V) not 
only for u but also for o (op.cit. 22; references throughout will be to section 
number). Later, however, the Oscans increased their alphabet by the addition 
of two characters, % to denote an o-sound, and ¢ to denote a different 7-sound. 
The native script, whose signification we can check by inscriptions using Latin 
or Greek characters, thus offered six separate vowel symbols, transliterated 
a, é, 2, 4, u, %; it indicated long vowels, though not consistently, by doubling the 
vowel symbols. 

As is true in Latin, no difference of quality is assignable to the quantitative 
variants of the a-vowel. But the distribution of the front vowels is quite 
different from that prevailing in Latin, and a brief consideration of these vowels 
and their sources is essential to my argument. Each of the front vowels, e, 4, 
and 2, could occur either short orlong. By inheritance from the parent-language 
Oscan possessed short e, as in estud : Lat. esté; short 7, written 4, as in pid : 
Lat. quid; and long 7, represented either by simple 7, as in imaden ‘ab imd’, or 
by 74, as in litmtté[m] : Lat. limitum (for 7 instead of the expected 77 see Buck 
47). But original long é had been raised to the position of short 4, that is, from 
[e:] to [1:], and the new sound was represented either by ¢, as in ligatwts : Lat. 
légatis, or by 44, as in fttsna (cf. Lat. féstus). After this change was complete, 
secondary lengthening of short e produced another long, presumably open, é 
(op.cit. 41.b), as in keenzstur : Lat. cénsor. Lastly, Oscan acquired a short 
close 2, written 7, as a result of samprasarana from original 7, as in pistiris from 
*nostrios : Lat. postertus. The total set of front vowels was, therefore, [e, €:], 
[t, 1:], and [i, i:], which were not inadequately represented by three separate 
letters in the native script. 
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The data for the back vowels are not so readily clarified, chiefly, as I hope to 
demonstrate, because of a paucity of vowel symbols. Original short wu is repre- 
sented by u, as in supruts : Lat. swperis; original long @ is represented either 
by u, as in fruktatiuf (cf. Lat. friigés), or by uu, as in Fuutret (cf. Skt. bhiti-). 
With characteristic conservatism Buck refrains from assigning (op.cit. 166) 
to the short u a quality distinct from that of the long @. Original short o is 
represented by t%, as in pist : Lat. post, and by o of the Latin script. Original 
final long @ is almost always represented in the native script by %, as in vit : 
Lat. via, 4k (ioc in Latin script, cf. Lat. ea), rarely by u, as in ttuk or in petiru- 
pert, petiropert (both spellings in Latin script) ‘quater’. Of this vowel Buck 
states (op.cit. 34) that it ‘preserves its quantity, but is changed in quality to a 
rounded sound like the a of English call’, which would thus be long open 6 
corresponding to the short o just mentioned. As to original long 6 Buck states 
(op. cit. 52), ‘The relation of 6 to o is parallel to that of €toe.’ Yet he does not 
go on to draw the natural phonetic conclusion, but says (op. cit. 53), ‘In Oscan, 
6 becomes %, and is regularly denoted by wu, wu, [Latin script] u, not by «, [Latin 
script] o.? After citing among his examples Regaturet ‘Réctori’ for u and Fluu- 
sat : Lat. Florae for uu, he states (loc.cit.), ‘The only exceptions to this orthog- 
raphy are case-forms in 6 such as Abl. Sg. -dd, Nom. PI. -ds, Gen. Pl. -6m, which 
on the Cippus Abellanus and other specimens of the standard Oscan orthography 
appear as -td, -tis, -im. But we also find -ud, -us, -um, and in the Latin alpha- 
bet always -ud, -us, -um. So that the spelling % is probably another piece of 
pedantry in the standard spelling, due to the « of other case-forms (see also 50).’ 
Among his examples he cites Abl. Sg. sakaraklid, etc., but also tristaamentud, 
etc. While Buck’s explanation of such fluctuation may indeed be correct, I 
should rather ascribe the variation to hesitancy or experimentation in represent- 
ing a vowel which, as I shall presently maintain, was not a long close @. 

In the uncertainty that we thus face with respect to the back vowels of Oscan 
we must have recourse to some guiding principle of interpretation, and it seems 
to me that in this particular situation we may solve the difficulties quite satis- 
factorily if in determining the quality of the back vowels we observe good 
descriptive technique and pay close regard to the distribution and development 
of the front vowels. While I am not inclined to make a fetish of symmetry and 
am fully aware how asymmetrically vowels pattern in certain languages, I think 
that the principle can be extremely helpful at times and may be appealed to 
unless evidence clearly runs counter to it. 

In adopting this method I would first follow up most heartily Buck’s quoted 
suggestion that historically ‘the relation of 6 to o is parallel to that of é to e’, 
that is, that as [e:] became [1:], [o0:] became [v:], a long open @. Secondly, 
I would urge that we equate the short u of supruis phonetically with the open 
u of Latin super, English push, since all the other short vowels which Oscan 
inherited were open in quality. Finally,’it seems wholly reasonable, in view 
of the history of the new short close i-vowel, that we define as a short close u 
the u-vowel that developed in parallel fashion from original y by samprasarana 
and was represented by u, as in facus from *fakyos ‘factus’. 
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For me this interpretation brings added conviction when the phonetic pattern 
is visualized as a whole in the vowel triangle: 


i, i: U, U: 
I, I: U, U: 
s: es 
a, a: 


My conclusion is, then, that in Oscan of the historical period the configuration 
of the back vowels had become completely parallel to that of the front vowels, 
but that whereas the writers of the language could express the three front vowels 
quite clearly with their three different letters (e, 4, 7), they inevitably found 
difficulty in expressing the three back vowels with only two letters (u and %). 


MORE ON kaéumrtew > SPANISH cCansar AND ON GREEK ETYMA IN ROMANCE 


C. C. RICE, CATAWBA COLLEGE 


[The Spanish sense ‘to tire’ reflects, as in other Romance words now cited, a 
meaning attested in Greek but not in Latin. The probability of this semantic 
interpretation is further heightened by the citation of the numerous accepted 
Greek etyma which are not found in the Latin dictionary.] 


Spitzer! approves the derivation, advocated by me,? of Spanish cansar ‘to 
make tired’ from Greek x4yrrewv thru Latin campsare ‘to sail by, to double’; 
but he explicitly rejects the principle laid down by me according to which 
‘meanings unattested in Latin words borrowed from the Greek, but attested in 
their Greek originals, sometimes best explain the sense-development of their 
Romance reflexes.’* He tries to explain the apparent change of meaning ‘sail 
by’ > ‘tire’ by positing the semantic series ‘sail by’, ‘deviate’ > ‘cease’, ‘fail’ > 
‘get tired’; but the 13th-century Spanish phrases Non canses de faser oracion 
and Non cansaron, which he cites in attestation of the intermediate meanings, 
may have merely the meaning ‘to tire’. Without more evidence than the 
phrase campsare de via ‘deviate from the way’ which he cites from the Peregri- 
natio, the difficult semantic series proposed must be regarded as unproved and 
improbable. 

On the other hand, why not admit that the Greek-Latin etymon, scantily 
attested in Latin, had in Latin the meaning ‘to bend or bow down’, attested 
in Greek, whence ‘to tire’ in Spanish? I long ago pointed out‘ that the etymon 
platys® is attested in Latin only in the sense ‘broad’, while the sense ‘flat’ appear- 
ing in Romance is attested in Greek. If we recall that the Greek and Latin 
languages were in contact for centuries, it becomes obvious that quite a few 
Greek loanwords must have been current in Roman speech without all their 


1 Lana. 14.205-6. 

2 Lana. 13.18. 

* Definitions from Lewis and Short’s New Latin Dictionary, 1891. 

4 Lana. 5.25-6. 

5 Given as plattus by Meyer-Liibke, REW?, where an asterisk should be added to show 
that this spelling is unattested, as is done by Dauzat in his Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue francaise, under plat. 
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meanings being recorded in Latin. And I have further proof that this was the 
case, in the shape of other Greek words appearing in Latin and coming down into 
Romance with meanings that are attested in Greek but not indicated in Lewis 
and Short’s (Harpers’) Latin Dictionary (1891). They are these: (1) ayxav 
‘elbow, bend of a river’ : Lat. ancén ‘arm of a workman’s square’ and five other 
technical meanings : Sp. ancén ‘small bay’. (2) xévrpov ‘any sharp point, sting, 
center’ : Lat. centrum ‘center, kernel’ : Dalmatian kentra ‘thorn’; Roman éentrina 
‘small nail’. (3) «diva ‘slope, clime’ : Lat. clima ‘clime, region’ : Abruzzan 
klime ‘incline, inclination’.’ (4) ¢édayé ‘line of battle, phalanx, camp, log, 
venomous spider’ : Lat. phalanx ‘band of soldiers, Macedonian phalanx, order 
of battle of the Gauls and Germans’ : It. palanca ‘stake, palisade’; Sicil. falanga 
‘wooden bridge’; Rum. pdringd ‘stake’; Sp. palanca ‘lever’; and various other 
Romance reflexes of the meaning ‘log’, not attestedin Latin. (5) cxadn ‘trough, 
tub, basin or bowl, light boat’ : Lat. scapha ‘light boat’ : OFr. eschafe ‘shell, 
shellfish’ ;* Neapolitan feye ‘tub’; Tuscan scanfarda ‘soup-dish’. (6) on ‘ser- 
pent whose bite causes putrefaction, putrefying sore, kind of lizard, an insect’ : 
Lat. séps ‘venomous serpent, woodlouse (?)’ : OIt. sepa ‘smalllizard’. (7) cipués 
‘hollow, concave, bent upwards, snub-nosed’ : Lat. stmus ‘snub-nosed’ : Sp. 
simado ‘hollow’, sima ‘abyss’. (8) orpéufos ‘top, whirlwind, snail’ : Lat. 
strombus ‘spiral snail’ : Istrian strombo ‘top, pteropod’." (9) rides ‘smoke, 
vapor, conceit’ : Lat. t7phus ‘pride’ : Venetian tufo ‘vapor’; Cat. tuf, Sp. tufo 
‘vapor’; Port. tufo ‘bubble’. 

These examples are surely enough to demonstrate the unwisdom of advocating, 
as Spitzer does, that in dealing with Greek-Latin etyma we eliminate from our 
consideration all meanings attested in Greek but not in Latin. Furthermore, 
it is a pertinent indication that I am here on the right track, and a significant 
proof of the usefulness of the Greek lexicon in Romance etymology, that about 
156 of the Greek etyma in REW? do not appear at all in Lewis and Short’s Latin 
Dictionary. These are the following, in Meyer-Liibke’s transliteration and with 
a few bracketed glosses of my own: acastus, acathartos, acula, aegypius, agonos, 
ambon, ananke, angurium, antisicon, arniskos, atherine, bikos, bolidium, bombyla, 
boops [-]épe, boter, bothros, brochis, bréma, brothacus, briincus [I cannot verify 
this], cacemphaton, calandra, calaére, calépoios, camba, cara, cardialgia, caryophyl- 
lum, cascare [i.e. chascdre—xdaoxw], catabdla, céphdlus, ceramtda, characium [i.e. 
xapaxwov], chélone, ciccybos, cistus, colla, céliimbdre, cormus, coscinon, cottizdre, 
cotiyjlos, cremaster, déma, délichos, empheuein, enydris, érébinthos, escharium, ex- 
artia, fakelos, gadus, gastra, genea, hagios ho theos, hérmala, hécticus, hexdmetus, 


6 ‘Stachel’, REW?, number 1815. 

7 ‘Neigung’, REW?. 

8 ‘Holzsteg’, REW?, number 6455. 

® ‘Schale, Muschel’, REW?. 

10 This etymology of Baist’s (ZPRh. 5.563) was rejected by Meyer-Libke in REW?, 
number 7931, defended by me (Lane. 5.25-6), and then accepted by Meyer-Liibke in REW? 
with a reference to my article; but Spitzer questions it in Lana. 14.206, referring to his 
fantastically irregular derivation of Sp. sima from sedimen, the unreasonableness of which 
I had pointed out in Lange. 5.25. 

11 So REW%, where there is also indicated an Italian strombo ‘top’, which I cannot verify. 
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himantis, *kamatkon, kamax, kampe, katogeion, kele, keration, kobalos, kophos 
[etymon rejected by M.-L., but cf. Rice, Lana. 11.239], kétylos, krataegus, ky- 
nanche, kyrie eleison, laccanare, lacchannizesthai, laccus, lambda, liméros [sic, = 
Aiunpos, Sard. limaru], mactra, makaria, makella, mandrakion, maschale, mesites, 
mik(k)6s, momos [etymon questioned by M.-L.], mormo -ous, mystax, nykteris, 
orax -Gce, dstrdcum, oxyacanthus, pachys, pagé [read pagé = rayn], pagium 
[should apparently carry an asterisk], pazdion (doubtful, cf. Rice, Lana. 9.309 f.], 
panagron, *pandofilo, pantophellos, para, parakéne, parddlus, patassdre, pathéma, 
peiria, petron [I find etpos -ovs ‘spigot’ attested in a Mod. Gk. lexicon], pelos, 
petaknon, phalkis, phantasidre, phleum, phosphorus, phykis, pitharion, plagius, 
plema, pléma, plote, protocollum, prumnon, ptochos, putina, rhizikon, riphe, 
romacus, runcus [= piyxos], rykane, salamandra, sandalon, sardon -one, sauros, 
scaphus, schema, séma, skala, skyros, spanos, stélitum, stratidtes, sykoton, symp- 
toma, tégdnum, telline, teuthis, themonia, theophania, thia, thius, thymallus, thy- 
miama, trema, trepein, trigle, triphyllon, tropaea, trophe, trypanon. 

Lastly, Romance philologists might well notice also that the total number of 
Greek etyma in REW rose, according to my reckoning, from 182 in the 2d (1924) 
edition to 775 in the 3d (1932) edition, not counting the learned words bracketed 
by Meyer-Liibke. This may reasonably suggest that the Greek sources of 
Romance words may not even yet have been exhaustively explored. 


THREE FRENCH ETYMOLOGIES 
LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
1. Old French mais ‘mauvais’ 


This OFr. word, which still survives in eastern and western French dialects, 
has been considered by Horning (ZRPh. 28.197) to be a doublet of mauvais 
[< malifatius], representing a corruption (kurzform)—or, more particularly, a 
phonetic development from mauvais via a bilabial w: mauvais > *mawais > 
maais > mais. He bases his theory on two trisyllabic occurrences of the ab- 
stract noun maesté and one of the feminine adjective, as these are found in two 
verses cited by Godefroy: 


de maesté et de luxure, 
plein est [le siecle] de maesté et de maeses meurs. 


But this evidence can easily be proved untrustworthy, for the noun maesté is 
simply a metathetic form of maiseté, which is itself a derivative of mais, just as 
is boiseté from *bois, the Fr. equivalent of NHG bése, OHG bész. As for the 
adjective maeses that appears in the alexandrine, this may represent a ma(v)eses 
[= mauvaises] influenced by the immediately preceding trisyllabic maesté: it 
represents the only exception to the otherwise exclusively dissyllabic mazse 
feminine, listed by Godefroy s.v. mais. Furthermore, Langfors NM 41.109 
attests an OF r. maitié = maistié which must be more ancient than the secondary 
maiseté forms. 

Thus there is no good reason to doubt but that OFr. mais must have been 
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independent from mauvais and we are compelled to seek another etymon. I 
suggest a Frankish or Saxon member of the word-family represented by Swedish 
mas ‘slow, lazy’, Eng. maze, amazed, ONorse masa-st ‘to fall into a slumber, to 
lose one’s senses, to prate, to chatter’, Swed. masa ‘to warm, to bask before the 
fire or in the sun; to be slow, lazy, to work slowly and lazily’; an adjectival form 
in -2 suggests itself: *mazi, which would have become OFr. mais, just as quasi 
became OProv. cais and Germ. putti became Fr. puits (Gamillscheg, Romania 
Germanica 1.258); cf. also *bois < Germ. bész, which, though unattested in 
OFr., is clearly at hand in the compound form boiseté, v. supra. It is true that 
a development of this type does not always take place with Germanic adjectives 
in -7: when the -2 is preceded by a consonant other than s (and perhaps ¢) the 
only change may be a change from -7 to -e: riche, hasve, blaive, doille; here, the -2 
is preceded by a cluster in the first two words and these may have influenced the 
development of such forms as blaive and doille—though an influence of the OFr. 
adjectival type ferme, delivre etc. may also be considered. 

The original meaning of the radical mas, according to Falk-Torp, is ‘Warme- 
dunst’ (heat-vapour); from this is derived the meaning ‘sleepiness, drowsiness, 
sluggishness’ which is attested in the Germanic languages. I suggest that in 
the case of OF r. mais < *mazi we have to do first with the development ‘heat- 
vapour’ > ‘putrefaction’; next would follow the shift from ‘putrid’ to ‘wicked’, 
for which we find exact parallels in the developments putidus ‘stinking’ > OFr. 
put ‘wicked’; Germ. faul, Eng. foul ‘putrid, rotten’ > ‘wicked’. A dialectal 
mais in Rouchi attested by Godefroy in the phrase sentir mais ‘sentir mauvais’ 
would seem to have preserved the original meaning ‘putrid, rotten’. 


2. French ribon-ribaine ‘cote que cofte, bon gré mal gré’ 


The etymological dictionaries (REW, FEW, Gamillscheg) are in agreement 
with the suggestion of Schuchardt (ZRPh. 6.523) that the Fr. phrase is the altera- 
tion of a Prov. arribe sou qu’arrive ‘arrive ce qui arrive’ (‘come what may’ > 
‘willy-nilly’). It is first attested in the 15th cent. in the form ribon-ribaune 
(1438: Et que ribon ribaune ilz paieroient, Godefroy), which is still preserved 
today in the ribon-ribonne of the Anjou patois; the form ribon-ribaine turns up 
first in Rabelais. In mod. Prov. we have the variants riboun-ribagno, riboun- 
ribaino and in Gascogne riboun-ribiero; for Anjou Verrier-Onillon list ribon-la-loz 
(in which Gamillscheg sees a secondary intrusion of OF riber ‘to indulge in sexual 
excess’, ribaud ‘[shameless] woman-chaser’), and in the Suisse Romande we find 
ribon-Marion (Pierrehumbert). 

In my opinion the Prov. expression arribe sou qu’arrive is highly unsatisfactory 
as an explanation of these French forms. In the first place there is apparent 
no cultural reason for such a borrowing; and, even if the Prov. phrase were in- 
troduced into French, it is difficult to understand why it should have undergone 
such various and radical alterations in view of the fact that French possessed 
the well-established pattern represented by advienne que pourra, cotite que cotite 
etc. A hint of the real origin is, I believe, contained in the following lines from 
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a rondeau of Charles d’Orleans (15th cent.) cited by Littré (but which I have 
been able to find neither in the edition of the Classiques fr. du moyen-Age nor 
in that of Champollion-Figeac, 1842): 


Puisqu’il le faut ribon-ribaine 
Endurer comme a la quintatne. 


In this reference to the game of quintaine, the meaning of our phrase must be 
‘[to endure] willy-nilly in spite of all the blows received [as the dummy figure in 
the quintaine suffers blows]’. The same idea of blows is also suggested in the 
description of the Prov. game which Mistral mentions s.v. riboun-ribagno: 


jeu d’enfants, dans lequel un des joueurs monte sur de dos de lV’autre, ov tl 
reste jusqu’d ce que ce dernier ait deviné le nombre de doigts que le premier 
tient ouverts en disant: 
Riboun ribagno, 
Ih figo soun castagno, 
Toundu, capelu, 
Quant as de bano sus lou su? 


[Show many horns have you on your skull?’] The same game is also called 
coutin; Mistral s.v. coutin cites a similar childrens’ rhyme: 


De coutin, de coutan, 

De las crabos d’ Alemand, 
De cisél, de pourrel, 
Quant de cornos as darré, 


‘dicton usité en Béarn 4 un jeu d’enfants qui se nomme en provengal riboun- 
ribagno’. Evidently in both cases we have to do with a situation in which one 
child, riding on another’s back, gives a blow to the victim at every false answer. 
Another game, which involves the same relationship of rider and ridden, is 
called quicho-quichun ‘oiseau imaginaire dont on parle aux enfants; sorte de jeu 
d’attrappe dans lequel on dit savoir une nichée de quicho-quichoun; si quelqu’un 
préte son dos au dénicheur, il regoit des coups de genou sur les épaules’. This 
game is also known as pico-taloun: 


Sabe un nis de pico-taloun; me vos faire courbo-seco? je sais un nid de 
“‘frappe-talon’’: veux-tu me préter le dos? Si l’enfant consent a cette de- 
mande, on lui monte sur le dos pour se hisser vers le prétendu nid et l’on 
y frappe du talon. 


Here there is a direct allusion to the beating administered to the child who is 
‘It’, and both names of this game are derived from words suggesting blows: 
Prov. quichd ‘presser, serrer, pincer, meurtrir’, pica (lou taloun) ‘to kick’. This 
last is also the case with coutin-coutan (Prov. coutt ‘to beat’) and thus it is only 
reasonable to suppose that ribouwn-ribagno, the variant name for the same game, 
contains an element of similar meaning. 

This was probably the well-known OF verb riber (referred to by Gamillscheg 
as intervening ‘secondarily’ in ribon-la-loi) which, derived from OHG hrtba 
‘whore’ (REW), and meaning originally ‘se livrer ardemment au plaisir, folAtrer’ 
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(said preferably of sexual debauchery),! must have developed the more general 
meaning ‘to push forward, to strike’ (cf. the opposite development with Fr. 
frapper) as is shown by the passage of Durmart le Gallois: 


Ensemble menoient grant bruit 
De behorder et d’escremir 
Et de riber et de saillir. 


Stengel in his edition translates riber by the ‘saillir’ with which it is coupled: 
here we would have the idea of a military attack in which blows are involved.? 

Thus in ribon-ribaine, ribon-riboune, ribon-ribiero there is a suggestion of two 
varieties of blows, offered as tokens of an infinite series of blows—as in de coutin 
de coutan; with refrains such as (farz) dondon-dondaine, mi(ron)ton mi(ron)taine, 
pretantan-pretantaine, there is the same general idea of two variants chosen as 
representative of a series, the feminine representing as always a slight variation 
of the conception expressed by the corresponding masculine form? (cf. OF mar- 
motaine = the female of the marmot). The dialectal forms ribon-marion, ribon- 
la-lot are evidently secondary ‘Verballhornungen’: the first contains a rhyme, 
the second is probably an alteration of the current refrain (*ribon) lanlaire. 


3. French semelle ‘sole’ 


Bloch-von Wartburg, Dict. étym. de la langue fr. s.v. semelle, have offered 
the following explanation of this word: 


XIIIe siécle (E. Boileau: semeles @ souliers).—Mot propre au frangais, qui s’est répandu 
dans tout le territoire gallo-roman, y compris la Catalogne francaise, sauf dans quelques 
parlers excentriques du Sud-Est qui ont conservé le terme du latin populaire *sola, altéra- 
tion du latin classique solea, d’od aussi italien swola, espagnol swela, ancien provengal, 
catalan sola. Cette répartition vient 4 l’appui de Gilliéron, qui expliquait semelle comme 
issu d’un pluriel les melles, coupé lé smelles, d’od la, une s(e)melle; les melles serait le pluriel 
de la melle, issue lui-méme d’une fausse coupe de lamelle “lame’’, cf. italien mella “lame’’; 
une telle série d’accidents se concoit dans un mot du genre de semelle qui est, en somme, un 
terme technique; il est 4 remarquer que le mot latin *sola, qui a dd exister dans le Nord de 
la France comme ailleurs, n’est attesté dans aucun texte (sauf sous la forme savante sole 
au sens de “‘poutre’’, voir solive); l’absence de melle et celle de lamelle au sens de *semelle 
ne sont donc pas des objections graves. 





1In the Partures Adam (Les jeux partis d’Adam de la Halle) ed. Nicod. 4, a whole jeu 
parti is built upon the two kinds of love: courtly love is represented by li autres 
sans dausnoy, physical love by l’uns en ribaut (of which a nominal derivative is riboi).— 
Esnault, Métaphores occidentales 221 attests the phrase membre ribaut in 1606. 

2 In fact the ribaldi, ribautz were soldiers who were supposed to open a battle by attacking 
boldly (cf. Du Cange), and the ribaudequin or ribaudel was a kind of cannon defined by 
Froissard ‘brouettes haultes bendees de fer a longs picos de fer devant en la pointe’ and by 
Cl. Fauchet ‘des instruments appellez ribaudequins ... a la fagon des anciens scorpions, 
pource qu’ils picquoient plus mortellement que les bestes venimeuses’ (Godefroy s.vv.)— 
these words conform the evolution to ‘to push forward, attack, strike’. A fem. noun ribaine 
is once attested in the 16th cent. (Godefroy) with the meaning ‘quarrel’ (> *‘riot, fight, 
beating’). 

3 For variations in nursery rhymes, cf. Frieda Kocher, Reduplikationsbildungen im 
Franz. u. Ital. pass. (Aarau 1921). 
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Dauzat, Dict. étym. s.v. semelle, finds Gilliéron’s explanation as unconvincing 
as do Gamillscheg and Meyer-Liibke. And indeed it seems evident that Gil- 
liéron, who generally was so close to the reality of the life of language, has in this 
case offered one of the most unreal constructions on paper ever invented by any 
Schreibtischphilologie. As for Gamillscheg’s Germanic etymology (*smelle < 
swelle), this was rejected by Meyer-Liibke; in fact the 7i-, a- forms are secondary 
alterations due to the labial nasal m (cf. fumelle > femelle, pormir > premier, 
ramer > remare). And the Lorraine forms with s and h which Gamillscheg 
found in Zéligzon’s Dict. des patois romans de la Moselle may be explained 
simply as a development from s- (cf. the reflections of sixiéme, suif, suivre, souffler 
etc.‘); thus they prove no other etymological basis than Fr. semelle itself. The 
Germanic form which Gamillscheg postulates is entirely fictitious (Dutch 
*smelle for swelle does not exist but represents an artificial construction based on 
the other pair of words smoel [cf. Eng. smoulder] ~ swoel ‘schwiil’—and these in 
turn were originally distinct). 

I am inclined to look for a Latin etymon, which obviously must be preserved 
in other forms in the same area of Romania where we find semelle (i.e. Gallo- 
Romania). Finally it should be stated as a general etymological principle that, 
in explaining Romance words, we should first decompose them according to the 
rules of Romance word formation—above all, strip them of current suffixes in 
order to get to the radical: semelle is clearly a derivative formed with the current 
suffix -el- (-eau), fem. -elle = Lat. -ellus, -a (cf. cordeau ~ cordelle, dentelle, soli- 


veau etc.). The stem *sem must be none other than the Latin semis ‘half’, VL 
semus (CGIL 2.182.3 semum ‘jyixevov’), attested in nearly all Romance languages 
(It. scemo ‘half-empty’, ‘dull-witted’) and especially in French, where we find 
the mod. Fr. word seime ‘cleft in a hoof’ analyzed by Behrens as *sema (un- 
gula), and OFr. sein, fem. seine ‘not quite full’ (OF r. semer ‘dépérir’ is preserved 
in a now obsolete se chémer).® 


4 One could perhaps better explain Lorraine hhemele (chemele) ‘semelle’, hhemeler (cheme- 
ler) ‘ressemeler’ by an *ez-semell-are, cf. essuyer (< *ex-sucare) > hhouwer (chouwer), 
Zéligzon. hhémé ‘entame, trou commencé, par ex. dans un tas de foin’ (ibid.) belongs 
probably to the family of semus ‘diminished’, not to the other hhéme ‘escabeau, marchepied’ 
= scabellum + scamnum (REW §7633; Germ. schemel). The same is true of hheméle ‘partie 
inférieure d’un pressoir’, cf. semelle ‘id.’ in Neuch&tel (Pierrehumbert). Lorraine sémer 
‘se dit d’un tonneau qui perd’ (Adam) < semare (OFr. semer in Quatre fliz Haimon = 
‘maigrir’). The Fr. se chémer ‘dépérir’ (attested since 1564) is probably not an Italianism 
as the etymological dictionaries from Meyer-Libke to Dauzat assert, but a dialectal French 
(Lorraine) form = *ez-semare, parallel to the *exz-semellare mentioned above. 

5 The original sense of semus ‘half’ is preserved in Romance by the Kassel glosses (sim— 
halp), by Span. jeme originally ‘3 foot’ (measure of length), then ‘the distance from thumb 
to index finger’ (tiene buen jeme ‘palmito’, astur. zeme ‘la medida de un palmo’). The sole 
as a measure of distance survives, according to Esnault, Métaphores occidentales 32, in 
several parts of France: cf. Neuchatel jouer d semelle ‘jeu de garcons qui consiste 4 sauter 
par-dessus le dos d’un camarade; en retombant le plus loin possible on crie Semelle! et l’on 
measure la distance avec le pied’ (Pierrehumbert). 

It is not impossible that the Fr. seime ‘cleft in a hoof’ had originally the meaning ‘sole’ 
and goes back to sema (solea): *semella would then be a derivative of the latter. The Fr. 
mule ‘pantoufle’ (= Lat. mulleus) has developed quite similarly to what I have assumed 
in the case of seime: it came to mean ‘malander’ (and cf. avoir mule au talon ‘to be frost- 
bitten’). 
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Now let us turn to the gloss of Festus 274.9 on Lat. plotus: ‘(plotus appellant) 
Umbri pedibus planis (natos). Hinc soleas dimidiatas, quibus utuntur in ve- 
nando (quo planius pedem ponant uo)cant semiplotia’ (Ernout-Meillet s.v. 
plautus). In view of semiplotia = dimidiatae soleae (which Georges translates 
‘niedrige Halbschuhe’) there is no difficulty in admitting a *sem-ella in Proto- 
French which could have meant either ‘half-shoes’ or ‘reinforcement of a sole 
by a half-sole’.’? The first attestation of this word appears in the 13th-century 
poem Li Romans de Carité by the Renclus de Moilieus; here we find (141.10) 
petite semele enumerated along with courte cotele, courte manke (= manche), as 
signs of a bad monk, whereas the good monk (142.10) should have large cauchier 
(= chaussure), large manke, and caperon large. Here, it is true, the original 
meaning ‘half-shoe’ (‘half-sole’) is no longer in evidence. But in view of the 
late date of the first attestation of semelle, we may easily assume the existence 
of a previous meaning which etymology alone may help us to trace. 


THE OLD FRENCH NEUTER PRONOUNS ¢0 AND 1¢0 


EARL E. TIDROW JR., BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The coexistent forms of the Old French demonstrative pronouns ¢o and i¢o 
(< ecce hoc) have not as yet been satisfactorily accounted for. Nyrop merely 
states that when the word was used proclitically, the initial syllable dropped, 
but that otherwise the word retained the initial 7.1 However, his explanation 


does not cover the examples of the word ¢o employed as the subject of the sen- 
tence where, according to his theory, the form should be 7¢o (e.g. Cio fud lonz- 
tiemps, St. Léger verse 28). 

The solution to the problem involves more than an explanation of the phono- 
logical development and syntactical use of the word. One must consider the 
form (7)co as belonging to that group of demonstratives which arise in Vulgar 
Latin and appear in Old French in two forms (e.g. icil, cil; icist, cist; ete.). Al- 
though most scholars explain the shorter form as being a reduction of the longer, 
the existence of the short form in the earliest French monuments (e.g. Serments 
de Strasbourg) tends to indicate that both forms were already present in late 
Vulgar Latin or in early Gallo-Roman. Furthermore, the fact that such dual 
forms exist in other Romance languages (cf. Sp. aqueso, eso; Catal. asso, so; Prov. 
aisso, so) makes their existence in Vulgar Latin all the more conceivable. 

The development of the combination ecce hoc to ¢o, ico is similar to the de- 
velopment of the Latin demonstrative illum to lo (le), definite article, and el 
(il), subject pronoun. JLo can be considered the shortened form employed atoni- 
cally with the sentence stress on what follows, the accent shifting from the first 
syllable of the word to the second: tllum > (el)lé6. When illum was used as the 


6 Cf. the German expression halbe Sohlen ‘taccagno, bout de soulier’ (listed in a dic- 
tionary of 1719, quoted by DWb. s.v. sohle le). 

™The plautus contained in semiplotia has survived in Romance: Ital. piota ‘sole’, 
REW s.v. 

1 Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise 1.§261.3 (Copenhagen, 1904). 
Cf. also A. Ewert, The French Language §256 (New York, 1938); E. Schwan and D. Behrens 
(tr. O. Bloch), Grammaire de l’ancien frangais §86, Remarque (‘une explication satisfaisante 
manque encore pour le premier 7 d’icil ... et d’icist’) and §§330-332 (Leipzig, 1932). 
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subject pronoun, the stress remained on the first syllable, and the second syllable 
fell. In like manner ecce hoc developed two different forms in Vulgar Latin 
before they arrived at their known forms in Old French. 

The long form, i¢o, developed as follows: écce hdc > *éccegc > *€ccegc > 
*éccjoc > *jéjts0 > ico ['itso]. The final e of ecce was in hiatus with the o of hoc 
and reduced to 7. The initial accented e developed as free before the palatal c, 
diphthongizing into ze and reducing to 7 through the influence of the epenthetic 
7 from the first c. The cj cluster normally became ts. The final o did not diph- 
thongize into ue, since it took a secondary stress. 

When the combination ecce hoc had the accent on the final syllable, the short 
form, ¢o, developed: ecce héc > *(ec)cepc > *cegc > *cyoc > go [tso]. The loss of 
the initial syllable in Vulgar Latin is similar to that of illum > lo. The initial cj 
reduced to ts. The o remained, because the word was employed atonically. 
The dropping of the final c in both developments is like the loss of final c in such 
words as la < illac. 

Both forms were employed in Old French tonically, but: the longer form, 
i¢o, carried more stress and was used somewhat emphatically, probably with 
accent on the first syllable. The short form, ¢o, having been reduced to a single 
syllable, was much less strongly stressed. It was principally employed as a 
connective or unemphatic subject or object. The Cumpoz of Philippe de 
Thaun, an early 12th-century document, gives evidence of the two forms used 
in this manner: 

E i¢0 signefie 
Vendresdis, sainte vie. (verses 47-8) 
E igo entendum 
Par le vendresdi num. (87-8) 
Por co que il manjat 
Co qu’Eve li dunat. (11-2) 
E ¢o fut li jusdis. (85) 
In the first two examples the emphasis is on the demonstrative itself, hence z¢o, 
with accent on the initial syllable because of the meter of the lines and since the 
7 did not elide with the preceding e. In the last two examples the demonstrative 
is employed 23 a conjunctive or as an unstressed subject with the emphasis on 
what follows, hence the short form ¢o. 


NOTES ON HUNGARIAN VOWEL PHONEMES 


THOMAS A. SEBEOK, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The following remarks refer only to the Budapest dialect of Hungarian. 
Grammars of the language invariably set up a system of 14 (or 15) vowel pho- 
nemes.! This seems unnecessarily complex, and the following simplified system 
is hereby proposed. 


1 To mention only a few: J4nos Lotz, Das Ungarische Sprachsystem (Stockholm, 1939); 
Robert A. Hall Jr., An Analytical Grammar of the Hungarian Language (Baltimore, 1938) ; 
or, in non-phonemic terminology, Jézsef Szinnyei, Ungarische Sprachlehre. Furthermore 
ef. Gyula Laziczius, A phonologiérél, Magyar Nyelv 26.24 (1930). The so-called ‘second e 
phoneme’ is dialectal and irrelevant to this discussion. 

This paper has had the benefit of suggestions from George Herzog and Robert A. Hall 
Jr., to whom my sincere thanks are here expressed. 
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The actual vowel phonemes are /i, y, u,e, 4,0,a/. These can also be arranged 
thus: 

ys 

e @ O 


& 


The phonemic contrasts are: (a) high, middle, and low tongue heights; (b) front, 
central, and back tongue positions, indifferent for /a/; (c) lip-rounding to dis- 
tinguish the back and central vowels from the front vowels. 

A suprasegmental length phoneme, /:/, may accompany a vowel phoneme. 
/:/ invariably accompanies final /o/ and final /¢/. It may or may not accom- 
pany any of the three close vowels /i, y, u/; this is free variation.2, Examples: 
fir] ~ [i:r] ‘ointment’, [yr] ~ [y:r] ‘void’, [ur] ~ [u:r] ‘gentleman’. 

Under the phoneme /e/ two variants are subsumed. If accompanied by the 
length phoneme, /e/ appears phonetically as [e:], an unrounded half-close front 
long vowel; otherwise as [e], an unrounded half-open front short vowel; e.g. 
[e:r] ‘vein’, [ere] ‘his vein’. 

Under the phoneme /a/ two variants are subsumed. If accompanied by the 
length phoneme, /a/ appears phonetically as [a:], a slightly rounded open front 
long vowel; otherwise as [9], a rounded open back short vowel; e.g. [a:ra] ‘its 
price’, [oro] ‘bride’. 

Under the phomeme /o/ two variants are subsumed. If accompanied by the 
length phoneme, /o/ appears phonetically as [9:], a rounded half-close back 
long vowel; otherwise as [o], a rounded half-close back short vowel (somewhat 
less rounded, close, and back than the former); e.g., [9:ra] ‘clock’, [orra] ‘his 
nose’. 

Under the phomeme /¢/ two variants are subsumed. If accompanied by the 
length phoneme, /¢/ appears phonetically as [¢:], a rounded half-close central 
long vowel; otherwise.as [ce], a rounded half-open central short vowel; e.g. 
[d:r] ‘guard’, [cereg] ‘old’. 

A vowel phoneme may be followed by a consonant, a semivowel, or another 
vowel. Every vowel may be followed by the semivowel /j/; examples: /mijatt/ 
‘on account of’, /hyje/ ‘idiot’, /buja/ ‘sensual’, /tej/ ‘milk’, /ng:ji/ ‘womanly’, 
/go:ja/ ‘stork’, /maji/ ‘of today’. Vowels are sometimes followed by the semi- 
vowel /w/, almost exclusively in loan words, as in /awto/ ‘car’. All vowel- 
semivowel combinations are phonetically falling (decrescendo). 

Vowel follows vowel only at points of juncture, namely between loosely com- 
bined free morphemes or between an affix and another morpheme; e.g. /bele- 
e:rtve/ [bele-e:rtve] ‘understood to be included’, /leado:/ [leodg:] ‘sender’, etc. 


2 This was the substance of my paper read at the 1941 meeting of the Linguistic Society 
under the title Correlations in the Hungarian Vocalism, which appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech 28.449-52 (1942). Since the presentation of that paper I have come 
across the following statement of Lotz, Ung. Sprachsystem 26: ‘In vielen Dialekten kommen 
die langen Vokale der héchsten Zungenstellung sehr selten vor .... Die einen solchen 
Dialekt sprechen, haben in der héchsten Reihe nur kurze Vokale.’ In my opinion this is 
not so much a matter of dialectal but of age variation. I have tried to show that the 
length phoneme does not occur in the speech of the younger generation of Budapest. But 
at any rate the variation is free. 
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A vowel may be the only phoneme of a word, as /a/ ‘the’, /e/ ‘this’; accom- 
panied by the length phoneme in /o:/ ‘ancient’, /¢:/ ‘he’. 

Vowels occur in the syllabic combinations VC, CV, CVC, as illustrated by /eb/ 
‘hound’, /be/ ‘into’, /bab/ ‘bean’. 

In addition to the length phoneme, there is a functional but non-phonemic 
element in the Hungarian vocalism, represented by /:/. It is non-phonemic 
because its presence or absence has no effect on meaning; but it is functional 
because it affects the connotation: Laziczius calls it ‘Emphatikum’.’ 

The element /:/ may accompany any vowel phoneme, even one that is already 
accompanied by /:/. Its effect is to lengthen the vowel, but without changing 
its quality. A vowel accompanied only by /:/ is long, but has the quality of 
the short allophone; a vowel accompanied by both /:/ and /:/ has the quality 
of the long allophone and is extra-long; e.g. /ember/ ‘man’ ~ /e‘mber/ ‘my 
dear man’, /g:rylet/ ‘madness’ ~ /¢::rylet/ ‘madness!’. 


3 Probleme der Phonologie, Ungarische Jahrbiicher 15.495-510 (1936). For Trubetzkoy’s 
discussion of this point cf. Grundziige 26-7 for the important theoretical issue involved. 
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THE InpO-HITTITE LARYNGEALS. By Epcar H. Sturtevant. (William 
Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series.) Pp. 103. Baltimore: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1942. 


In 1879 Ferdinand de Saussure posited for Proto-IE two semivowels which by 
their loss or change became responsible for the long vowels of IE, as also for the 
a which is the zero-grade of the long vowels. Hermann Moller criticized features 
of this theory and suggested that these sounds were similar to the Semitic gut- 
turals, later calling them laryngeals; he made extensive use of them in attempt- 
ing to show a genetic kinship of IE and Semitic, since by them he explained the 
difference between the two, in that Proto-IE had initial vowels and Proto- 
Semitic had only consonants as initials: Proto-I[E-Semitic had in such instances 
initial laryngeals which had been lost in the development to Proto-IE. But the 
existence of the laryngeals remained entirely theoretical until Kurylowicz in 
1927 advanced the theory that certain h’s which stood in Hittite words but were 
not present in the IE cognates, represented the laryngeal sounds. Thereafter 
these studies moved rapidly, and Sturtevant promptly took his place as their 
foremost investigator and interpreter. His views may be summarized as 
follows; in most points they agree with the results of Kurylowicz, or of Couvreur, 
or of his late colleague Edward Sapir, but in other points, some of great impor- 
tance, they are peculiar to him: 

There were four ‘laryngeals’, phonemes of Proto-Indo-Hittite, the parent 
language of Proto-Anatolian (of which the chief known language was Hittite) 
and of Proto-Indo-European. These were’ (a glottal stop with fronted timbre), 
? (a glottal stop with velar timbre), x (a voiceless velar spirant), and y (a voiced 
velar spirant)—respectively Kurylowicz’s 9: 94 23 92, and sometimes referred to 
by his numbering. Their only survivals into actually recorded languages are in 
Hittite, where } represents x and y; often hh for x to show voicelessness, but 
never }h for y. Proto-IH had five vowel phonemes, e é 0 6 » (this last being 
the reduction of a short vowel); it acquired also a as an allophone of e, developed 
from e standing next to? or x. (This allophone became phonemic in Anatolian 
as soon as ? was lost: a point not mentioned by Sturtevant in §25b, though in 
§83a he states that a became phonemic in Proto-IE as soon as the laryngeals were 
lost.) No word began with a vowel in Proto-IH; where a vowel begins a word 
in a later recorded language, it was at an earlier stage preceded by a laryngeal. 
Laryngeals ’ and ? disappeared in pre-Hittite; and as Hittite writing does not 
distinguish short and long vowels, we cannot say whether their loss affected the 
vowel quantities. 

In Proto-IE we find the results of the laryngeals already in effect, and the 
laryngeals themselves lost; when the laryngeal stood before a consonant, the 
preceding short vowel (a ¢ 0) or syllabic semivowel (7 ur | m n) was lengthened 
thereby, and a preceding » became a—otherwise vowels were unaffected. A 
voiceless laryngeal (’ ? x) + a semivowel (y w rl mn) became a preaspirated 
continuant (hy hw hr hl hm hn); and probably a voiceless laryngeal + s became 
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hs. A voiceless mute (stop) + a voiceless laryngeal became a voiceless aspirated 
stop; also g + a voiceless laryngeal became kh, and g + y became gh. Earlier 
vs became IE yz at least in some positions, and then Proto-IE z. The com- 
binations ’x and :z became IE k. 

Sturtevant makes some other points, but these are the chief ones; they have 
many applications to IE. Thus this development to IE k explains the Greek 
kappa-perfect to roots in a long vowel: the first person ending of IH, *-za, 
added to a root ending in ’ or ?, will give a long vowel + -ka. The change of s 
to z after y explains those instances where in Greek a seeming intervocalic s on 
becoming h did not aspirate the initial vowel: it was not s, but z, that was lost. 
The preaspirated continuants explain why Gk. és = Skt. yds (Proto-IE *hyos), 
but Gk. tvyovy = Skt. yugdm (Proto-IE yugém); why initial liquids and nasals 
sometimes make position in Greek verse; and so on. 

The book is divided into six chapters; after the Abbreviations, we find I. 
Introduction (history of the theory, fundamental assumptions of this book), 
II. The Phonemic System of Proto-Indo-Hittite, III. The Evidence for the 
Laryngeals, IV. The Laryngeals in Hittite, V. The Laryngeals in Indo-Euro- 
pean, VI. The Phonemic System of Proto-Indo-European, followed by two 
Indexes, one of Topics, the other of Words and Formatives. 

The linguistic world can be grateful to Sturtevant for this clear and cogent 
presentation of his views, which accord in high degree with the rigid principles 
of linguistic science: notably, in putting the existence of the laryngeals back into 
pre-IE, for the very good reason that no one of them can be demonstrated by 
evidence solely within the IE recorded languages. Yet I may qualify that to 
this extent, that their effects in the preaspirated continuants and a voiced inter- 
vocalic z of Proto-IE clear up some of the major difficulties in Greek phonology. 
We are grateful, too, that Sturtevant’s conclusions do not require us to rewrite 
the entire structure of IE comparative grammar, as we should be obliged to do 
if the laryngeals had to be regarded as Proto-IE phonemes (theory of Kurylo- 
wicz, Couvreur, Sapir, in varying forms). But the new broom sweeps clean, 
and is always in danger of sweeping out too much. The flexibility of the opera- 
tions with the laryngeals is so great, that they may become a virtual panacea 
for all linguistic ills and troubles; cf. the lucubrations of Juret in Formation 
des Noms et des Verbes en Latin et en Grec (1937; reviewed by me in Lana. 
15.125-7; not listed by Sturtevant in his bibliography, §10—probably with 
good reason), who by their use can to his own satisfaction establish virtually 
any existing form as a direct inheritance from the pre-speech. Sturtevant, 
however, in this volume only hints at many of the applications of the laryngeals 
which he has given in his separate articles (seventeen listed in §10), and the 
way does not lie open for the mention here of some to which I should have to 
express a respectful scepticism. One such view, I find, is recorded here, the 
theory that the aspirated perfects of Greek started from laryngeals in certain 
personal endings, which aspirated the final stop of the root (§78b, §78c); I 
stand by my critique in Lana. 17.189-93, despite his footnote 34 on page 84. 

The acceptance of », a reduction of a short vowel, among the Proto-IH pho- 
nemes, is quite correct; I have myself for years believed in the existence of three 
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reduced vowels, reduced from e o a respectively; among the Proto-IE phonemes, 
in addition toa. Sturtevant has only » and a; Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2.78, has dropped 
the reduced a, and kept » and 2, corresponding to full-grade e and 0, in addition 
to a. I now see that it is unnecessary to assume a reduced a, since the reduced 
vowels may well have come into being before an adjacent : or x changed e to a 
in Proto-IH; for Sturtevant’s IH contains the ablaut series in a fully developed 
condition. But there is a necessity to assume a reduced 0, Hirt’s a, to account 
for such variations as Gk. vié to Lt. nox, where Greek has generalized the re- 
duced vowel from cases bearing the accent on the ultima, and Latin has gene- 
ralized the vowel of the root-accented forms. Similarly Gk. ¢bAAov, Lt. folium; 
Gk. évvé bvvx-os, Skt. ndkhas, Lith. négas (in this word-group Sturtevant §78e 
is interested only in the consonants). Thus « should be added to the Proto-IH 
phonemes (§24) and to the Proto-IE phonemes (§84), ef. Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2.98. 

In §52b, Sturtevant derives Gk. vijoris ‘not eating, fasting’ from IE *f-tstis, 
from IH *4n~-’tst- < pre-IH 4yn-’d-té-, to root ’ed- ‘eat’ (where 4 denotes any 
laryngeal, esp. when the evidence fails as to its special identity). This involves 
the assumption that vforis is for an unrecorded non-Attic-Ionic *vaéoris, since 
nm became Gk. va; the vioris of tragic choruses is perhaps not full refutation 
of such an earlier a, but it is hazardous to build on uncertainties. Yet one might 
admit an earlier *vaorts, with vowel-quality assimilated to the vowel of éc@iw etc. 

In §63a, IH ’e’or- is said to have become IE ér-. Would the product not be 
rather *eor-, contracting to perhaps ér- with the characteristic vowel of the 
perfect (Skt. perf. dra is being explained)? At any rate there is an intervening 
step which should be expressed for clearness. 

In §68g, Sturtevant accounts for the varying final quantities in IE acc. 
*me/mé ‘me’, *ne/né ‘not’, etc.; the long final, he says, was caused by.a laryngeal 
standing initial before a consonant, in the next word. One might be inclined to 
accept this, if it were not that other words show variation between long and 
short vowels, where laryngeals can hardly have operated: thus *wiros ‘man’ 
in Italic, Celtic, and Germanic, *wiros is Aryan and Baltic; Greek superlatives in 
-oraros and in -wraros. Rhythmical factors are involved—too many short 
syllables in succession make a long word unusable in most types of verse; this, 
I recall, was Maurice Bloomfield’s explanation of *wtros, and is the accepted 
cause of the variation in the Greek superlative. Monosyllables of the types 
exemplified above may be either unaccented (enclitic, proclitic) or accented 
(for emphasis), and we are wont to say that *me is the unaccented value, *mé 
the accented, etc. So I feel rather hesitant about accepting Sturtevant’s theory 
here, though I am not inclined to reject it outright: it remains an interesting 
possibility, and probably Sturtevant would himself claim little more. Yet it 
is one of those matters in which the laryngeals are in danger of becoming a 
panacea for linguistic difficulties. 

Another type of danger is illustrated by certain examples in §79. Here 
Sturtevant is operating with a formula that IH g + y (which is voiced) yielded 
IE gh. Skt. ahdém (the Iranian cognates are ambiguous) is from *eghom; Gk. 
éya, Lt. ego are from *egd; Gothic zk is from *ego or *egom or *ega (if this must be 
posited). To get the Aryan gh, Sturtevant assumes IH zegy-om (where £ is ’ 
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or y); *egd is from *zegoy, and the Gothic is from *ega < IH *zegoy. Now this 
word is not declinable, but has only the one case, and variations of formation 
in the Proto-IH can hardly be motivated; unless indeed the addition of an 
accented particle failed to cause any change in the e of the initial syllable, 
though it changed the vocalism of the second syllable. All is simply solved by 
positing *zego and *zegé (if need be, this length of the vowel from an initial 
laryngeal)—to which the -m is attached as to many pronouns. The Aryan gh 
is by the influence of dat.-loc. *meghi, seen in Skt. mahy-am and in Lt. mzhf. 
Inasmuch as the word keeps the full-grade e in all its variants, the oxytone forms 
must have originated when the following word was enclitic, and this must 
have been after the fixing of the ablaut variations. 

Or take another example in the same section. Skt. hdnus is said to be from 
*ghénus < IH *gyénus; Gk. yévus (and certain other cognates) from *génus < 
IH *géynus, getting -e- by contamination with IE *ghenus (as above) or with IE 
*ghonéu- < IH *gyéonu-. I can see how gye- can vary with gyv-, but I fail to 
see how, in one and ‘the same word, either of these can vary with gey-; the 
assumption of such variant developments of glottogonic **geyeneu- in one and 
the same word seems to me to be ad hoc rather than scientific, unless they can 
be looked upon as extended from regularly developing forms present elsewhere in 
the paradigm. It is easier to assume that a laryngeal after an initial consonant 
may disappear, possibly for reasons of sandhi, or at any rate like the semivowels 
in Lith. spiduju ‘I spit’, Lt. spud; Ose. svat ‘if’, Lt. st; Lt. fruor, fungor. 

Misprints are gratifyingly few. I have collected some, and the author has 
given me as many more, that they might be chronicled here. In §38, line 2, 
read é for é. In §61b, line 1, the prior vés should be deleted. On p. 74, line 3, 
read bhuas instead of bhias. In §73a, line 1, read [386i] instead of [36j]. On 
p. 80, fn. 28, line 1, read ‘the fact that’ instead of ‘the fact’. In §78d, line 10, 
the prior plizéu- should be pltévu-. On p. 86, fn. 41, line 3, read éghwe instead of 
ékhwe, and in line 4, dhughotér instead of dhukhetér. On p. 92, index, delete 79c 
under Gk. aspirated perfect. 

But these minor blemishes which I have mentioned do not impair the funda- 
mental value of this book, which puts the laryngeal phonemes of IH, or of pre-IE 
(if you prefer to call the pre-speech by this term), on a sound basis by the 
application of the established linguistic methods. 


Rouanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


La Nueva FILoLocfa. By Mauricio SwapesH. [With appendix: La uni- 
formizacién de los alfabetos del mundo, by Norman A. McQuown.] (Colec- 
cién ‘Siglo XX’; Biblioteca del Maestro, Vol. 4.) Pp. 288. Mexico City: 
El Nacional (Organo Oficial del Gobierno de México), 1941. 


This is an excellent introduction to linguistics. It covers the usual topics; 
the chapter headings are: 1. Origen y rasgos generales de la nueva filologia; 
2. Supersticiones populares sobre la lengua; 3. Los sonidos del habla humana; 
4. La sintesis fonémica delafonética; 5. La escritura; 6. El andlisis estructural: 
7. La cadenacién gramatical; 8. Inflexidn y clasificacién; 9. La historia del 
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lenguaje; 10. La lingufstica. y la ensefianza. There is an appendix by N. A. 
McQuown, outlining practical phonetic alphabets for Castilian Spanish, Ameri- 
can English, German, Chinese, French, Italian, Russian, Arabic, Malay, 
Quechua, Zulu, Nahuatl, Totonac, Tarascan, Mazatec, and Navaho, and 
citing some of the resolutions of the first Congreso indigenista interamericano 
sobre la educacién indigena. 

Not only in Chapter 2, but in many parts of the book, Swadesh carefully 
tries to remove the false notions about language which are traditional among 
his readers. 

The word ‘new’ in the title disturbs the present reviewer. When a linguist 
has occasion to present to teachers, educationalists, or other laymen some long- 
established and commonplace result of our science, he is likely to be dealt 
with as if he were propounding haphazard and eccentric notions of his own. 
On the other hand, some linguistic students, especially abroad, are prone to din 
out the ‘newness’ of every new statement or new emphasis, false or true, pro- 
claiming revolutions in our science and setting out to found new ‘schools’ at the 
drop of a hat. Accordingly, your reviewer believes that this form of the title 
does an injustice to Swadesh’s excellent book. 

The examples, taken from a great variety of languages, are well chosen and 
neatly presented.! 

Your reviewer finds serious fault only with some of the later parts of the 
book. Chapter 7 begins with a vague passage setting up two technical terms 
utilization and creation (‘m4s o menos una idea original mia’—hence scarcely 
appropriate in a beginner’s manual). These two terms are not clearly defined 
and there are no examples except the statement that these terms themselves 
are an instance of ‘creation’. From that point on, the chapter lapses into 
traditional philosophic jargon: ‘términos’, ‘relaciones’, ‘entidades’, and so on; 
aqut equals ‘en este lugar’; trabaja equals ‘es hacedor de trabajo’, where the word 
es ‘expresa la pura predicacién’ (165), and we learn (179) about ‘la gran variedad 
de conceptos que se pueden representar en la forma de términos. Una clasifica- 
cién completa seria un examen minucioso de las posibilidades de conceptualiza- 
cién de la mente humana.’ We even get, on page 213, the conventional bit 
of philosophy about there really being a past and future but no such time as 
the present. This is a statement (perhaps a postulate) in the realm of ele- 
mentary physics. It seems to mean that the utterance It’s raining cannot 
possibly be made during a rainfall. Why does it appear in discourses about 
language? Is there any aspect or part of the universe that can be explored by 
sheer common sense, cleverness, or what is known as dialectic? In order to 
state the meanings of speech forms we should need scientific classifications and 
definitions of everything in the world; in practice, we make shift largely with 
rough statements in the everyday terms or semi-scholastic verbiage of our 
community. From this situation there arose, long before the time of serious 


1 On page 172, the first Russian example is wrong. On page 236, there is the statement 
that in some types of English the words matter and madder coincide in sound; I know of no 
report of such an observation; rather, the tongue-flip variant of /t/ seems everywhere 
to contrast with /d/. 
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linguistic study, the notion that, beforehand and independently of any particular 
act of observation, one could formulate, by virtue of some sort of philosophic 
acumen, a realistic outline of the universe which would serve as a frame of 
reference for statements of the meaning of linguistic forms. We need not 
here dwell upon the prescientific and indeed barbarous character of this notion, 
for, strangely enough, our author himself performs this task on pages 221 and 
222 of his book. To be sure, he returns to speculation on pages 246 and 249, 
anent the origin of language. 

These ‘philosophic’ passages stand out darkly against the rational and humane 
illumination which pervades the treatise. They could serve as an instance of 
vestigial traits in culture: shreds of medieval speculation still hanging to the 
propellers of science and sometimes fouling them. The lesson of this contrast 
is brought home to the reader because the rest of the book speaks clearly with 
the voice of enlightenment. Philosophic and political meditations have no 
place in a scientific manual. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION TO HurRIAN. By E. A. Speiser. (Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. 20, 1940-1.) Pp. xxx + 230. New 
Haven, Conn., 1941. 


During the last 20 years it has become increasingly clear how important a role 
the Hurrians played around the middle of the 2d millennium s.c. The tells of 
Upper Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine have yielded material bearing on the 
Hurrian problem whenever layers from that millennium were struck. Among 
this material the remnants of the Hurrian language do not take last place. 
To the famous Mitanni letter—up to the first World War the only document 
in that language—texts from Bogazkéy, from Ras Shamra, and recently from 
Mari have been added. The Nuzu! tablets have contributed, besides some 
Hurrian phrases, a large number of Hurrian proper names. Such names also 
occur in the few tablets which so far have been excavated in Palestine. 

The new discoveries have resulted in a revival of Hurrian studies—almost 
stagnant since Bork’s book Die Mitanni Sprache (1909)—which is now climaxed 
by Speiser’s Introduction to Hurrian here to be reviewed. In this book the 
results so far obtained are summarized; and more than that, a first attempt is 
made at giving a systematic and comprehensive description of the language. 


1 The argument against the form Nuzu and in favor of Nuza contained in §§61 ff. is in- 
conclusive. It is based on the proportion Hattuhe : Hatti = Halbahe : Halba = Nuzahe: z. 
Disregarding for the moment the admitted fact that Nuzube likewise occurs, the proportion 
would allow us to reconstruct x as Nuza only upon proof that nouns in u do not correspond 
with adjectives in -ahe. This proof has not been presented, in fact u-stems are not com- 
mented upon at all. The substance of §63a is forced. I cannot see how anyone can fail 
to admit an u-stem Lullu- if there is in the Nuzu texts KUR Nu-ul-lu-e, KUR Lu-lu-t-e 
(u-e being equivalent to we) and Nulludyu, Lulluditu, in the Bo. texts KUR °®" Lu-ul-lu-we, 
and on the Qatna tablet the name Lu-ul-lu. So much on the negative side. On the positive 
side, one has in the Nuzu texts, without the slightest possibility of doubt, the genitives of 
stems in -a-, -e-, -i-, -u- ending in -a-we, -e-we, -i-we, -u-e respectively. Hence, the genitive 
Nu-zu-e compels us to assume the existence of an u-stem Nuzu. 
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Speiser’s book marks an epoch in Hurrian studies. All future research in the 
field will necessarily have to take the form of corrections of, or additions to, the 
formulation which Speiser has given to individual problems of detail. 

The material is presented in five chapters. A short introduction (pp. 1-10) 
gives the history of the problem, enumerates and characterizes the sources, 
and mentions the work previously done. 

The second chapter (11-49) turns to the discussion of ‘Orthographies and Pro- 
nunciation’. The uninitiated may find the plural ‘orthographies’ a little sur- 
prising; they will soon recognize the significance of the fact that Hurrian docu- 
ments have come down to us in various orthographic systems, even in different 
scripts. The multifariousness of our sources renders great service when it 
comes to establishing the system of sounds which the Hurrians used; in fact 
this system is better known than that of any other language of equal antiquity. 
In this chapter Speiser mainly draws from earlier articles of his own. 

Chapter III, Phonology (50-68), deals with the processes (as far as they are 
known to us) by which certain sounds undergo changes. 

Chapter IV (69-197) then proceeds to the classification and description of 
the ‘Morphological Elements’. The final chapter (198-213) is devoted to 
‘Construction’. The book closes with very useful indices (215-30). 

It is not accidental that Chapter IV, ‘Morphological Elements’, comprises 
the bulk of the book. Suffixation, nay accumulation of suffixes, is the main 
characteristic of the Hurrian language. The suffixes used are rather free; they 
do not always appear where the naive observer might expect them; to his sur- 
prise they may be omitted in one place and repeated in an equally surprising 
manner in another. This phenomenon, startling as it may be, has at least one 
advantage: stem and suffix can almost everywhere easily be distinguished. 
The elements which are left when a form is stripped of all suffixes are called by 
Speiser ‘free roots’, the suffixal elements ‘bound forms’. Among the former 
he includes nouns (substantives, pronouns, numerals), verbs, and particles; 
among the latter correspondingly suffixes of the noun, suffixes of the verb, and 
associatives. The principle which underlies his analysis, namely to take his 
categories from the language itself, cannot but be approved. Hurrian cannot 
be pressed into the traditional scheme of grammar. It would be misleading 
to speak of ‘declension’ and ‘conjugation’. 

The author has so frequently quoted my own opinions throughout his book— 
approvingly or disapprovingly—that I feel almost disqualified as a reviewer. 
Since any discussion, and any review, will tend to emphasize points of disagree- 
ment, it must be stated first and above all that the points in which the author 
and I do agree are by far the more numerous. They concern not merely details, 
but the general estimate of the language. 

The readers of LancuaGE know from a previous article of mine (LAn@. 16.125- 
40) that one point of disagreement concerns the verbal system; I do not want to 
take up this problem? anew here, although Speiser has made some new points® 


2 I want to state only that §170a is not quite intelligible to me. 

8 The discussion of the meaning of certain types of Hurrian proper names below has 
some bearing on Speiser’s thesis that in Hurrian ‘the prevailing construction is equational’, 
i.e. all verbs are basically participles. 
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which would merit an answer. I propose rather to discuss some other details 
where I do not see eye to eye with the author. I shall limit myself to Chapter 
IV; however, it goes without saying that acceptance of my views would entail 
corresponding changes in other sections of the book. 

A problem which in my opinion has not been sufficiently recognized is the 
enlargement of nominal stems with an n-element. To judge from §§86a and 
137.5, Speiser conceives of it as a phonological process, although he himself hints 
at a possible syntactical significance. A similar attitude is taken by von Bran- 
denstein, who, however, fails to distinguish between this n-element and the article 
-nt (see presently). A very clear example of the phenomenon is 4/Star er-wi-in 
from Nuzu. And there is indeed the pair ewri-nz and ewrin-ni in the Bo. texts, 
just as there are atta-ni and attan-ni; eki-ni and ekin-ni, uhu-ni and uhun-ni, 
usu-nt and usun-ni, pab-ni and paban-ni, hawur-ni and hawurun-ni, mus-ni and 
musun-ni, wanda-ni and wandan-ni, furthermore (in the plural) Siye-na and 
Siyen-na. It is noteworthy that Akkadianized forms like mat Mit(t)anni, 
mariyannu, akkussannu (KUB I 13 I 1), or Nuzu terms in -annu etc. (§159) 
seem to be based upon this very form. It is perhaps not fortuitous that *‘Musunni 
(as 4Allanni?) is almost exclusively found as a proper name. 

The particles -ne (sg.) and -na (pl.) are called ‘attributional’ or ‘relational’ by 
Speiser (§§135-41). It is his opinion‘ that they serve to mediate between a 
noun and its attribute. He has to admit, however, that the particle also occurs 
where an attribute is not involved (§137.5) and has to assume for such cases 
a possible ‘ellipsis’. It should have been added that even in attributive con- 
structions the particle is not always found. A reference to RHA 39.193 must 
suffice, where it was pointed out that -nz and -na are usually missing with proper 
names and personal pronouns, and that their place may be taken by possessive 
suffixes. These facts confirm Thureau-Dangin’s interpretation of the particle 
as an article. 

Speiser raises the objection that acceptance of Thureau-Dangin’s view would 
give us definite and indefinite singulars, but only definite plurals. He considers 
this objection conclusive. The objection is to be rejected as erroneous. It 
results solely from the view that -na is the essential marker of all plurals, and 
from insufficient distinction between -na and the other plural suffix -2-. Speiser 
states that the former’s function is ‘to pluralize stems’, the latter’s ‘to mark 
bound forms as plural’ (§142). In my opinion, -na may be lacking with plurals 
in exactly the same manner as -ni with singulars, while -z- (or the -l- which 
develops from -z- whenever a vowel follows; see RHA 39.137 fn. 31) is indis- 
pensable. One has only to recognize that the position of the pluralic -l-an 
is regulated in perfect analogy to that of the singular -(a)n (see JAOS 60.217 ff.). 
In all, six combinations of suffixes are theoretically possible: 

(A) without -na or possessive: 
(1) noun -l-an: e.g. a-i-la-an "Ma-ni-eS *Gi-li-ia-al-la-a-an® gu-li-a-a-ma ‘the 
only ones will Mane (and) Giliya say’ (Mit. IV 20 f.). 
4 His starting point is ma-a-ni-e-im-ma-ma-an (Mit. III 35). It is very doubtful to me 


whether this word contains our -ne at all. 
5 Analyze -5 (agentive) + -lan. 
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-an noun -§: no example available. 
-l-an noun: Se-e-ni-iw-wu-t-ul-la-a-an* ti-we 
§t-wa-a-en ‘my brother should not listen to words’ (Mit. IV 
19 f.). 
(B) with -na or possessive: 

(4) noun-na/poss.-l-an: e.g. pa-as-Si-i-it-hi-iw-wu-la-an $e-e-ni-iw-wu-us §u- 
ra-a-mas-ti-en na-ak-ki-en ‘my brother will hurriedly dispatch my envoys’ 
(Mit. IV 41 f.).6 

(5) -an noun-na/poss.-§: e.g. i-nu-ti-me-e-ni-i-in Se-e-er-ri-e-tan 
mm o_e-en-ni-ib-tan Se-hur-ni-iw-wa-aS hu-tan-ni-iw-wa-a$ a-a-ri-il-li-it-ta 
whereas from the gods our (?) (and) our (?) 
will be asked’ (Mit. IV 115 f.). 

(6) -l-an noun-na/poss.: e.g. Se-e-ni-iw-wu-t-ul-la-a-an pa-as-Si-i-it- 
hi-iw-wu ku-zu-us-ti-wa-a-en kdr-has'-ti-wa-a-en ‘my brother must not de- 
tain my envoys any longer’ (Mit. IV 40). ha-t-e-ni-la-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-us 
wi-1-ra-te-e-na ‘my brother may take the ? (Mit. III 30 f.). 

As far as the singular is concerned, Speiser ($203) accepts as true my view that 

the final suffix of the form in -n may be detached from its noun, or separated 
from it by an inserted connective -ma- (§212). Nevertheless, he still maintains 
(§§211, 212a) that also the connectives -an and -man exist. This seems to me 
inconsistent and unnecessarily complicated; -n is in all cases to be detached. It 
is to be admitted that so far not all actual occurrences of -n have been accounted 
for; my views need some refinement. I am seeking it in the following direction: 
(1) Hurrian does not tolerate complex ‘subjects’ etc. Whenever two nouns 
are coordinated, it is necessary to repeat after the second noun all those parts 
of the sentence which had been specified by suffixes before the second noun was 
introduced. See e.g. the sentence just quoted sub (1). In such sentences it 
may even happen that only the second noun contains the suffix which determines 
the grammatical function of a previously mentioned noun; e.g. ti-we-e-na-a-an 
18-ta-ni-tw-wu-sa 4Te-e3-Su-pa-as %A-ma-a-nu-t-ul-la-an ta-a-nu-u-Sa-a-as-Se-na 
‘the words which Te&Sub (and) Ammon established with us’ (Mit. II 65 f.).° 
(2) There exists perhaps an emphatic form which originates from a nominal 
sentence and is particularly frequent with proper names. E.g. ‘Ma-ni-en-na- 
ma-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-us a-gu-t-ka-ra-as-ti-en ‘it is Mane whom my brother 
should return’ (Mit. II 86); wn-du-ma-a-an Se-e-ni-iw-we-e-en pa-as-Su-8i ‘Ma- 
ni-en-na-a-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-us pa-as-su-u-u-sa ‘when an envoy was sent by my 


DINGIR, 


6 Compare this example with that given sub (6).—Another example is ?'N&®-M®5e_¢_nj- 
il-la-a-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-ti-e-na ‘the gods of my brother’ (Mit. IV 65). Against Speiser’s 
opposition (188 fn. 321), I maintain that the correct analysis is eni-na-l-an. The fact that 
eni-na yields enna does not exclude the possibility that in eninalan the syncope affected 
another vowel. The situation is similar to that which in Akkadian yields damqatum < 
*damiqatum and nevertheless damigtum < *damigqatum. 

7 This reading, found as an alternative in the glossary to Speiser’s book, is clearly pref- 
erable. 

8 This peculiarity explains the rarity of third persons in the plural. No such form has 


yet been recognized. 
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brother, it was Mane whom my brother sent’ (Mit. II 107 f.). Cf. also Speiser 
113 f. 

In Speiser’s opinion (§203 ff.), -n has the force of a verbal copula. I do not 
know yet whether Speiser is right. But I can contribute an argument which is 
strongly in his favor. The element -n is in no few instances clearly a pronoun 
of the third person singular. Speiser’s system of pronominal suffixes (§§213 ff.), 
I believe, needs revision. Above all the alleged -me/a- ‘he, she, it’ must be 
eliminated; we have to return to Messerschmidt’s interpretation of the element 
as an indefinite particle. I find the pronoun in question in the -n (-nn-) of 
a-ru-u-sa-u-t-un (Mit. III 2) ‘I gave her’, %-%-ri-ww-wu-un-na-a-an ‘he (it?) is 
not desired’ (Mit. IV 56), and Su-t-an-na-ma-a-an ‘as much as there is of it’ 
(Mit. I 63 ete.). The basis for positing a pronoun -me ‘he’ was the belief that 
in certain circumstances objects may be anticipated by pronominal suffixes and 
thus expressed twice. This belief in turn arose from the interpretation of the 
element -llan, -lan in all its occurrences as indicating the 3d person plural. 
However, -lla- pronoun of the 3d person plural must be strictly kept apart from 
-l-an (< -é-an), plural suffix + ‘case’ ending -n, see above. I hope to return to 
this complex of problems in an article soon to appear. There I shall also present 
evidence for the assumption that the element -mma- which according to Speiser 
(§220) is an individualizing element contains in reality the pronoun of the 2d 
person singular. 

Neither do I accept Speiser’s system of possessive suffixes (§§143 ff.). In 


particular it seems to me an unlikely assumption that the plural element -2 
added to a noun + possessive suffix indicates a plurality of possessors. It is 
much more in keeping with the structure of Hurrian that this -2 pluralizes the 
whole complex, i.e. in fact indicates the plural of the possessed. The system 
to which I adhere at present is as follows: 


ONE POSSESSOR: 


-iwwu ‘my’ Sen-itwwu-§ ‘my brother’ ewr-twwu-z-us ‘my lords” 
Sen-twwe-n 
-tw ‘thy’ passithi-wu-§ ‘thy envoy’ 
Sala-b-an ‘thy daughter’ hazizzt-b-al ‘thy ...s’ 
-ya/e ‘his’ eti-ye-e ‘for his, its sake’ 


SEVERAL POSSESSORS: 


-n-iwwu- ‘our’ en-n-iwwa-z-e(-n) ‘of our gods’ 

-n-tw- ‘your’ kabusi-n-ib 

-ya ‘their’ eti-ya-z-a ‘for their sake’ 
tig-ya-z-a ‘in their heart’ 


® The context (Mit. IV 118) favors the translation ‘our lords’. But I cannot see how 
‘my lords’ could have been expressed differently. One may assume that the difference in 
number was neglected when the plural was otherwise sufficiently indicated, as e.g. by the 
suffix -tilla- here. 
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That is to say, ‘our’ and ‘your’ are differentiated from ‘my’ and ‘thy’ by an -n- 
in front of the possessive suffix. For ‘his’ and ‘their’ only one form would exist, 
if the -2- after -ya- pluralizes the whole complex; there may well be a difference 
between things of the same kind individually owned by several and one and the 
same thing which is the common property of several individuals. If so, it es- 
capes us for lack of material. 

Before closing I want to add a word on the interpretation of Hurrian proper 
names which despite our increasing knowledge of the language are so strangely 
evasive. Speiser has devoted a good deal of effort to their interpretation in 
his book. He interprets (§§168 ff.) proper names of the type Una-Te&Sub, Ari- 
Tessub, and Tadu-Heba as nominal sentences containing participles, i.e. ‘Com- 
ing (is) TeSSub’, ‘Giving (is) TeSSub’, and ‘Loved (is) Heba’. My misgivings 
start with the u-type. A meaning like that given by Speiser is unheard of in 
the Ancient Near East and furthermore fails in its generality to establish a 
relationship between the deity and the bearer of the name. There is little doubt 
in my mind that the proper meaning must be just the reverse, namely ‘Heba 
loves (the child)’. The objection applies to the other examples of the type 
which Speiser quotes as well. Hasu-keldi cannot mean ‘good news is heard’, but 
‘(the deity) Keldi!® hears’; Agu-Senni not ‘the brother is guided’, but che 
brother" directs’. If thus a form like tadu belongs, quite plausibly as a parti- 
ciple, to tadya ‘he, she loves’, it must be an active participle. In consequence 
the type art must represent something else. Doubtless wna and ari must be 
connected with the two other main verbal types. But quite contrary to 
Speiser’s assertion, I find my thesis that tadya is transitive active and ari im- 
personal passive confirmed by the structure of the proper names. I should 
prefer to translate Ari-Te&sub (probably for Ari-n-TesSub") ‘an act of giving 
(is/was performed) on the part of TeSSub’. Analogously Una-TesSub (likewise 
< Una-n- TesSub?) means ‘coming (is/was) on the part of TeSSub’. 

There exists moreover the common type with -b- between the two elements; 
more rarely -n-, -§- (and perhaps -l- and -r-) are found in that position. It is 
Speiser’s belief (§177) that these elements serve to express gradation (‘very, 
surely’ etc.). I cannot share this belief. Speiser’s reference to the list of ‘Root 
Complements’ he had given in §174 leads into a blind alley, since precisely the 
‘root complements’ b and § which would be pertinent must be explained differ- 
ently. Those examples which are intelligible contain forms of the adverbialis 
based on genitives either in the singular (-b-ae) or in the plural (-2-ae) (see RHA 
39.196 and 202). 

Unfortunately no alternate interpretation can be advanced which may claim 
to be final. But I venture to say that probability favors the interpretation of 
the elements in question as pronominal. Unless the Hurrian nomenclature is 
radically different from the Semitic, there are good chances that -b- refers to the 


1 KUB XVII 20 II 7. 

11 The noun ‘brother’ is in this case equivalent to a god’s name, as it is in North Semitic 
(see M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen 66 ff.). 

12 Ts this n preserved in names like Ar-na-bu, i.e. Ar(i)n-abu? 
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first person singular. A name like Arib-Te3S’ub may mean ‘my giving (i.e. 
giving to me) (is performed) on the part of TeSSub’, and analogously Unab- 
Te&sSub ‘my coming (i.e. coming to me) (is) on the part of TeSSub’. The element 
-§- may perhaps refer to third persons plural; but this is still more doubtful. 

In closing I want to repeat that my opposition to certain points in Speiser’s 
book by no means implies an adverse attitude towards his book as a whole. On 
the contrary, the fact that it creates the basis for intelligent discussion tends to 
emphasize its fundamental importance. Speiser’s book is a model of thorough 
philological treatment and of sound linguistic method. 
F ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ZENON PAPYRI: BUSINESS PAPERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. DEALING WITH 
PALESTINE AND Eeypt. Ed. with introductions and notes by WILLIAM 
Lynn WESTERMANN, CLINTON WALKER Keyes, and HERBERT LIEBESNY. 
(Columbia Papyri; Greek Series 4.2.) Vol. II, pp. x + 221, with 7 plates. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 


Volume I of this work contained 59 documents from the Fayum, pertaining 
to the business of the largest and most important farm in Egypt at about 250 
B.c.; they get their name from Zenon, who was not the owner but the overseer 
or boss. Volume II contains an additional 59 numbers (114-8 comprising 48 
separate brief fragments) of the Zenon collection, and 4 other papyri of some- 
what later date (ending 181 B.c.) not connected with the Zenon farm. The 
papyri published in these two volumes are in the possession of Columbia Uni- 
versity; other Zenon papyri are in the Museum at Cairo, in the British Museum, 
and at the University of Michigan. 

The main value of the texts is in the fields of economics and sociology; No. 120 
is an important document containing in mutilated form, skillfully restored, a 
royal decree on the collection of a two per cent tax on income from properties. 
Their language agrees with that of other documents of the same time and lo- 
cality; only a few items seem to be new linguistically. In discussing them, I 
shall follow the practice of papyrological editors in omitting accents and breath- 
ings on actual forms cited from papyri. 

Page 13, No. 64.3, cvvesrnoas nu is translated with some hesitation ‘you stood 
sponsor for me’; the verb, when it means ‘recommend’ or ‘introduce’, takes not 
the dative (as here), but the accusative. However, of the preceding 25 char- 
acters, so many are lost or dubious that perhaps some other quite different 
meaning was expressed by the writer. 

Page 13, No. 64.6 and 10, the compound verb adoxvéw (in participial form) 
occurs for the more usual simple verb; this compound, though in the Cairo Zenon 
Papyri 3.59416.3 (published 1928), is not recorded even in the Addenda of the 
new Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon. 

The perf. ptc. nvexvpaxws (p. 83, no. 83.13) and the aor. ind. nvexupa(cye 
(p. 122, no. 103.9) are from present évexupatw and are interesting as having the 
augment (as augment and as reduplication) on the apparent prefix é-; but the 
verb is really a denominative to évéxupos, and there is no uncompounded *éxupatw, 
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so that the initial augment is correct historically—while such forms as irwmreve 
(Xen. Anab. 1.1.1) from trorreiw, denominative to trorros, have the augment in 
the wrong place because of the seeming prefix. Thus the augment is in the 
wrong position in everupicev (p. 115, no. 96.3), since éumvpifw is formed upon 
éumvpos, and there is no *zupifw. 

Page 115, No. 96.4-5, ouxafouev is a new orthography for the familiar elxafouev. 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation §52, states that confusion between oc and v began in 
the second century B.c. in carelessly written Egyptian papyri; this is a change 
in the pronunciation of o. that must have preceded a confusion of oc with e 
under the pronunciation [i]. This papyrus, though bearing no date, must be not 
far from 250 B.c., like the other Zenon papyri, and therefore sets the phonetic 
development of o: to approximately [i] considerably earlier than is indicated 
by other evidence; unless indeed the oc is merely induced by the familiar forms 
éouxa etc., from the same root though not from the same present formation. 

Page 118, No. 100.8, omio8orepat ‘backstays of a ship’ is, as the editors remark, 
a compound of émo$ev and brépa, found in its normal form omg vmrepa in Cairo 
Zenon Papyri 4.59756.2, but occurring here in its present form by the influence 
of the many compounds with ém.060- before a second element beginning with a 
consonant. 

Page 142 No. 114¢.4 mpoxcxpava: is present infinitive of hitherto unknown 
mpoxixpnut, though thematic rpoxixpaw and uncompounded xixpnu are both listed 
in Liddell and Scott. 

The volume is a model of sumptuous and accurate printing, and of perspicuous 


arrangement of the material, and the editors are to be congratulated upon 
their work. 


Rouanp G. KEntT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ITALIAN QUESTIONE DELLA LINGUA: AN INTERPRETATIVE ESSAY. By 
Rosert A. Hatt Jr. (University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance 
Languages and Literature, No. 4.) Pp. [viii] + 66. Chapel Hill, 1942. 


This pamphlet claims only to give a summary of the Italian Questione della 
Lingua, of its problems, its meaning, its history, its importance, and its conclu- 
sion. As such, it fulfills its aim completely, and will be a valuable help to every 
person interested in Italian linguistics, as well as to persons interested in Italian 
problems in general. Every teacher of Italian should have a copy of it; it will 
prove also most useful to every student of this field. It is a clear, simple, but 
scholarly book, which examines this difficult question with sound judgment and 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

Chapter IV—Progress in Scientific Method in the Renaissance—will prove 
most interesting for every person interested in the history of linguistics. Hall 
does not fall into the usual error of asserting that there had been practically no 
linguistics before Bopp,! that linguistics is a German science, born out of the 


1 Hall falls, however, into the opposite excess with regard to Bopp, whom he does not 
even mention together with Rask and Grimm among the ‘fathers’ of Indo-European lin- 


guistics. 
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study of India—the ‘New Hellas’ of the Romantics. He fully and impartially 
appreciates and respects the efforts of our ancestors—a most pious and sym- 
pathetic point of view. He correctly points out that the questione della lingua 
was by no means only a ‘wearisome, perpetually recurrent quarrel about words’, 
nor a ‘querelle de pédants’, as some later historians called it. In the considera- 
tion of individual differences in speech, of language and social organism, of lan- 
guage as an independent organism, of geographical divisions, of morphological 
distinctions, of phonetic change, and of many other points, the Italian scholars 
of the Renaissance, spurred on by the problem of the questione della lingua, made 
excellent remarks, which sound to us astonishingly modern. I will quote here 
only one passage from Hall concerning the important problem of phonetic change 
(47): ‘In this passage [of the book II] Cesano, written ca. 1535, published 1554-5] 
Tolomei anticipates fully the chief contributions of nineteenth-century linguistic 
science. The hypothesis of regular sound-change; the distinction, which imme- 
diately follows therefrom, between “popular” and “learned” words, and the 
recognition of pairs of doublets with different meanings, representing different 
stages of the language; and the study of a word first from the phonetic point of 
view and then from the semantic, are all present in this passage from Tolomei, 
not only in embryo, but well developed. All that would have been necessary 
for the development of linguistic science two hundred and fifty years [?] previous 
to its actual rise, would have been the careful application of Tolomei’s method.’ 
But, as usual, habent sua fata libelli, and we could imitate Caesar by saying 
that ‘multum, cum in omnibus rebus, tum in studiis potest fortuna’. 

The only point on which I slightly dissent from Hall is his conclusion, which 
seems to me too simple and too short (55): ‘That the solution [of the questione 
della lingua] has been essentially that favored by the ‘“Tuscan” and ‘“‘anti- 
archaistic” party—the so-called ‘‘soluzione manzoniana’’—has been repeatedly 
pointed out.’ This is not fundamentally wrong, of course, but surely excessive. 
Manzoni, no Tuscan himself, never wrote really ‘Tuscan’; he expressly avoids a 
whole series of (contemporary) Tuscan expressions, forms, words, etc., which 
would have shocked the other Italians too much. But even so, we cannot say 
that his (moderate) solution has integrally triumphed. The Italian of I Pro- 
messi Sposi, even apart from chronological differences, is obviously not identical 
with what we call today Italian (and it is no indifferent matter at all, as Hall 
says [53], that we do not call it Tuscan); many forms and expressions of his 
novel would be considered unusual or even incorrect by any Italian teacher 
today. Hall does not mention at all the strong opposition to the ‘Florentine’ 
theory by men like Giordani and Leopardi,” nor the outright and insistent hostility 
of Carducci (a true Tuscan) to the Manzonian reform (‘mi scrivono: “Ella’”’—o, 
per farmi pit rabbia, manzonianamente “Lei” ’), nor the great influence of D’An- 
nunzio—who may be called an ‘archaistic anti-Tuscan’—on the language of our 
century. It is by no means by chance that Manzoni belonged, or pretended to 
belong, to the Romantic movement, whereas Leopardi, Carducci, and D’An- 
nunzio are the three great coryphaei of ‘classicism’: for the anti-Tuscan move- 
ment has not been, in Italy, as some people think, a movement in favor of 


2 On Leopardi, see also U. Ciancidlo, I] concetto di lingua nel pensiero di Gidcomo Leo- 
pardi, AR 18.451 ff. (1935). 
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‘dialectalisms’, which have been and are still utterly despised, nor in favorof an 
Italian koiné which really did not have a serious basis until the unification of 
the country, but really a literary and strongly Latinizing reaction against the 
spoken model of language—and the spoken model of language has always been 
in Italy the Florentine or at least the Tuscan one. This main fact corresponds 
to the whole structure of Italian civilization and culture, a culture in which the 
Latin and humanistic, learned tradition has always been extremely strong, where 
literature has always conserved a fundamentally aristocratic character, and 
poetry is considered something lofty, dignified, and noble, which puts man on 
a higher level, and requires a language different from everyday speech. 

I may add that today Florence is no more the undisputed center of Italian 
speech, that in the leading journal Lingua Nostra, published by Devoto and 
Migliorini in Florence, Florence and Rome are put completely on the same level 
(asse Roma-Firenze). Although of course I admit willingly that modern Roman 
is a sort of Tuscan dialect, still we have here a new development which scarcely 
fits into Manzoni’s theory, and which Manzoni would have perhaps found rather 
unhealthy. 

Also the assertion that the questione della lingua is ‘solved’ is perhaps a little 
too radical. Even today, the distinction between ‘Tuscan’ (toscaneggiante) and 
‘Italian’ writers exists, and is sharply felt; although I understand perfectly, and 
even like very much, such writers as Papini or Cecchi, still the fact remains that 
for me, and for most Italians, they write ‘Tuscan’, not ‘Italian’, and that every 
page contains words or forms which a non-Tuscan would never use.’ This split 
does not seem to me about to disappear soon. Does anything of the kind exist 
in France or in Spain? At least, I never noticed it. The recent polemics be- 
tween ‘Stra-paese’ and ‘Stra-citta’ also prove that linguistic peace has not yet 
come over Italy. 

The whole question is a very complicated one, and I cannot go on discussing 
it here. I would, however, by no means give the impression of criticizing Hall’s 
pamphlet too severely; as a matter of fact I do not criticize it at all. What Hall 
gives us is excellent, and he obviously had no intention of studying in detail the 
state of the question in the 19th and 20th centuries. These last remarks of 
mine should be therefore considered essentially as an addition, and I would be 
very happy if they could stir Hall to give us on this subject another of his ex- 
cellent papers. 

To the bibliography I would add at least the important book by Edmondo De 
Amicis, L’Idioma gentile (Milano, 1905), on which see H. Sabersky, Das Ver- 
haltnis des Italieners zu seiner Landessprache, aus De Amicis L’Idioma gentile 
(Berlin, 1909); the good articles of B. Bianchi in Archivio Glottologico Italiano 
13.141 ff. (1892-4) and 14.301 ff. (1898); the works mentioned in Krit. Jahres- 
berichte 8.1.121, 9.1.84, 10.1.110. ff., 11.1.142, 12.1.112 ff.; and the note by 
G. Bertoni in Enciclopedia italiana 19.927 ff., s.v. Italia. 


G. BONFANTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


’ They do not strike me for their pronunciation, because this does not appear in spelling. 
But that the ‘Tuscan’ pronunciation, even that of quite cultivated people, is in most cases 
very different from that of other Italians, I need not stress. 
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A Guossary OF Mississipp1 VALLEY FrRENcH 1673-1850. By JoHn FRANCIS 
McDermorr. (Washington University Studies, N.S.; Language and Lit- 
erature, No. 12.) Pp.x + 161. St. Louis, 1941. 


Ten years ago Professor McDermott began to collect French words used in 
the Mississippi Valley during the period 1673-1850, basing his investigation on 
contemporary documents, manuscripts recently edited, and the work of scholars 
who have recorded the French language in America. This monograph presents 
the results of his labor. 

A brief Preface, which records the author’s thanks for assistance received from 
various persons and institutions, contains the significant remark that the Glos- 
sary is intended for the use of students ‘of any phase of French culture in the 
Mississippi Valley’. An Introduction traces the changes wrought by Indian 
languages, Spanish, and Canadian French, and likewise takes into account the 
influence exerted on Mississippi Valley French by the appearance of novel flora, 
fauna, and breeds of men in the New World. The Glossary aims to furnish the 
meaning of words obscure, difficult, or generally confused except by specialists 
in the French language, and an interpretation of certain legal and commercial 
terms now become obsolete. The volume closes with a list of Sources Consulted. 

At first glance this Glossary seems to promise new and valuable material; but 
misgivings as to its essential worth are bound to arise on the part of anyone 
reasonably familiar with the French language of the New World. Many words 
in the Glossary have already been adequately defined by Clapin, Ditchy, Dor- 
rance, or the writer of this review. To each of these McDermott has not failed 
to express his obligations; he has, however, apparently overlooked N. E. Dionne’s 
Le Parler Populaire des Canadiens-Frangais ... (Québec, 1909), L. P. Geof- 
frion’s Zigzags autour de Nos Parlers, Three Series (Québec, 1924, 1925, 1927), 
and the monumental Glossaire du Parler Frangais au Canada (Québec, 1930). 
As my library, except for a few books and some random notes, is a thousand 
miles away, I can at present but wonder what new words and phrases this Glos- 
sary has actually provided. It will be helpful, in my opinion, chiefly to students 
of history, who will doubtless be glad to consult it for such terms as arbitre, bal 
des rots, banc, baton croche, blanc-bec, cache des vietlles, cerne, chemin croche, 
Céteau du Missouri, dépouille, homme-libre, mangeur de lard, Misére, natte de 
guerre, Paincourt, parc, Petites Cétes, prélat, and Vide Poche. 

Whether the Glossary will prove attractive to any great number of Romance 
scholars is, I think, very dubious. Its range is entirely too narrow: it includes, 
so far as I have observed, no references to monographs on the patois of the 
Continent, and it leaves largely unexplored the bizarre vocabulary found in 
numerous early narratives or glossaries of the Caribbean region and Latin 
America. I have in mind especially the works of Léry, d’Evreux, Breton, Roche- 
fort, Barrére, Labat, DuTertre, Las Casas, Oviedo, Gumilla, and Soares de 
Sousa. Nor does McDermott appear to be acquainted with the investigations 
conducted by Georg Friederici, who, in more than one publication remarkable 
for accuracy and thoroughness, has clarified a part of the indebtedness of French 
to the languages of the Western Hemisphere. Two of my most highly prized 
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reprints are Friederici’s Vier Lehnwérter aus dem Tupi, ZFSL 54.175-87, and 
Die Herkunft einiger itiberseeischen Worter im Franzésischen, ZFSL 56.32-43. 
The former article contains two words that are widely known in Louisiana- 
French—ajoupa and boucan. McDermott has boucan and its derivatives. 

I am convinced that he who wishes to compile a satisfactory glossary of Mis- 
sissippi Valley French should reside in Louisiana long enough to become familiar 
with the French language spoken in that state. My monograph, published 
eleven years ago, merely aimed to illustrate the nature of the influences that 
have moulded the extensive, diversified, and perplexing vocabulary of Louisiana- 
French. Since 1931, however, there have been written at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity many theses dealing with the French dialects of Louisiana. The kind- 
ness of my friend Miss Alice Dugas enables me to cite some words from her 
Glossary of the Variants from Standard French Used in the Parish of St. James 
(1935). Thus: aléne ‘fish-hook’ ; chousse ‘source, stump of a tree’; fidleine ‘gypsy, 
fortune teller’; pigirlie ‘magic word, reputed to be a cure for warts’; rowmarin 
‘romarin’, as in an old song, Dans les Illinois: ‘Du roumarin, pour bénir mon 
chagrin’; traiteur ‘voodoo doctor, witch-doctor’. 

My colleagues Professors H. A. Major and W. A. Pickens have in preparation 
a glossary of Louisiana-French, which, with its ten thousand items, will provide 
an excellent foundation for a linguistic atlas of the French dialects of Louisiana. 
Take, for example, marais, which McDermott defines as ‘Literally, a swamp, 
but more properly rendered “lake” or “pond’”’. In Louisiana, I am informed 
by Professor Major, marais signifies (a) large swamp, (b) small pond, (c) pond, 
(d) swampy spot less extensive than a swamp, (e) swamp, according to the par- 
ishes in which it is used. I should certainly translate La.-Fr. poisson de marais 
by ‘cypress swamp fish’, Ama calva L. Lac, on the other hand, is the common 
equivalent of ‘lake’, as in Bayou Dulac, Lac aux Perles, Lac Borgne, Lac des 
Allemands, and Lac Félicité—names recorded by Dr. Jack Reynolds in his 
thesis on the Romance Place-Names of Louisiana (1941). 

It may now be interesting to compare some words from the Glossary with 
their Louisiana correspondents: 

Bec fleur ‘humming bird’—La. le baron, oiseau-mouche, colibri, the last two 
being also Standard French; blé fleuri ‘popcorn’—La. tactac; bois noir ‘redbud 
or Judas tree’—La. bois rouge, occ. anacoco, see ZFSL 63.45-6 (1939); galette 
‘kind of bread’—La. galette ‘kneading board’; mai boucané ‘roasting ears’—La. 
mais grillé; poule d’eau ‘American coot’—La. poule d’eau, in some localities 
also kotacca, cf. ZFSL 63.55 (1939); poule de bois ‘woodhen, woodpecker, prairie 
chicken’—La. poule de bois ‘ivory-billed woodpecker’ (Campephilus princi- 
palis L.), a bird also called le grand pique-bois; spatule ‘shoveler duck’—La. 
spatule ‘roseate spoonbill’ and also ‘spoonbill catfish’, the latter being known, 
too, as la belle dame. In Louisiana-French the common name of the shoveler 
duck is micoine, an adaptation of Algonquian emikwan ‘spoon’. 

The author would have done well to consult George S. Lane’s Notes on 
Louisiana-French, Lana. 10.323-33 (1934), an article listing not a few words 
with novel meanings, as basané ‘qui a des taches de rousseur’; cambré ‘bancal’; 
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halle ‘boucherie’; hirondelle ‘libellule’; linge ‘vétements’; malle ‘courrier’; rester 
‘demeurer’. Another word given by Lane is interesting chiefly because it points 
to Spanish influence in Southwest Louisiana: pelote ‘balle’; cf. Sp. pelota. Balle, 
says Lane, is not used in St. Martinville. 

I wish to recall, in the next place, certain problems that I have encountered 
in Louisiana-French. Where did the Creoles of New Orleans get cala, the name 
of a sweetened rice cake? Who knows the source of maquechou, the name of a 
popular dish with fresh corn as its chief ingredient? And what is the origin of 
gambier, ‘a book of cigarette papers’? How, too, shall one explain the relation 
between Island-Carib ztouirourou ‘a crab’—as listed by Breton, Dict. Car.-Fr. 
405—and tourlourou, the La.-Fr. name of the fiddler crab (Uca mordax Smith)? 
Standard French tourlourou, a nickname for a foot-soldier, is from Provengal: 
see Mistral, 2.1010. In Brest, France, a species of crab is likewise called tour- 
lourou; see Rolland, Faune 12.90. Labat, Nouveau Voyage ... 2.178 (1722), 
records Toulouroux; Chanvalon, Voyage 4 la Martinique 182 (1873), les Tour- 
louroux; Prudhomme, Voyage 4 la Guiane et 4 Cayenne fait en 1789 ... Tou- 
loury; Robin, Voyages ... 1.3857 (1807), Tourlourou. As itotirourou resembles 
no other Carib word for a crab, the Caribs may have adapted the name from 
tourlourou of French colonists in the West Indies. Similar Carib loans from 
French, and especially from Spanish, are not uncommon. I cannot dwell on 
this point; but I must observe that Leo Wiener’s list of Spanish words in Carib, 
Galibi, and Arawak, cited in Africa and the Discovery of America 1.49-54 
(1920), is not altogether trustworthy, and cannot by any means be considered 
exhaustive. Cf. Friederici’s critique of Wiener, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1-3, 43-50 
(1925). 

The problem of ztotrourou : tourlourou is rendered more obscure for me because 
Jacques Raimundo, in his fascinating and scholarly study, A Lingua Portuguesa 
no Brasil 79 (Rio de Janeiro, 1941), takes Braz.-Portuguese turlurt for a loan 
from Carib. 

I will call attention to just one more puzzle. E. Riedel, in a New Orleans 
Word-List, Dial. Notes 4.209 (1916), records guégué as a derogatory term for 
the French conservative element. Dr. D.S. Wogan knows guégué or guigut as 
a New Orleans term for a Cajun or a Creole who is ignorant, disagreeable, and 
slovenly. Guégué is known elsewhere in Louisiana. In the Picard dialect 
guigut signifies ‘gosier’ according to the glossaries of Corblet and Jouancoux; 
but I doubt whether it can be connected with the Louisiana word; for Picard 
guigut is manifestly a Lallwort imitative of the babble of a child. Turning now 
to American Spanish, I learn that Cuban giiigiif serves as an exclamation of 
contempt: see A. Malaret, Dicc. de Americanismos? 283 (1931). Moreover, 
Oviedo, in his Historia General ... 4.36, 600, assigns to guegue the meaning of 
‘anciano, viejo, el mayor en edad’, and derives the word from an Indian language 
of Nicaragua. 

Would it be plausible to regard the Indian word as the ultimate source of 
Louisiana guégué? I am distressingly aware of the similarity between guégué 
or guigui and dialectal French riquiqut, a term extremely common in Louisiana 
in the sense of ‘poor, ill-clad person’, ‘little man’, etc. Riquiqui is also found in 
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Provengal. On the source of riquiqui, see Lokotsch, Et. Wb. 92; for a different 
view, Sainéan, Sources Indigénes; Meyer-Liibke, REW? §7315b. 

Though McDermott quotes derivations freely enough from several authorities, 
he has himself failed to give aid on the etymology of a number of words—for 
example, giraumont, gourde, latanier, Tom-beck-bé, and toque. Giraumont, which 
the French of Louisiana apply to a pumpkin, is Tupian: De Laet gives gyromon, 
Novus Orbis 614 (1633); Martius records the Tupi as jurum@ or Geréma, Zur 
Sprachenkunde 2.420; the Pequeno Dicion4rio Brasileiro ... 596 notes the oc- 
currence of jerimi, jerimum in Portuguese. Dauzat, if I remember correctly, 
has noted the source of girawmont, in his Dictionnaire Etymologique. Gourde 
‘dollar’ is from Sp. (peso) gordo, as I have pointed out, ZFSL 61.74 (1937). 
Latanier, a popular name for a species of palmetto in Louisiana, is from Island- 
Carib aldttani: see Breton, Dict. Car.-Fr. 243. Tom-beck-bé, a name bestowed 
on the trumpet flower, is of course an obsolete spelling of Tombigbee. The source 
is Choctaw itombi ‘coffin’ and ikbt ‘maker’. A coffin-maker is said to have re- 
sided on a branch of the well-known river. Toque, astyle of hair-dressing among 
the Indians, is from Arabic takija: see Lokotsch, Et. Wb. 1997. This name must 
not be confused with Chilean Spanish toque or toqui, an Araucanian term for an 
Indian chief as well as for the ceremonial hatchet that he carries: cf. R. Lenz, 
Diccionario Etimoldjico ... 1357. 

The author should probably have included jambalaya, a Provencal word (Mis- 
tral, 2.152); qu’est-ce qu’a[l] dit ‘backwoodsman’; ravet ‘cockroach’, from Tupi 
arabé, as cited by Martius, Zur Sprachenkunde 2.438; sacalait, a corruption of 
Choctaw sakli ‘trout’, ZFSL 61.82 (1937); and tasseau ‘jerked beef’ from Sp. 
tasajo. These terms are all widely known in Louisiana-French. 

Another word that I had confidently expected to find in the Glossary is al- 
conand ‘petticoat’, which Dumont de Montigny records in his Mémoires His- 
toriques de la Louisiane 1.138 (1753), and which Vaugine de Nuisement spells 
alconant on page 73 of a Journal of his residence in the Illinois country (1752-6). 
Nuisement’s manuscript has been edited by René Cruchet for Louisiana State 
University, Romance Language Series 2 (1939). Acolan is Baudry des Loziéres’ 
form, in Voyage & la Louisiane 211 (1802); and alcouna is given as the Indian 
equivalent of ‘vétements de femme’, in an Essai sur quelques Usageset sur |’Id- 
iome des Indiens de la Basse Louisiane 56 (Opelousas, 1862), a manuscript 
written by an unknown author. The origin of this popular name for a petticoat 
is Choctaw alhkuna ‘gown’. Alconand is identical in meaning with American 
Spanish nagua(s), Spanish naguas, an old word found in Las Casas and Oviedo. 
Its source is Taino yaguas; cf. Martius, Zur Sprachenkunde 2.317, and Malaret, 
Diccionario? 370. 

Here and there in the Glossary are words on which I have bits of information 
among my notes. For example: Cuoqg, Lexique de la Langue Algonquine 55, 
renders Nipissing apishimon by ‘lit, litiére, literie’, with the observation ‘Ce mot 
se dit de tout ce qu’on met sous soi pour n’étre pas couché sur la dure’.—An 
early occurrence of Canadian-French cajeu ‘raft’ may be seen in Margry 3.171: 
‘le cajeu fut commencé avec une peine infinie’, says Joutel in June, 1685.—The 
variant toca for atoca, etc., is used by Sagard, Le Grand Voyage .. . 2.231 (1632): 
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‘Tl y a aussi d’autres graines rouges nommées Toca’. Toca is a Huron name for 
the cranberry.—Canadian-French tripe de roche ‘edible moss’ is found as early 
as 1671, Rel. des Jésuites 35. 

McDermott has not included A Dictionary of American English among his 
Sources Consulted. He would have found it helpful: compare, for instance, his 
definition of sacacomi with the Dictionary’s treatment of the variant sagakomi. 
To say that a word is Indian is not sufficient, in my opinion; a specific source, 
if possible, should always be given. He cites Littré, Larousse, and the Diction- 
naire de l’Académie Frangoise; but since he has designed his monograph for 
students ‘of any phase of French culture in the Mississippi Valley’, I think it 
strange that he has not furnished a comprehensive bibliography of authorities 


on Romance etymology. 
Wituiam A. READ 
Miami, FLORIDA 


THE PHONETICS OF GREAT SMOKY MOounrtTAIN SPEECH. By JosePH SARGENT 
Hatt. (American Speech Reprints and Monographs, No. 4.) Pp. [vi] + 
110. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1942. 


With the publication of the essential part of the Sprach- und Sach-Atlas 
Italiens und der Siidschweiz, the first two volumes of the Linguistic Atlas of 
New England, and the handbooks for both these works, one would expect 
students of dialect geography to study the principles upon which these works 
were compiled. And since the editors of these works, and their students, have 
discussed those principles at length in print, it is difficult to believe that any 
serious scholar could remain in ignorance.’ It is therefore disappointing to see 
how many of these principles are violated in J. S. Hall’s monograph on the 
phonetics of Smoky Mountain speech. Although the author spent much time 
in research, his methodology throughout is so faulty that the work is difficult 
to assess and almost impossible to use unless one knows the dialect already. 

Hall had much in his favor. His study covers a limited area, so that he could 
make a far more intensive survey than could the field workers of the New Eng- 
land and of the South Atlantic Atlas. He seems to have handled informants 
easily; and through his connection with the CCC he could observe mountain 
life at close range, make tests of local dialects at the CCC camps, and obtain 
introductions to representative older informants under conditions which would 
give him the informants’ confidence. To cover the Smokies he had nearly as 
much time for field work as the late Dr. Lowman had in all Pennsylvania. And 
often, as in his analysis of the /oj/ diphthong, he reveals that he has the gifts of 
clear observation and intelligent analysis. 

Unfortunately, Hall does not make use of his advantages. How far he fails 


1 See, for example, my paper Some Principles for American Dialect Study, Studies in 
Linguistics 1.12 (1942-3); also Bloch and Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Chapters 
2 and 3 (Baltimore, 1942); and Bloomfield, Language, Chapters 5 and 19 (New York, 1933). 

Field work in upper South Carolina, which has supplied much of the evidence on which 
this review is based, was made possible by a fellowship from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
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may be seen by examining (I) his methodology, (II) his analysis, (III) his data. 
His methodology we may contrast with that of the New England Atlas, as de- 
scribed in the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England (1939); 
his analysis, with Bloch’s and Trager’s investigation of the syllabic phonemes of 
their dialects; his data with what I find in my own dialect (that of Greenville, 
S. C., on the margin of the Blue Ridge)? and have observed through field work in 
upper South Carolina and other parts of the South. 

(I) Hall’s announced purpose is ‘to describe the sounds of one of America’s 
most interesting vernaculars’ (1). For ‘interesting’ one should probably read 
‘quaint’, for to the linguist all dialects are equally interesting as examples of 
living speech. Throughout the monograph Hall underlines what to him is the 
exotic in Smokies speech: ‘their picturesque life and surroundings’ (2), ‘an air 
of serene pastoral beauty’ (7), ‘quaintly used’ (38), ‘the old pronunciation of 
boil v. is picturesquely exemplified’ (47), ‘a colorful example’ (57), ‘the curious 
pronunciation ... colorfully illustrated’ (60), ‘naively reflected’ (68),‘ pleasing 
rusticity’ (80), ‘the curiously inverted phrase ['hent 'nobadz 'sid 1t]’ (88). 

The area of Hall’s study embraces Haywood and Swain Counties in North 
Carolina, and Blount, Cocke, and Sevier Counties in Tennessee—those counties 
within whose limits is located the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. It 
is regrettable that he did not also study informants from surrounding territory— 
the reader cannot tell from Hall’s statements even whether informants were 
studied from these five counties beyond the limits of the Park—so that he might 
determine whether the Smokies are a dialect area to themselves.* Of course, 
it was impossible and unnecessary to survey the surrounding area as closely as 
the Smokies proper, but he should have studied informants beyond the Park 
boundaries, both from the five counties of his study and from the adjacent Mon- 
roe County in Tennessee and Graham, Madison, and Jackson Counties in North 
Carolina. The unpublished field records for the Linguistic Atlas of the South 
Atlantic States, collected by Dr. Lowman, might indicate whether there is a 


2 The phonemic structure of the Greenville dialect has been discussed before meetings 
of the Linguistic Society of America at New York (1938) and Chapel Hill (1941). 

Following the practice of Trager and Bloch (The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lane. 
17.223-46), phonetic transcriptions are enclosed between square brackets, phonemic 
transcriptions between slant lines. Since the dialects of the Smokies and of upper South 
Carolina differ principally in the assignment of forms to a given phoneme rather than in 
phonemic structure, the following symbols are used for the stressed syllabics of both dialect 
groups: /i, e, a, 0, a, u/ for the six short vowels in pit, pet, pat, pot, putt, put; /ij, ej, aj, oj/ 
for the diphthongs in beat, bait, pass, bite; /aw, ow, ow, uw/ for the diphthongs in bout, bought, 
boat, boot. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to pages of Hall’s monograph. 

3 ‘The relation of Smokies speech to that of the Southern Appalachians in general is an 
interesting question but one which surpasses the limits of the present purpose and the 
knowledge of the writer’ (5). ‘Many of the phenomena here discussed are widespread. 
... It is no doubt impossible to single out any feature in the pronunciation of the Great 
Smokies as peculiar to that area’ (85). Yet six weeks of field work—less if the short Atlas 
work-sheets were used—would determine whether isoglosses coincide with the boundaries 
of the Smokies. On the North Carolina side, Hall could have checked what the records 
for the South Atlantic Atlas suggest. [Hall did in fact spend a day several years ago at 
the office of the Linguistic Atlas, consulting the manuscript field records on file there. BB] 
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dialect boundary on the east and south between the Smokies and the Blue 
Ridge area, but Hall does not refer to them. 

The motivation for Hall’s study seems ill-founded: that the Smokies constitute 
a relic-area, long removed from the main currents of American culture, in which 
he could find vestiges of earlier stages in the growth of the language; and that 
the speech of the area ‘does not show the deep impress of the schoolmaster’s 
influence.’ For unschooled speech, of course, it is unnectssary to go into the 
Smokies: it can be found almost anywhere in the South outside the metropolitan 
centers and the plantation caste. Besides, the Smokies are not a relic-area: 
initial settlement was too recent;* population has tended to become denser; 
contact with the outside world—especially the focal areas of the Carolina Pied- 
mont and the upper Tennessee Valley—has grown easier. In North Carolina 
one can more easily find relic areas along the coast (especially the Banks islands 
from Hatteras to Manteo), first settled a century before the Smokies and far 
less accesssible to the outside world. 

Hall does not attempt to define dialect-areas within the Smokies (there are 
not even topographical and political maps, much less maps setting off speech- 
areas or indicating the distribution of particular forms), but assumes a uniform 
speech throughout the area. Yet his own evidence refutes this assumption and 
suggests that the Smokies are a transition-area of dialect-mixture: (1) The 
area was settled from three directions—the Tennessee Valley, western North 
Carolina, and upper South Carolina (11-2); (2) There are two types of front- 
vowel neutralization before nasals (15, 19). Just how many and how diverse 
these dialects are cannot be told from Hall’s monograph, but a uniform speech 
throughout the Smokies seems improbable. 

Hall does not state how many informants he used, or indicate their types by 
age groups or culture groups, or tell how many forms he secured from each. 
This sharply contrasts with Atlas practice, and weakens a reader’s confidence 
in Hall’s conclusions. 

There is no indication that Hall used work-sheets, and much that he did not: 
several times he mentions forms inadequately represented in his transcriptions, 
though such forms could easily have been obtained by some modification of the 
Atlas work-sheets. For example, he suspects that his transcriptions do not 
represent accurately the usual pronunciation of rock (27); he mentions a ‘few 
instances’ of hospital (28) (cf. item 84.7 in the New England work-sheets); his 
records have few examples of ‘ “long 7” before p and b’ (43); the prefix pro- 
‘is not well represented’ (58); genuine was noted in ‘few instances’ (68) (but cf. 


4 Settlement was not legalized till the treaty of 1791 (9). Swain County was not or- 
ganized till 1871 (8). ‘One of the older present residents of the area [western Swain County] 
states that his family came ... in 1882 when he was a boy, and that his parents had pre- 
viously settled in Cashiers Valley, having come there from South Carolina. ... Other first 
settlers of that area came from Burke County, North Carolina [about 50 miles east of 
Asheville] about 1883’ (11). In such a community one would expect dialect mixture, rather 
than any strongly local type of speech. Yet Hall characterizes an informant from this 
recently settled area as ‘a picturesque character of the remote and isolated Hazel Creek 
(Swain Co., N. C.), who in the author’s belief is one of the last of the old mountain men 
of the Smokies’ (29). 
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51.3 in the New England work-sheets); weak-stressed /i/ is not recorded before 
/-c/ (75) (but spinach is familiar enough); he cites few examples of the initial 
cluster in shrink, shrub, shrivel (99), one of the shibboleths of Southern speech 
(but shrank, shrunk appear in the New England work-sheets: 27.7, 27.8). Al- 
though Hall makes much of the necessity for a technique to put informants at 
their ease (2)—an indirect apology for not using work-sheets—the Atlas field- 
workers have found that work-sheets both speed up the interviews and provide 
a natural framework for questions about local culture. Random notations 
only waste time. 

In contrast with the Atlas, Hall spent the greater part of his time in the field 
on phonographic recordings—seven of his ten months in the Smokies. Such 
procedure is questionable: phonographic recordings are useful only if one is 
already expert in a language or dialect;> they waste time, for they must be 
transcribed impressionistically before they can be used; they leave out impor- 
tant forms and include much irrelevant and repetitious material. Attempts 
to fill in the gaps by dialect-test recordings, such as the fable of Arthur the Rat, 
are worthless. Such test-records are artificial, designed primarily for sophisti- 
cated informants, and far less natural than questions based on work-sheets. 
If Hall had used Atlas work-sheets during his ten months in the field, he could 
have made between fifty and eighty complete field-records, far more repre- 
sentative, descriptive, and manageable than 138 double-faced phonograph 
records, including 65 of ballads and other music and twenty of Arthur the Rat. 

Hall spent much time studying naive spellings in local manuscripts, and 
dialect-spellings in novels and sketches. Perhaps this type of study should 
be made: where no living speakers remain, or where the object of study is an 
earlier stage of the language, it is the only possible type of study. But so long 
as living informants are available—especially if the local culture is changing 
rapidly—they should be consulted and the books ignored. Besides, so-called 
dialect-spellings cannot be trusted: the writer—usually from another speech- 
area—will interpret the dialect in terms of his own phonemic system; and 
apparently there is a standardized literary ‘dialect-spelling’, largely respellings 
more nearly phonemic than conventional English orthography. As Orbeck 
discovered some time ago,® and Penzl and I have recently confirmed,’ ortho- 
graphic evidence at best can indicate only phonemic differences, and not always 
those. In the time he spent reading and annotating literary items, Hall could 
have made at least a dozen field-records from work-sheets. 

Hall could have stated historical information more compactly than he does: 


5 See Bloomfield, Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages 10 (Balti- 
more, 1942). 

6 Early New England Pronunciation, especially 7-10, 74-5, 141-3 (Ann Arbor, 1927). 

7 Penzl, The Phonetic Interpretation of Naive Spellings, read before the LSA, Chapel 
Hill, 1941; McDavid, Phonological Evidence from Naive Spellings in Southwestern Louisi- 
ana, read before the LSA, Indianapolis, Jan. 1, 1942. 

8 Thus in the English of southwestern Louisiana, /@/ and /5/ do not occur. Such spellings 
as tink, team for think, theme, and Mermentheau for Mérmentéau (a river) indicate the ab- 
sence of a phoneme /@/. But such words as then, those, always spoken with initial /d-/, 
I have never observed written with d-. 
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in his introduction is a short sketch of the settlement-history, but Chapters II 
and III also contain some historical data (49-50, 106). Much of these last two 
sections is purely speculative and could be safely omitted. 

Nowhere does Hall give a phonetic chart or indicate the values of the sym- 
bols he employs. Frequently he remarks, meaninglessly, that a symbol (he 
makes the error of identifying a PHONEME with a PHONETIC SYMBOL) has its usual 
American quality.2 Presumably he follows the editors of American Speech 
in using their modification of IPA; but he nowhere states this practice, nor does 
the use of this alphabet by others justify his not giving a phonetic chart or 
otherwise indicating the values of his symbols. Anyhow, the alphabet is 
inadequate, or he has inadequately mastered it: He declares that remember 
‘sounds very much like (r'membe)’ (53); treats voiceless /d/ as equivalent to 
/t/ (75); indicates only two degrees of retroflexion—full and zero; nowhere 
indicates aspiration; fumbles over transcribing the diphthong in law (381); 
indicates free nasality only three times (23, 24, 34) and ignores nasality as a 
morpheme-alternant in sandhi;! overlooks the glottal stop as an allophone of the 
/t/ phoneme, and uses the symbol only once (91), to indicate a prosodic feature 
of the colloquial affirmative response. 

(II) Hall divides his analysis into three parts: Chapter I, The Vowel Sounds 
of Stressed Syllables; Chapter II, The Vowel Sounds of Unstressed and Partially 
Stressed Syllables; Chapter III, The Consonants. This plan is defective: 
He ignores the difference, phonemic in English, between close juncture, internal 
open juncture, and external open juncture (compare syntax and tin-tax) ;“ pitch, 
not phonemic in English as regards single words, but possibly a phonetic criterion 
by which dialects may be set off from one another, he mentions only in passing; 
stress he mentions several times but gives no unified treatment.'"® The vowels of 
‘partially stressed syllables’ (medial stress) are best treated in English along 
with those of ‘stressed syllables’ (loud and reduced-loud stress), rather than 
with those of ‘unstressed syllables’ (weak stress). And since the consonant- 
analysis of English is easier than the vowel-analysis, and differs less from dialect 
to dialect, it would appear sound methodology to discuss the consonants before 
the vowels. 

For the stressed-vowel phonemes Hall uses a system of twelve ‘simple vowels’ 
and three ‘diphthongs’, employing two symbols for one simple-vowel phoneme, 


9 See 13, 14, 18, 22, 26, etc. The findings of Marckwardt and his colleagues demonstrate 
that the Middle West, long supposed .to be the center of ‘General American’, is clearly 
divisible into at least two sub-areas; Kurath, on the evidence of the Atlas records from the 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic states, replaces the old terminology with a division of 
American dialects into Northern, Central, and Southern. In any event, however, the 
only relevant norms for Hall’s study were those of Smokies speech; and the only scientif- 
ically valid procedure would be to describe the range of sounds within each phoneme of 
that speech. 

10 See James B. McMillan, Vowel Nasality as a Sandhi-Form of the Morphemes -nt and 
-ing in Southern American, American Speech 14.120-3. 

11 See Trager and Bloch, Lana. 17.225-6; Bloch and Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis 
35-6, 47. 

12 See Hall 13, 14, 19. 

18 As 13, 14, 19, 34, 43-4, 48, 51, 53, 61, 71, 74. 
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and for the first element of two of his diphthongs a symbol [a] which he does not 
use for any of the simple vowels. Time-honored though this analysis may be, 
it seems incomplete and bulky. Bloomfield described Chicago English in terms 
of nine discrete vowel symbols;'* Bloch and Trager required only six vowel 
symbols for Eastern and Western varieties of Central American;'* only six, more- 
over, are needed to analyze the vowel-system of my own dialect (that of Green- 
ville, S. C.), not greatly different from that of the Smokies. It would seem 
likely that the dialect Hall describes has fewer than twelve vowel PHONEMES, 
though undoubtedly he needs more PHONETIC SYMBOLS than he employs to 
describe the ALLOPHONES. 

More serious is the mistaken viewpoint at the basis of Hall’s analysis. Instead 
of recording the phonetic facts and conducting the phonemic analysis according 
to the forms occurring in Smokies speech, he appears to have made a partial 
analysis of his own speech, or of some Northern or Central dialect (possibly 
this is what he means by ‘normal American’), and classified forms according 
to the vowels with which they are pronounced in that dialect.6 Perhaps he 
adopts this device to facilitate the comparison of Smokies speech with English 
of earlier periods; it is inadvisable, however, to attempt comparisons before the 
dialect under examination has been thoroughly described; and this device of 
Hall’s makes systematic description of Smokies speech impossible. The fact 
that bulge and bulk always occur in the Smokies with the /u/ phoneme (Hall’s 
[u]) is indicated under his discussion of [a] rather than under [vu]. Where 
phonemic neutralization occurs before nasals—as sometimes of /i/ and /e/ 
(Hall’s [1] and [e]), sometimes of /e/ and /a/ (Hall’s [e] and [z])—the analysis 
is confused: he reports that ‘all degrees between [i] and [e] are represented’ 
before nasals (15); that ‘[e] is often raised to or toward [r]’ (19); and that ‘the 
opposite tendency to lower [e] to or toward [2] is also frequent before nasals’ 
(19). What these statements may imply is that there are two dialects in the 
Smokies, differentiated by the treatment of front vowels before nasals; in one 
of them, as in the South Carolina Piedmont, /i/ and /e/ are neutralized in these 
positions; in the other, /e/ and /a/. These phenomena could all be treated in 
one section. Similarly, Hall seems needlessly disturbed to find that only two 
front short vowel phonemes, one higher and one lower, occur before /-r/, and 
that each has a rather wide range of freely alternating allophones (16). Hall’s 


14 The Stressed Vowels of American English, Lana. 11.97-116. 

18 Lana. 223-46; Outline of Linguistic Analysis 50-2. [We have since come to the con- 
clusion, however, that the dialects in question, and perhaps most other dialects of English, 
can be more conveniently described in terms of SEVEN vowel phonemes. We should now 
transcribe the words in our table 2 (Lana. 17.243) as follows: pit /pit/, pet /pét/, pat /pxt/, 
pot /pit/, cut /két/, put /pat/; beat /bijt/, bait /béjt/, bite /b4jt/, Hoyt /hdjt/; bout /béwt/, 
boat /béwt/, boot /biwt/; idea /ajdih/, yeah /jéh/, balm /béhm/, law /léh/, huh /héh/; ... 
beer /bihr/, bear /béhr/, bar /b&hr/, bore /béhr/, burr /béhr/, boor /bGhr/. To the syllabics 
consisting of vowels + /h/ is to be added /xh/, as in ashen (contrast passion with /x/); 
to the series mirror /mirer/, merry /mérij/, marry /merij/, sorry /s&rij/, hurry /hérij/, jury 
/dztrij/, is to be added story /stérij/ (contrast glory /gléhrij/ with the syllabic of law). BB] 

16 ‘Hotel is always ['ho, tel] in the Smokies; it is included in this list [of forms with weak- 
stressed initial syllables whose syllabic is orthographically represented by 0] because 
General American is taken as the norm’ (57). 
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treatment of [x], like many conventional treatments, ignores the PHONEMIC 
difference between simple /a/, as in pat, hand (v.), and diphthongal /aj/ (pho- 
netically [ze]), as in bad, cash, hand (n.); thus /hizhéjnz orblék/ his hands are 
black, but /Sih4nzim Seatrajs-bAjsket/ she hands him the trash-basket.." In hand- 
ling the low-back vowels, Hall is particularly inept. He worries about a ‘choice’ 
between the symbols [a] and [pn] instead of attempting to describe the phoneme 
and its allophones. Here as elsewhere he is phonemically bound by his own 
system or that of his preceptors. In the Smokies, as in most of the upland 
South, the vowel of law is a diphthong—roughly [ng], phonemically /ow/; the 
vowel of father is a simple vowel, low-back and often extremely retracted {a], 
phonemically /o/. The extreme backness of the latter is likely to confuse a 
student working with inadequate phonetic apparatus.* In his analysis of the 
syllabic of law, Hall quite properly notes that it is often diphthongal, but naively 
asserts that it ‘suggests the diphthong [av]’, further evidence of being bound by 
his own phonemic pattern. In much of the upland South the syllabics of both 
cow and law are diphthongal; the former is generally upper low-front to mid- 
back (phonetically [s9Q]), the latter low-back partially rounded to mid-back 
(phonetically [ng], so that there is no confusion; any resemblance of the latter to 
the diphthong in Hall’s pronunciation of cow is irrelevant to a description of 
Smokies speech. The ‘striking . .. complete unrounding’ of the stressed syllabics 
in Florida, forehead, laurel, orange, etc. (33) is typical of the upland South.” 
Likewise the list of words in which ‘[o] rather than [9] occurs before r’ reflects 
usual Southern practice. The analysis of the preterites of ride, drive, rise 
/rid; driv, drdv; riz/ is a part of Smokies morphology, not of phonology. The 
instability of the [o1] diphthong is typical of the South Carolina Piedmont.”! 

The vowels with weak stress are handled even less systematically than those 
with loud stress. It is a commonplace that weak-stress vowels in English are 
very difficult to analyze; the only satisfactory attempt is that of Trager and 


17 See Trager, One Phonemic Entity Becomes Two: the Case of ‘Short A’, American 
Speech 15.255-8; Trager and Bloch, Lana. 17.239-41. Trager’s contrast, based on the 
phonetics of his own dialect, is between /a/ as in bade and /eh/ as in bad; the difference in 
our analyses reflects a different phonemic structure as well as different phonetic features. 
The significant linguistic fact is that such a phonemic difference—regardless of which analy- 
sis the phonetic features of the dialect demand—exists in many dialects of American English 
and should be noted when it occurs. 

18In the phonetic alphabet for the New England Atlas, one symbol was used for the 
low-back position, indicating (when unaccompanied by diacritics) a vowel with slight 
rounding. For other sections, two symbols are used, for rounded and unrounded low-back 
vowels. The differences between Atlas field-workers in transcribing low-back vowels 
(see the Handbook 126-7) suggests that each field-worker should know intimately the 
phonemic patterns of his own speech, and should prepare a descriptive phonemic analysis 
of the speech of each informant. 

19 See my study, Low-Back Vowels in the South Carolina Piedmont, American Speech 
15.146-7. 

20 See Kurath, Mourning and Morning, Studies for W. A. Read 166-72 (University, Louisi- 
ana, 1940). 

21In my dialect, forms of the types boy, quoii are dissyllabic, patterning like doughy, 
poet; forms of the type oil may be dissyllabic /éwil, é6wal/, or monosyllabic riming with the 
type call /éwl, kéwl/; the forms coin and cawin’ are homonymous and dissyllabic: /kéwin/. 
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Bloch.” Yet it seems obvious that Hall should not include medial and weak 
stress in the same division of his vowel-analysis; and the analysis of weak-stress 
syllabics in initial and medial syllables on the basis of orthography is not only 
poor methodology but a confession of defeat. Hall’s treatment of weak-stressed 
syllabics in final syllables is better; some attempt is made to list forms according 
to the vowel phonemes of Smokies speech, or at least according to allophones; 
but again there is too much emphasis on orthography. The analysis of the 
suffix-morphemes -ville, -land, -ment (71-2) largely ignores the relative positions 
of the suffix and the loud stress, which determine whether the morpheme appears 
in the alternant with medial stress or in that with weak stress; in the weak- 
stressed alternant of -ville the very dark /I/ is typical, not ‘extreme’ (104). The 
analysis of weak-stress /i/ before nasals in final syllables (74) should include 
organ and the proper name Morgan, both of which often have /i/ in the South 
Carolina Blue Ridge and in middle Tennessee. Captain is usually /k4pom/ 
rather than /kaptan/ (82) in rural Piedmont and mountain speech. Morpheme- 
alternation, rather than simple phonetic substitution, seems to be the explana- 
tion of forms of the types /féjvardjt/ favorite, /kdéverlid, -léd/ coverlet (75). 

Hall’s methodology is poorest in his chapter on consonants. Nowhere does 
he attempt to describe, even as inadequately as the vowels, the consonant-system 
of Smokies speech, but confines himself to differences between the Smokies and 
his undescribed ‘General American’. As elsewhere, many of the forms cited 
are poorly analyzed. That the comparative particle than has more than one 
form in morpheme-alternation (/San/ : /Sen/ : /en/ : /-n/) is well known, 
although the rules of this alternation have not been worked out. The standard 
local form of yeast in upper South Carolina is /fjst/ (86); /jijst/ is a learned form. 
In most of the South, Campbell and McCampbell are /kAmol, makimeal/. The 
transcriptions [kunt, dint, want] (88) couldn’t, didn’t, wasn’t, are ambiguous: 
from them one would infer monosyllabic forms, which seem improbable in the 
South; more likely—and frequently heard—are two-syllable forms with a weak 
glottal stop or glottal or velar spirant before a phonetically syllabic [yn] (pho- 
nemically /an/). Interpretation of the front glide in [@u] threw, as ‘perhaps the 
remnant of an old [r]’ is fanciful and unnecessary. Simplification of final con- 
sonant clusters could be best treated by stating what clusters occur after what 
vowels, stressed and unstressed (90). Such forms as a aunt, where literary 
usage would have an, are common in rural Southern speech.* Instead of listing 
‘excrescent’ homorganic stops following /m, n, p/ Hall should state the com- 
binations in which non-nasal consonants follow nasals; if such forms as /fénts/ 
fence, /wérmp6/ warmth, are normal in Smokies speech, there is nothing excres- 
cent about the clusters /-nts, -mp@/. If diphthongs are analyzed phonemically 
as short vowel plus semivowel, it is easy to explain such forms as Hall’s ['seower, 
\pewal, 'teewal] (93); one- and two-syllable variants of forms containing /-w/ 


22 Lana. 17.229-34; Outline of Linguistic Analysis 50. 
23 See, for example, Bloomfield, Language 131-4, for a check-list that might be used in 


framing work-sheets. 
24 Such forms are easily elicited from informants, and have been found in the composi- 


tions of college students in southwestern Louisiana. 
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diphthongs before final /-r, -1/ occur in free alternation in most Southern dialects. 
Following the diphthongs /ij, ej/, /1/ is often syllabic in the upland South: 
forms of the types /fijel/ feel, /jéjal/ Yale (lock) (94) are common. Hall does 
not cite the typical Southern cluster /sr-/ in forms like shrink, shrub, shred, 
though the cluster /sw-/ in such forms is twice cited (99). Allophones of the 
/t/ phoneme before weak-stressed /al, an/ (phonetically syllabic [], n]) are in- 
completely treated: Hall does not mention the apicalized glottal stop noted by 
Trager as an allophone of his /t/ phoneme and probably more common in the 
upland South than in the East. The alternation between such forms as 
éverwhat and whdtéver (or whatéver) is part of the morphology, not of the pho- 
nology. Concern whether éverwhére ‘represents’ everywhere or wherever (105) 
is unnecessary; that a form éverwhére is used in the Smokies in well-defined 
syntactic situations is the only relevant statement (and properly part of the 
syntax); what occurs in other dialects is unimportant. Postvocalic /-r/ de- 
serves a single treatment, among the consonant phonemes, rather than a treat- 
ment in several parts, some with the vowels and others with the consonants. 
Hall speculates about the future of postvocalic /-r/, but without maps or charts 
to support his speculations; contrast Bloch’s treatment of postvocalic /-r/ in 
New England.” 

(III) Many of Hall’s other analyses are weak. The undefined learned terms 
‘apheresis’, ‘aphesis’, ‘syncope’, and ‘metanalysis’ confuse rather than clarify 
his statements. It is unnecessary to suggest reasons for shortened forms like 
/kateliwe/ beside the longer /kataliiwcij/ Cataloochee (74); it suffices to state 
that both forms occur. The forms /bék-Ager, bdk-éjker/ buck-ague may indi- 
cate folk-analysis and analogical creation of agentive forms rather than phonetic 
development (79). The proper name Odus is not merely a folk-spelling, but 
occurs in well-to-do urban families. Hall cites many forms which suggest likely 
spelling-pronunciation or folk-analysis of book-words probably of limited 
occurrence: civilian (55), Italian, violin (56), microphone (61), incinerator (66), 
Zephyr (70), massacre, sabre (79), quadruple (88), cuckold (91). It is of doubtful 
relevance to cite pronunciations of place-names which could be learned only 
from chance encounter or from books: Arizona (25), Utah (31), Norfolk (32), 
Colorado (59), Idaho, Omaha (60), Alamogordo (N. M.) (81). Hall concerns 
himself too much with abnormalities, such as the exclamatory form /wij wén/ 
(phonetically ('wi: 'wa:n]), uttered by a girl of high-school age (40). Forms 
from sermons—/dérknés/ darkness (72), /andteaméjted/ ‘anathemated’ [?] 
(100)—or from songs—as /-ijn/ instead of /-ip, -in/ in the present participle 
(16)—are suspect: preachers and singers often use forms different from those of 
ordinary speech.”” Hyper-forms or attempted corrections may occur on phono- 
graph records when the informant tries to dress up his speech for outsiders: 


25 See The Phoneme ‘T’: a Study in Theory and Method, American Speech 17.144-8. 

26 Postvocalic r in New England Speech, Actes du IVe Congrés International de 
Linguistes 195-9 (Copenhagen, 1938). 

27 Thus in the Litany a New Haven Anglican priest uttered cowardice with medial- 
stressed final syllable: /kéworddjs/. 
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/ént/ for aunt (24); /stamp/ stamp (v.) instead of /st6mp/ or /st6wmp/ (26); 
/kéréktar/ character (61); /intaréstip/ interesting (64); the rarity on the disks of 
/&ks/ instead of the more formal ask (99); the pronunciation of orthographic / 
in calm, etc. (104). Work-sheets properly used would give field-records against 
which any such abnormalities might be checked. 

It is unnecessary to list all forms cited by Hall which occur outside the 
Smokies: he himself recognizes that Smokies speech does not differ greatly from 
many other Southern dialects,” though his preoccupation with the phonemic 
system of his ‘General American’ makes him emphasize apparently strange or 
quaint forms. But of the forms which he cites as rare, illiterate, only reported, 
or not appearing in his records, I use in my normal speech: /hjér/ here, hear; 
/dér/ dear, deer; /jér/ year; /wi8/ wish; /kér/ care; /cér/ chair, cheer; /skér/ 
scare; /pdwr/ poor; /jdwr/ your; /ndw-kawnt/ no-account (adj.); /tinosij/ 
Tennessee; /doréklij/ directly; /véjgres/ (never associated etymologically with 
either vigorous or vicious) ‘mean-tempered’; /kérpomter/ carpenter; /tdrpem- 
tdjn/ turpentine (both of these, as in all normal Southern pronunciation, with 
the medial syllable phonetically a.syllabic [m]); /rawkes/ ruckus; /fjbem/ 
even; /sébem/ seven; /alébem/ eleven; /hébem/ heaven; /smijin/ smidgen; 
/kénjar/ conjure; /Smbal/ humble; /jawmor/ humor; /fréjal/ frail (v.) ‘to thrash 
(a person) thoroughly’ (never associated with flail); /hdwlt/ hold (n.). I use 
jocularly or proverbially, as part of the folk-dialect: /wijponz/ weapons; /héwrs- 
pital/ hospital; /faren, fdrenar/ foreign, foreigner; /Sswr/ sure; /négin/ noggin 
‘head’; /korléjnij/ Carolina; /héwpgrij/ hungry. Many other supposedly rare 
forms occur outside the Smokies: /réjol, réjlij/ real, really, are common among 
middle-aged educated speakers in middle Tennessee. Bleat is always /bléjt/ 
among rural speakers in middle Tennessee and the South Carolina Piedmont. 
In most of South Carolina, rural informants recall the ‘Dutch oven’, and /Sbem/ 
isa common form. Despite Hall’s failure to hear it, /bér/ bear probably occurs 
in the Smokies; in middle Tennessee /bér-grAjs/ bear-grass is the common name 
for the yucca. In the rural South, /kémints/ commence is normal. The sur- 
name Jordan is often /jérden/. The form /éwl/ oil is very common. The 
three surnames Robison, Robertson, Robinson are homonymous in upper South 


28 In upland South Carolina, /st4mp/ and /st6(w)mp/ are never confused. One /stémps/ 
a letter but /sté(w)mps/ his foot. The latter form is locally often written stomp; the 
spelling stamp, as in Arthur the Rat (‘stamping her feet on the ground’), would encourage 
an artificial pronunciation. 

29 See note 3 above. If Hall’s methodology were sounder in the field and in analysis, it 
would be unnecessary to cite these forms with wider distribution than that indicated in 
the monograph. But relying largely on chance data collected without systematic work- 
sheets, and basing the analysis on a mythical ‘General American’ rather than on the usage 
of the Smokies area, Hall is suspect in his statements of distribution and social standing. 
The comparison with forms in the Greenville dialect may be instructive. Since Greenville 
is on the fringe of the mountain area, and was originally settled by much the same cultural 
groups as first settled the Smokies, any relic-forms current in Greenville should be carefully 
looked for in the Smokies. Moreover, since urban speech is ordinarily more susceptible 
than rural to external cultural influences, one should take with caution Hall’s labels of 
‘illiterate’, ‘uneducated’, and the like if the form so labeled is still currently respectable in 
Greenville. 
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Carolina and Louisiana upper-class speech: /rébersen/ or /rébesen/. Final 
weak-stress /-ij/ where other dialects would have /-9/ is by no means confined 
to the Smokies area: Saluda (the river, town, or county in South Carolina, or 
the town in North Carolina) is often /saliwdij/; a native of White County, 
Tennessee, said that the proper pronunciation of Sparta, the county-seat, was 
/sportij/; a native of Golconda, Illinois, called it /g3wlkéndij/. In the South, 
the morpheme -boro in place-names is nearly always /-bdra/. Mountain as 
/méwntip/ is frequent; Fountain Inn (Greenville Co., 8. C.) is often /fAwntip-in/ 
in local speech. Throughout the South the suffix-morpheme -ville in place- 
names is frequently preceded by the possessive: St. Martinville, Lousiana, is 
often St. Martinsville, in writing as well as in speech; I have heard my own city 
called /grijnzvel/. Among my schoolmates /njiwndjted/ for United was 
common. 

In addition, there are many clear errors of statement. In Heywood County, 
N. C., I heard forty (as usual in the South) with the syllabic of law, never with 
that of low. A shoat is not ‘a young pig’, but a half-grown animal, older than 
a pig but not yet a full-grown hog. A staple is not ‘a kind of nail’, but is used 
for quite different purposes. A /vérmoant/ varmint (vermin is only a book- 
word) is not any ‘wild animal or bird’ but only a small predatory animal, espe- 
cially one addicted to chicken-stealing, such as the fox, weasel, or skunk; some- 
times the word is used metaphorically, of a treacherous or unpleasant person, 
but I have never used or heard the form as descriptive of a bird. Okra has 
probably as wide social distribution as pneumonia. Hendersonville is in Hender- 
son County, N. C., not in Transylvania County. To léwrdte means ‘to censure’, 
not merely ‘to criticize’. The forms /skriwc/ and /skrawjen/ are best simply 
listed as forms, rather than explained by involved etymologies. It is the busi- 
ness of the descriptive linguist to state the forms that occur, not to invent in- 
genious explanations. 

In the four pages of Hall’s bibliography there are strange omissions. He 
does not list the records for the Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States, 
though Dr. Lowman’s work in western North Carolina might have improved his 
methodology. He does not cite any of the works on phonemic analysis, in 
LANGUAGE and its Supplements, by Bloomfield, Sapir, Swadesh, Twaddell, 
Bloch and Trager, and others. He overlooks the discussion of dialect geography 
in Bloomfield’s Language, and Kurath’s recent delineation of American dialect- 
areas.° He has apparently not consulted the Bibliography of Linguistic 
Geography in the New England Handbook, though the works of Bloch, Caffee, 
Daddow, Orbeck, and Penzl might have suggested better approaches. Of 
course, it is not necessary to append a ponderous bibliography to a descriptive 
linguistic study, but it is important that the author show familiarity with 
proved methodology. Among the list of ‘Dialect Novels, Stories, and Works 
Descriptive of Southern Appalachian Life and Culture’, one does not find 
Camack’s June of the Hills, descriptive of Heywood County life, or Mildred 
Haun’s The Hawk’s Done Gone, the truest representation of Smokies life in 
fiction and probably the only novel by a native of the area; nor does one find 


30 Mourning and Morning, Studies for W. A. Read 166-72. 
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any reference to the romances, short stories, and sketches of William Gilmore 
Simms, who was better than most authors at representing local dialect in litera- 
ture. For ‘Diaries, Journals, MSS’, and for ‘History and Geography’ Hall 
does not seem to have consulted the extensive Flowers collection of Caroliniana 
at Duke University, or to have made use of the work of Professor Odum and 
other rural sociologists at the University of North Carolina. 

It is possible that Hall’s induction into military service caused hasty publica- 
tion, which led to errors that might otherwise have been avoided. But no 
haste to publish can alone account for fundamentally bad methodology, both 
in field work and in analysis. And in Hall’s work these errors are particularly 
regrettable: the scattering of the younger natives and the dying of the older 
ones will soon make it impossible for a linguist to study the Smokies afresh. 
Consequently a reviewer, though applauding Hall’s energy and welcoming the 
information he collected, cannot approve his use of his informants or his analysis 
of his data. Perhaps, if the war ends early enough, Hall may make a more 
systematic study of Smokies speech before the last native informants are gone. 

Raven I. McDavip JR. 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


A MopeErRN HUNGARIAN GRAMMAR. By LestieC. Traany. (American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies: Committee on the National School of Modern 
Oriental Languages and Civilizations.) Pp. 255. Washington, D.C., 1942. 


This grammar is ‘modern’ only in the sense that the author describes the 
currently spoken literary dialect of Hungarian. But the technique of analysis 
seems in many respects to lag behind the latest developments in linguistics. 
The grammar is not systematic: that is to say, its author has not seen fit to 
analyze and arrange his material as a set of functionally interrelated terms. 
Rather, he presents a series of graded lessons with exercises which, he writes 
in the Preface, form ‘the first part of a larger work, to be published presumably 
within the next twelve months, which will fill the long-felt want of an exhaustive 
and scientific Hungarian grammar, and which will have the additional advantage 
of being suitable for pedagogical purposes.’ The reviewer, when faced with 
the choice of postponing judgment until the entire work has appeared, or of 
offering his tentative evaluation of an already bulky volume, has elected the 
second alternative in the hope that his critical discussion and at times differing 
interpretation of the available facts of speech may perhaps bring about an 
improved and more comprehensive finished work. 

There is an appendix at the end of the book which contains what the author 
calls a list of ‘the phonemes of Hungarian.’ In fact, however, this is merely a 
list of the sound-types or chief allophones of the language, not of its phonemes. 
For example, the sound-type [¢] (better written [x]—an unvoiced alveolo-palatal 
fricative), which occurs only after /p, f, k/ and before open juncture, is a posi- 
tional variant of /j/, and surely not a separate phoneme.! Again, [p], which 

1In the isolated word thlet [ixlet] ‘inspiration’, [x] also occurs. It is listed, probably 


because of the spelling, as an example of the phoneme /h/. But /h/ is always syllable 
initial by definition. It is true that one could analyze /h/ into two allophones: a syllable 
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always precedes /k, g/, is not a phoneme by itself, but merely one allophone of 
/n/, since [n] never occurs in that position. And if Tihany’s analysis is fully 
carried out, then why not call also [mM] a phoneme?—actually a labiodental 
variant of /m/ before /f, v/ (but not mentioned by him at all!). The Hungarian 
vocalism may be analyzed either into 14 phonemes, or into seven plus a supra- 
segmental length phoneme; but whichever view one prefers (Tihany the former, 
the reviewer the latter arrangement), both cannot be held simultaneously. 
Yet here is a list of seven short and seven long vowel phonemes plus the ‘second- 
ary phoneme’ [:], defined as ‘vowel quantity’. Another so-called ‘secondary 
phoneme’ listed by the author is ['], ‘primary dynamic stress’; but in Hungarian 
stress is not phonemic, i.e. it does not serve to distinguish any meanings, but 
only to signalize juncture of a certain type. A more thorough study of com- 
plementary distribution and of the distinctive features of the Hungarian system 
is necessary before a list of its phonemes may be claimed to have been established. 

The body of the book consists of thirty-two lessons, each of which contains 
a bit of grammar, a vocabulary, and three types of exercise—Hungarian sen- 
tences, their translation, and questions in Hungarian about the first exercise. 
The vocabulary of some 2000 items and the exercises are eminently practical, 
and nothing further need be said about them here. The rest of this review will 
concern itself with the grammar. 

That monster, mentalism, well known in linguistic circles everywhere, rears 
more than once its ugly head. There isn’t much use in saying, for example, that 
the subjective conjugation is used ‘when the finite verb is not followed or pre- 
ceded, either in the sentence or in the speaker’s mind, by a definitely identified 
direct object’. The ‘speaker’s mind’ cannot be examined for a direct object. 

This brings us to the treatment of the Hungarian case system. This com- 
plicated subject may be dealt with in several ways. The purpose in each 
treatment, of course, is to state all the pertinent facts in the simplest manner. 
Tihany uses a terminology and an approach which may be illustrated by the 
following: ‘Interior local relationship is expressed with the aid of three cases: 
the inessive, which has the ending -ban or -ben, is the ‘“‘in-case”’; the illative, 
which has the ending -ba or -be, is the “into-case”; the elative, which has the 
ending -bdl or -bdl, is the ‘‘out of-case’”’.’ Apart from certain tacit assumptions 
that this formulation contains, it is also unnecessarily cumbersome. A simpler 
discussion is Hall’s, who merely lists the suffixes (‘pure-relational suffixes not 
requiring an auxiliary vowel’) and doesn’t bother to endow his examples with a 
local habitation and a name. A treatment much simpler still and more system- 
atic would be to set up a small number (here six) of opposed terms, each with a 
given function in the language. 

It is hard to discover the principle of arrangement in this book. The first 
lesson contains a discussion, first, of the verb lenni ‘to be’; second, of the equa- 
tional type of sentence; third, of the use of the definite article. The second 
lesson begins with the conjugation of three verbs, continues with a discussion of 





initial [h], and a syllable final [x]. But for reasons that become clear only after a study 
of the morphology, it is better to class [x] in all positions as an allophone of /j/. Cf. my 
fuller discussion in SIL, vol. 1, no. 13 (1942). 
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vocalic harmony, and ends with a description of interrogation. Lesson number 
three describes the types of conjugation, the accusative case, and the demon- 
strative pronouns. It may be doubted if a student will have any conception 
of the system of the language after reading such disconnected bits of grammar; 
and the learning process, at least in the reviewer’s opinion, is made thereby 
more, not less, difficult. The forthcoming two-thirds of this book, the author 
promises, ‘will present Hungarian phonemics, accidence, word-formation, and 
syntax in a scientific manner.’ Why, then, this arbitrary arrangement in the 
first part? Why present the identical material twice, once scientifically and 
once otherwise? 

Certain formulations in the grammar could be both more comprehensive and 
more exact. The author writes that ‘since these thirty-two lessons have been 
put together in haste in order to provide a textbook for instruction in summer 
school, they may contain small typographical imperfections as well as inad- 
vertant omissions in the matter of grammatical detail.’ The number of typo- 
graphical errors is unusually large, but these, like the ‘inadvertant omissions’, do 
not really matter. What does make a difference, however, is that Hungarian 
receives here a traditional, mentalistic, unsystematic treatment, as opposed to a 
modern rigorously systematic linguistic description. Apart from Hall’s short 
analytical sketch, there exists nothing like a scientific grammar of Hungarian 
for English speakers. On the other hand, there are excellent descriptions of 
part or all of this system in other languages—by Laziczius, by Lotz, by Novak, 
and others. <A new scientific grammar should be written with the aid of these, 
to be sure; but better to rely on no other workers in the field than to repeat the 
sins of aprioristic grammarians of old. 

This reviewer may have acted in the manner of the angry whales to whom 
the author refers in his Preface; it is needless to say that in pommelling his tub 
the purpose was truly to assure safe passage for the ship he is about to launch. 
Tihany, more than any linguist in this country, has the means and the oppor- 
tunity of producing the sorely needed scientific description of Hungarian. 
We look forward with interest and with confidence to his successful performance 
of this difficult task. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





NOTES 


Franz Boas, a signer of the Call which led to the founding of the Linguistic 
Society of America, and the Society’s President in 1928, died on December 21, 
1942, at the age of 84. 

He was German by birth. His early training was in physics and geography. 
At the age of 25 he spent a year with the Eskimos on Baffin Land; at this time, 
his interest turned to anthropology and linguistics. He came to the United 
States in 1886. From 1896 on he taught at Columbia University. 

He worked in various branches of anthropology. Most interesting to lin- 
guists, perhaps, were his studies of what is popularly called ‘race’. We can no 
longer plead ignorance as an excuse for the brutal and harmful superstitions on 
this theme, such as prevail in most communities and not least in our own. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution to science, and, at any rate, the one we can 
best appreciate, was the development of descriptive language study. The na- 
tive languages of our country had been studied by some very gifted men, but 
none had succeeded in putting this study upon a scientific basis. The scientific 
equipment of linguists, on the other hand, contained few keen tools except the 
comparative method, and this could not yet be here applied. Boas amassed a 
tremendous body of observation, including much carefully recorded text, and 
forged, almost single-handed, the tools of phonetic and structural description. 
This achievement is briefly and modestly summarized in the Introduction to the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 40; Washington, 1911). The progress which has 
since been made in the recording and description of human speech has merely 
grown forth from the roots, stem, and mighty branches of Boas’ life work. Boas 
himself tended this growth: he taught William Jones, Truman Michelson, Ed- 
ward Sapir, and others now living, and with unfailing kindness he helped many 
who were not formally his pupils. 

All this arose from his immediate greatness as a man. Above all, Boas was 
good; his kindness and generosity knew no bounds. He cast a saintly blessing 
over his family, his friends, and his students. He fought with supreme valor 
against any evil that came within his ken. He gave all his strength unflag- 
gingly to the search for truth. Those who knew him, seeking for the best ex- 
ample of a man of science as a member of society and as a citizen, will think of 
Franz Boas. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


Word has reached us from Copenhagen of the recent death of two great Euro- 
pean linguists in that city. Viaao BrgnDAL, a professor at the University of 
Copenhagen, died on December 21, 1942; Stamunp Ferst, a German scholar 
living as an exile in Denmark since the beginning of the war, died in the early 
spring of 1943, at the age of 77. 


The following comment on the progress of our Society was contributed by 
Raupw Marcus of Columbia University, one of our Foundation Members: 
198 
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Next year the Linguistic Society of America will celebrate (however quietly) the twen- 
tieth anniversary of itsfounding. As one who has been an interested though not very active 
member of the Society from its very beginning, I feel impelled to make a few informal com- 
ments on some tendencies of linguistic scholarship in this country, as they show themselves 
in the publications of the LSA. Incidentally, it is only human to rejoice at the marked 
progress made by American scholars in this field, and it is only fair to recognize that much 
of this progress is due to the stimulating contact we have had with courageous refugees 
from Nazi-poisoned Europe. 

I note the gradually achieved ascendance of the mechanistic school over the mentalistic. 
On the whole the temporary domination of the mechanists seems to be a healthy reaction 
against certain romantic extravagances of the early days of linguistics. But with the best 
will in the world and with only the dullest and most toy-like ax to grind, I cannot help feeling 
that there is bound to be a swing to a more mentalistic approach to the study of language. 
I believe that this shift is made inevitable by the new insights we owe to the synthesis of 
anthropology, psycho-analysis, Gestalt psychology, symbolic philosophy, and other such 
fields. The late Edward Sapir was one of the imaginative linguists who realized the in- 
adequacy of a severely mechanistic approach to the study of linguistic patterns and 
changes.! 

Another tendency, which present-day linguistics shares with the social sciences, is an al- 
most pathetic anxiety to be precise, formal, schematic, and technically ‘correct’ (in a some- 
what sartorial sense). This tendency I presumptuously attribute to the inferiority com- 
plex (really simplex) which the social sciences feel in comparing themselves with such 
magisterial sciences as physics. I often find myself being amused by, and privately dis- 
respectful toward the substitution of ‘vocalic phoneme’ for ‘vowel’, of ‘prosoposeme’ for 
‘personal ending’, and the like. I hasten to admit that there is profit in distinguishing 
between ‘phonemic’ and ‘phonetic’ and in trying to achieve a maximum of accuracy, con- 
sistency, and economy. But let us not be too self-conscious about our ‘scientific’ termin- 
ology or take it too seriously, lest some brilliant and irreverent innovator knock us from 
under our portentous vocabularies. A word is a word is a word, as even Gertrude Stein 
would admit. 


By a recent amendment to the War Production Board’s Order L-244, the pub- 
lishers of ‘small’ journals (a class including LANGUAGE) are limited in their con- 
sumption of paper for the last three quarters of the year 1943 to an amount not 
exceeding the amount used in the corresponding period of the year 1942. Since 
the size of LANGUAGE 18.4 (November-December 1942), for reasons of economy 
now no longer valid, was considerably reduced from the average size of a quar- 
terly number, the new amendment means that the current volume will be cor- 
respondingly small. 


1 [It is to be noted, however, and remembered by those who regard the undisputed great- 
ness of Edward Sapir as an argument in favor of ‘mentalism’, that although Sapir’s termin- 
ology and his interpretation of linguistic patterns emphasized the psychological correlates 
of the facts of speech, his METHOD—his manner of observing, recording, and classifying those 
facts—was always rigidly ‘mechanistic’. What ‘mechanists’ usually criticize in the work of 
‘mentalists’ who lack Sapir’s profound knowledge of scientific procedure is the circularity of 
their argument: the explanation of a linguistic fact by an assumed psychological process for 
which the only evidence is the fact to be explained. If ‘mechanism’ is inadequate because of 
its insistence on objectivity and its occasionally somewhat nervous avoidance of common 
terms with undesirable psychological connotations, surely ‘mentalism’, with its failure to 
separate inference from observation and its tendency to substitute imagination for analysis, 
is less adequate still to the task of teaching us how language works. The ‘mechanists’ have 
been blamed for being more interested in the facts of speech than in the possible conclusions 
to be drawn from them. May not the ‘mentalists’ be blamed for the converse preposses- 


sion?—BB] 
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It is clear that space in our journal, never more than barely sufficient to meet 
the needs of scholarly production, will now be still more precious. The Editor 
hopes, however, that all or nearly all articles accepted for publication can still be 
printed in extenso. If lack of space should make it necessary to postpone the 
publication of an article for longer than the customary period of waiting, the 
author’s understanding of the situation will help him to suffer the delay with 
patience and forbearance. 


Members of the Society are asked to note the new addresses of the SEcRE- 
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THE LINGUIST AS A TEACHER OF LANGUAGES 
Mary R. Haas 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


[Commonly recommended methods for learning a foreign language are inadequate 
because most people are not equipped to solve the problems that inevitably arise. 
The best results are obtained through imitation of a native speaker under the 
guidance of a trained linguist. Principles first used in recording American Indian 
languages have been applied to the teaching of oriental languages with unexpect- 
edly good results.] 


I 


Today there is a greater need than ever before in the history of the world for 
learning foreign languages—especially the languages of the Orient—and for learn- 
ing them as quickly and as efficiently as possible. Yet at every turn we en- 
counter the belief that oriental languages are so mysterious and so intricate that 
they simply cannot be learned, at least not by English-speaking people. Re- 
cently I heard an American woman say to her Chinese companion, ‘You know 
that we could never learn Chinese!’ I did not hear the reply; but it might 
well have been, ‘If thousands of Chinese can learn English, why can’t Americans 
learn Chinese? Surely English must be as difficult for the Chinese as their 
their language is for you.’ The truth is that we consider the languages of the 
Orient impossible to learn because we feel no actual need for learning them; 
whereas Orientals in every part of Asia do feel a need for learning English and 
therefore learn it. As soon as we take a real interest in the Orient and in other 
once-remote parts of the world, we shall be as well able to learn their languages 
as Orientals are to learn ours. 

However, even if someone has this interest, he will encounter many obstacles 
in his attempts to learn an oriental language. The chances are that he will find 
no trained teachers of the language; and what may discourage him still more, 
he will probably find very few textbooks, all or nearly all so badly designed as 
to be quite useless. How then is he to learn the language? 

Popular advice on this problem runs something like this: “The best thing to do 
is to go to the country where the language is spoken and pick it up there. If you 
cannot do that, perhaps you can find someone who has lived there and persuade 
him to teach you. Or there may be a native speaker of the language somewhere 
in this country who could give you lessons.’ Let us see what is likely to happen 
to someone who adopts advice of this kind. 

Suppose first that he can go to the country where the language is spoken. 
Here he will try to acquire it by ‘absorption’ or with the help of a native teacher. 
We have all known immigrants who learned English by this method; we have 
observed their bewildering pronunciation and their jumbled grammar; and yet, 
in the face of our experience, most of us still believe that this is the best way to 
learn a foreign language. If the student is exceptionally gifted, he will acquire 
some knowledge of the language simply by hearing it constantly spoken around 
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him; but unless he can afford to spend many years of his life in the foreign country 
and is willing to keep up his efforts to learn the language, he is likely to have only 
fair success. Westerners often assume that Orientals are willing to accept 
almost any mispronunciation of their languages (since these are virtually ‘un- 
pronounceable’ anyway); but in fact our mistakes are just as ridiculous to them 
as theirs are to us. Others like to think that Orientals will overlook our mistakes 
because they are too polite to laugh at us; but if we want to escape at least covert 
ridicule we must return the Orientals’ politeness and do them the courtesy of 
trying to speak their languages correctly. The truth is that many Westerners 
who have learned an oriental language by ‘picking it up’ in Asia so mispronounce 
and misconstrue it that they are scarcely understood except by those natives 
who know enough English to anticipate and make allowances for their mistakes. 

If the student finds it impossible to go to the country where the language is 
spoken, he may decide instead to employ the services of a returned traveler as 
teacher. If the latter really knows the language well and speaks it fluently and 
correctly, then he can be considered the equivalent of a native speaker. But 
how is the student to judge of this important matter? How is he to be sure that 
the returned traveler is not one of those Westerners whose speech the natives 
consider comical or even incomprehensible? Any assurance which the traveler 
himself may offer on this point is obviously worthless. 

Finally, the student may be lucky enough to find a native speaker 
of the language who is willing to teach him. Now surely, we might suppose, 
he will be able to learn the language well; but again there is a snag. To learn 
a language from a native speaker one must have a technique for eliciting the 
proper information from him, and a method for analyzing and organizing the 
information when the speaker has supplied it. Few people have this technical 
equipment; yet without it, a student cannot hope to make much headway. Even 
in the matter of pronunciation—in some ways the most superficial of the dif- 
ficulties facing him—he can make little progress unless he has been trained in 
general phonetics; for the native speaker, to whom of course all the sounds of his 
own language are ‘natural’,! cannot explain to the student why and in what 
respects he mispronounces, or tell him how to produce the sounds which happen 
not to occur in the student’s language. The guidebooks that have been written 
to assist the student are often more confusing than no help at all. One such 
book, written for Europeans learning Thai (Siamese), can come no closer than 
this to a description of the voiceless unaspirated stops k, t, p: the first is ‘3 
and 3} K’, the second is ‘a mean between the sound of T and D’, the last is ‘3 
and 4 B.” 

At this point we seem to have reached an impasse. Is there then no method 
for learning a difficult foreign language without adequate textbooks and trained 
teachers? 

The answer is an inspiring one: any language can be learned, quickly and cor- 
rectly, by a trained linguist working with a native speaker, whom he treats not 


1 This applies to native speakers of English as of other languages. A Thai girl studying 
in this country was once encouragingly told to pronounce th ‘naturally’. 

2B. O. Cartwright, The Student’s Manual of the Siamese Language 10-1 (rev. ed., Bang- 
kok, 1930). 
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as a teacher but purely as a source of information. The linguist is thoroughly 
trained in phonetics and in grammatical analysis; in the most favorable case 
he has already analyzed one or more languages before he approaches the one to 
be learned. His method is simple. He persuades his informant (the native 
speaker) to talk in the foreign language; he listens carefully, and writes down 
what the informant says in a phonetic alphabet, which he converts as soon as 
possible into a practical orthography (a phonemic transcription); he compares 
and analyzes the forms of the new language; and classifies them in terms of its 
own grammatical system, without reference to the grammar of English or of 
any other language previously known to him. Moreover, the linguist imitates 
everything the informant says, and keeps on imitating until the informant is 
completely satisfied with his pronunciation; it is by this means that he learns 
the language—not by asking the informant how he makes this or that sound, or 
why he speaks a sentence in this way and not in that. 

A more detailed discussion of the method is to be found in two booklets re- 
cently issued by the Linguistic Society of America: Outline Guide for the Practical 
Study of Foreign Languages, by Leonard Bloomfield; and Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis, by Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager. The first of these tells 
how the relevant information is most efficiently obtained from a native speaker; 
the second tells how the information, once obtained, is most efficiently analyzed. 


II 
Many of the fundamental features of the method described in these booklets 


were first developed in the study of American Indian languages, which often 
present unusually difficult phonetic and grammatical systems. Those who 
have used the method to analyze and describe American Indian languages have 
known all along that it could be applied with equal success to any language, 
written or unwritten; but this fact has only recently been proved. Proof came 
when a group of scholars (several of whom had previously worked on American 
Indian languages) were engaged by the Intensive Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies to apply this method to the study of 
oriental languages. 

The successful application of the method to the analysis and description of a 
number of oriental languages was notable in itself. But equally important was 
the demonstration that the method is also useful in teaching—more useful, in 
fact, than almost any other previously tried. For the latter purpose it may be 
used in two ways: 

(1) The students may participate with the linguist, under his direction, in 
the analysis of the language to be learned. If the linguist himself is new to the 
language, the students and he learn it together; if he has already studied it, 
they follow in his footsteps. In either case his function is that of a guide: he 
shows the students how to get the necessary linguistic material from the in- 
formant, leads them to infer the grammatical structure from the examples they 
collect, helps them to analyze and classify what they have recorded. At the end 
of such a course the students not only have a good knowledge of the language, 
but are equipped to learn any language in the world by their own efforts. Those 
who have once acquired this technique regard it as a priceless treasure. 
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(2) The linguist may study the language by himself, analyze the linguistic 
material in advance, and organize the grammar for presentation to his students. 
The informant is still necessary to act as a model for imitation, but the linguist 
now actively teaches instead of only guiding. 

The first of these methods is indispensible for teaching those who wish to 
master the technique of linguistic analysis and to engage in linguistic research 
of their own. (It is to such students that the booklets by Bloomfield and by 
Bloch and Trager are most useful.) The second way is, strictly speaking, a 
teaching method adapted to the particular language; it therefore produces faster 
results for those interested primarily in the given language, and is much better 
suited to the needs of students who are not far enough advanced to do research. 
It is the second method which promises to be the more widely used in teaching 
specific languages. 


III 


Since many persons have come to regard this method of teaching a particular 
language as superior to the traditional methods of instruction, it may be of 
interest to describe some of its more important characteristics. 

In the first place the teaching is done by a trained linguist, working with the 
assistance of a native speaker—except, of course, in the rare cases where the 
native speaker is a linguist himself. Two questions should be answered at this 
point: (1) If the linguist has learned the language, why does he need the help 


of a native speaker?—because not even the best grammar-book or dictionary 
can replace the native speaker’s unique knowledge of what can be said in his 
language in any situation; and because students should be allowed to imitate 
only a native speaker’s pronunciation. (2) If a native speaker, for these two 
reasons, must be always present, why is it necessary to have a linguist alsop— 
because only a linguist has the technical knowledge necessary to help the students 
in their imitation and in their learning of the language. No one, simply by 
virtue of speaking a language, can describe its phonetic system or analyze and 
correct a foreigner’s mispronunciation; no one, simply because he is fluent him- 
self, can present the grammatical structure of his language in such a way as to 
lead others to fluency by the shortest possible route. Only a linguist can do 
these things. 

The actual teaching procedure varies according to the special requirements of 
the language to be taught and the experience of the linguist in charge of each 
course. In what follows I shall describe the procedure used for my own classes 
in Thai.* Other linguists, teaching other languages, would modify my practice 
here and there, perhaps omitting some features of it or introducing innovations 
of their own; but all would probably agree on the principles that underlie the 
procedure. 

Students in the Thai classes are first of all taught to use a phonemic notation 
for writing the language, so that they may concentrate on pronunciation from 


3 My study of Thai was made possible by a fellowship from the National School of Modern 
Oriental Languages and Civilizations, under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. My intensive courses in this language at the University of Michigan 
have been sponsored by the Council’s Intensive Language Program. 
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the very beginning. Until they are sufficiently advanced to begin the study of 
the traditional native system of writing, they carry on all their work with the 
use of this phonemic notation. This practice reflects one of the basic assump- 
tions of our method: SPEAKING MUST COME BEFORE READING. 

About half the students’ time is devoted to class work of the more traditional 
kind, with grammatical discussion, word study, translation of Thai into English 
and of English into Thai, drill on troublesome points of grammar, and the like. 
The other half of their time is spent on drill intended to develop good pronuncia- 
tion and, later on, the ability to converse in Thai. (My classes have been 
small. Where classes are larger, students must be divided into groups of not 
more than five or six for the drill work.) The drill consists of three kinds of 
exercises: (1) EXERCISES OF IMITATION train students to imitate exactly what 
they hear, so that they may be understood by native speakers; (2) EXERCISES 
OF DICTATION train students to write down what they hear, so that they may 
improve the sharpness of their perception and equip themselves to record new 
words even before they have learned the traditional native alphabet; and (3) 
EXERCISES OF RECOGNITION AND RESPONSE train them to understand and answer 
what they hear, so that they may gain experience in the actual use of the language 
as a means of social intercourse. All of these exercises are conducted by a native 
speaker (with or without the linguist’s supervision), so that the students always 
hear the language spoken under the most favorable conditions. 

Experience has shown the three types of exercises to be so interwoven in their 
benefits that an improvement in one kind of skill means an improvement in the 
other two kinds also: as a student’s pronunciation improves, so do his ability to 
record words in the phonemic notation and his ability to recognize and respond 
to what he hears. 

Note that a student does not practice the pronunciation of words by himself 
until he is well able to do so. In the exercises of imitation he must always 
listen to the informant and imitate exactly what he hears, practicing each word 
until the informant is satisfied with his pronunciation. Later on he may at- 
tempt to pronounce words and phrases which he has not heard; but if he flounders 
too much, he must return at once to the imitative process. This method may 
seem needlessly slow and over-careful; but it is only by such training that a 
student can acquire the sort of pronunciation which any native speaker—even 
one who knows no other language—will understand. Imitation can hardly be 
overdone; whereas bad habits formed in practicing alone may resist all efforts 
to correct them. 

The exercises of dictation are intended to improve the student’s ability to 
hear, not his ability to spell. In the early stages of the work the informant 
dictates only words which the class have already studied; a little later he dictates 
short sentences containing familiar words, then sentences containing new words, 
and finally whole passages with old and new words mingled. In the later stages 
the student begins to learn how to correct his own mistakes by comparing the 
troublesome feature of a new word with a similar feature of some word already 
known. Thus, if he cannot readily identify the tone of a new word, he asks the 
informant to pronounce the word beside one whose tone is known to him, and 
continues this process until he finds a known word whose tone matches that of 
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the new one. By a similar procedure he can determine any phonetic feature 
that he meets with—the timbre of a vowel, the aspiration or non-aspiration of a 
consonant, and soon. When he has acquired facility in this kind of work he is 
on his way to competence in handling the language. 

Exercises of recognition and response may begin quite early. In the first 
stages the informant reads Thai sentences which have already been studied in 
class, and the student tries to give an English translation as quickly as possible. 
When the student can understand through hearing everything that he has learned 
through reading, he has made an important forward step. Later the informant 
asks simple questions in Thai, to be answered by the student in the same lan- 
guage. In the final stage, the informant and the student engage in actual 
conversation; this wili of course be as simple or as difficult as the student’s 
advancement allows. 

All three types of exercise are given concurrently. When the student has 
become proficient in all three, he can understand a native speaker, he can make 
himself understood, and he can write down any word in the language, whether 
or not he has heard it before, in the phonemic notation which he has learned. 
These three skills give him not only a fair practical command of the language, 
but also the tools which will enable him to learn more and more of the language 
as readily as a native speaker does. 

After the student has learned several hundred words and has acquired reason- 
able facility in conversation through the use of the phonemic writing alone, 
then—but not until then—he begins to learn the traditional system of writing. 
For this purpose he does not absolutely need to have achieved the degree of com- 
petence here assumed; but if he has achieved it, his progress in learning the native 
system of writing will be far more rapid. Indeed, his background knowledge of 
the spoken language puts him practically on the same footing with native speak- 
ers when they, as children, begin the study of their traditional writing system. 
Peculiarities and irregularities in the native spelling can nearly always be most 
easily explained through the use of the phonemic writing, so that this remains a 
useful tool even when the student is learning to supplant it by the traditional 


orthography. 
IV 


It has been my experience, and the experience of others teaching by similar 
methods, that students like to learn a foreign language in this way. They 
acquire a good knowledge of the spoken language, and their progress in the writ- 
ten language is unusually rapid as a result. Their daily contact with a native 
speaker, their continual efforts to understand him and to make him understand, 
give them a sense of reality, and the assurance that they are actually on the way, 
from the very start, toward practical mastery of the language as a means of inter- 
course with native speakers. The ability to converse in a foreign language— 
surely the most important single benefit to be derived from language study—is 
too often neglected or taken for granted. It comes only through long, laborious 
drill, through constant hard work; but most students are willing, even glad, to 
do what is required of them, because they see quite clearly—or can easily be 
made to see—the practical usefulness of these lessons. 
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E. H. Sturtevant and Grorce L. TRAGER 
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In LaneuaGE 18.259-70 (1942) we began a discussion of the question whether 
Hittite of the time when our texts were written distinguished phonemically be- 
tween syllabic and consonantal uandz. On account of lack of direct evidence 
concerning these sounds in anteconsonantal and final position we confined our 
attention to the antevocalic position, and considerations of space compelled us 
to postpone the presentation of evidence concerning +. Our present purpose is 
to discuss the evidence concerning the latter phoneme. 

Sturtevant has collected evidence to show! that at the time in question Hittite 
had only three vowel phonemes, a, u, and 7, although there were five vowel 
signs, a, u, %, e, and 7. He concluded from the available evidence that at the 
time when the language was reduced to writing there was only one back-vowel 
phoneme and that, accordingly, the signs u and % were equivalent at all periods 
of the language. In the early period, however, there were clearly two front 
vowels, e and 7, and traditional spelling maintained the old orthographic distinc- 
tion to a considerable extent even after the change of Early Hitt. e to 7. 

This traditional use of the vowel sign e and of the syllabic signs containing 
e (e.g. ne, te, en, el) has restricted the alternation between certain of the possible 
orthographies for 7 before a dissimilar vowel; the distribution of the several 
orthographies differs greatly from what we have observed in studying u before 
a dissimilar vowel. In particular we are confronted with one problem that had 
no analogue in our former paper. Such a pair as ti-i-e-iz-zi ‘he takes his stand’ 
and ti-ya-an-zi ‘they take their stand’ pretty certainly represented in the early 
period [tjetsi] and [tjantsi] or [tietsi] and [tiantsi]; while there is no reason to 
suppose that the 3d pl. form was any different from this at the time when our 
texts were written, variant writings of the 3d singular indicate either [titsi] or 
[tijitsi] alongside of analogical [tiatsi] or the like. Since neither [titsi] nor [tijitsi] 
contains 7 before a dissimilar vowel, we postpone our treatment of these and 
similar forms to pp. 217-20 below. Analogical forms with [-atsi] are, on the other 
hand, included in Tables 2 and 3 (pp. 211-5). 

Table 1 corresponds to Table 1 of our article on Hittite u Before Vowels; ? 
it lists 19 different ways of writing 7 (or, as the case may be, of writing 7, y, zy, 
or 7yy) before dissimilar vowels. Some of these orthographies are very common, 
but they grade off to two that we have found in one occurrence each, namely 
(6) u-e-t-ya[-at-tin] (KUB 19.1.2.49) and (19) pt-e-i-ya-an-zi (KUB 12.19.3.14). 

In Table 1, C stands for any consonantal initial of a syllabic sign. 

The assignment of forms to orthographies (7), (8), (10), (13), (15), and (19) is 
in part a reflection of the traditional practice of transcribing with 7 all syllabic 
signs that may be used indifferently for syllables containing 7 or e. There is no 


1 Lana. 18.181-92 (1942). 
2 Lana. 18.260 (1942). 
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doubt that ¢-an-zi belongs to (7), since the sign t contrasts with the sign te; 
but pt-an-zi and ha-a-li-aS might as well be assigned to (9), since the same signs 
(pt and Iz) do duty respectively for pe and le, which the syllabary does not possess. 
Hence orthography (19) might as well be typified by Ce-e-i-ya, since the one 
citable form might be transcribed pé-e-i-ya-an-zi. Orthography (16) contains 
the sign pf in its two known occurrences, pt-e-ya-na-u-wa-an-2t (KUB 11.13.5.14) 
and pt-e-ya-zt (KUB 13.9.3.5); consequently we might group these two forms 
with (18) Ce-e-ya, and eliminate (16) from the table. It would be possible to 
classify separately all forms containing such ambiguous syllabic signs, but this 
would considerably complicate the tables, and I do not see that our following 
tradition in this respect introduces any logical fallacies, particularly since the 
distinction between e and 7 was purely orthographic at the time when our texts 
were written (see above). 


TABLE 1 


(1) 2 ku-i-us ‘quos’ 

(2) e ku-e-us 

(3) ya hu-u-ya-an-zi ‘they run’ 

(4) 2-ya hu-u-t-ya-an-zi 

(5) e-ya u-e-ya-at-tin ‘drive’ (imperative 2 pl.) 
(6) e-t-ya u-e-t-ya-at-tin 

(7) Ci ti-an-zi ‘they take their stand’ 

(8) Ci-2 §i-i-u-na-as ‘god’ 

(9) Ce ne-an-za ‘led’ 
(10) Cz-e pt-e-an-za ‘given’ 

(11) Ce-7 hé-i-ti-un ‘rain’ (acc.) 
(12) Ce-e hé-e-un 

(13) Ci-ya ni-ya-an-zi ‘they lead’ 

(14) Ce-ya ne-ya-an-21 

(15) Ci-i-ya = tt-t-ya-an-zt 

(16) Ci-e-ya __ pt-e-ya-na-u-wa-an-zt ‘to be giving’ 
(17) Ce-i-ya _—_ne-t-ya ‘is led’ 

(18) Ce-e-ya  ne-e-ya 

(19) Ci-e-i-ya pt-e-i-ya-an-zi ‘they give’ 


Table 2 gives variant spellings of identical or partially identical words in which 
i or y is preceded by a consonant. In this and the next table a reference is given 
for each orthography cited except a few that are especially common, and two 
references are given if we know of more than one occurrence. In the headings 
of Tables 2 and 3, C stands for any consonantal phoneme and V for any vocalic 
phoneme except 7. For convenience we write 7 in the headings to stand for 
i, y, or ty as the case may be. The equations of each table are arranged in three 
groups, identical forms in which wu follows 7, identical forms in which a follows 2, 
and approximate equations which involve different forms of the same word. 

The alternation between (7) Cz and (13) C7-ya is so extremely frequent that we 
may safely assert that complete material would show (7) beside every occurrence 
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of (13); although for the verb zabhiya- ‘fight’ we have noted only the spelling 
za-ah-hi-ya-an-zi ete., no scholar would be surprised to find za-ah-hi-an-zi or the 
like. For this reason we have included in Table 2 only a few typical instances 
of this alternation. With this exception we have recorded all the exact equa- 
tions we have noticed between any two of the orthographies listed in Table 1. 
We have not, however, read through all or even a majority of the published 
texts for this purpose; our material is certainly incomplete. 


TABLE 2, Ciu 


(7) pt-ti-e-ni, KUB  2.2.2.50; (8) &-i-ti-na-a8, KUB 28.45.6. 
KUB 17.21.4.12, etc. 15.3 

(8) pt-t-t-e-ni, KUB 23.77.2.56; 
27.67.3.47. c. (11) hé-t-u-un, KBo. 3.7.2.25. 

(7) Si-t-na-as, KUB 108.8; (12) hé-e-ti-un, KUB 25.23.4.57. 
11.9.4.12, ete. (12) hé-e-un, KUB 16.29.2.3. 


TABLE 2, Cia 


(3) Su-up-ya-ah-hi, KUB 20.24. (13) nu-un-tar-ri-ya-a8-ha-a, 
3.8. KUB 10.48.1.3; 25.12.6.12. 


-uv-pt-ah-hi oe. Jakess 
(7) bees tal Bi, er ae. . «) wbtiawel eh wee 
. ? eer ate erie Dl s 42. 


(13) Su-up-pt-ya-ab-bi, KUB 20. (3) Si-i-hi-il-ya-a8, KBo. 5.2.3. 


24.3.18, 25; 20.59.1.13, etc. 47 
(3) pt-18-ya-az-21, KUB 7.60.2. (13) &%-hi-cl-li-ya-as, KBo. 5.2.3. 
13. 52, 59. 
7) pt-e8-8i-az-zi, KUB 8.38.2.16. ; 
he oe e8-8i-ya-z2i, passim. ' (7) nt-an-za, KUB 24.1.1.12. 
(14) pt-e8-Se-ya-(az-)zi, KBo. 2.3. (9) ne-an-za, VBoT 243.12; 
1.19; 6.4.1.41, ete. KUB 7.12.87, ete. 
; ; (12) ne-e-a-za, KUB 9.7.1.13. 
(3) an-dur-ya-aS, KUB 8.75.1. (14) ne-ya-an-za, KUB 9.28.3. 
12. 13. 
(13) pl a RUE SI. . * @ teeta one 
mic (10) ha-a-li-e-as, KBo. 6.2.3.48.4 
(3) na-ah-Sar-ya-an-21, KUB 24. (13) ha-a-li-ya-aS, KBo. 6.3.3. 
6.2.8. 52. 
13) na-ah-sa-ri-ya-an-z1, KBo. 5. 
sal itis l. (7) Geri-at, KUB 1.93.12. 


4-e-r1-ya-at, KUB 1.1.4.4. 
(3) nu-un-tar-ya-as-ha-as, KUB GY Rae 
2.9.6.4, 7. m. (7) ha-a8-ti-as, KUB 30.15.1.1. 


8 Bhelolf, ZA NF 9.170-81 (1936), prefers to read DINGIR-LIM-i~i-na-a8, which would 


scarcely affect our point. 
4 The tablet has tu instead of li, but Hroznf¥, CH 58 fn. 1, is surely right in thinking that 


li was intended. 
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ha-aS-ti-ya-aS, KUB 30.15. 
La. 

im-mi-an-da-an, KUB 1.138. 
1.10. 

im-mi-ya-an-da-an, KUB 1. 
13.1.21, 2.58, etc. 
ir-ma-li-at-ta-at, KBo. 3.4. 
1.13. 

ir-ma-li-ya-at-ta-at, KBo. 3. 
4.1.6, 2.20. 
1-ya-an-ni-an-za, VBoT, 24. 
2.23. 
1-ya-an-ni-ya-an-za, 
20.87.1.14. 
kar-pt-an-zi, KBo. 6.2.3.22; 
6.6.1.9, etc. 
kar-pt-ya-an-21, KBo. 6.6. 
1.32. 

kar-di-aS, KBo. 3.7.1.26. 
kar-di-ya-as, KUB 29.1.2. 
35. 

kar-tim-mi-az, VBoT 24.3. 
44, 

kar-tim-mi-ya-az, KUB 14. 
8.1.37; 30.34.4.9. 
ka-ru-v-i-li-a’, KUB 30.34. 
3.3. 

ka-ru--i-li-ya-aS, KUB 30. 
34.3.5. 

ki-an-ta KBo.  5.1.2.19; 
KUB 25.18.2.13, ete. 
ki-ya-an-ta KUB 2.13.1.16. 


li-in-ki-az, KUB 30.31.1.16. 
li-in-ki-ya-az, KUB 15.42. 
2.10; 30.31.1.41, etc. 
li-in-ki-an-te-eS, KBo. 6.34. 
3.16. 

li-in-ki-ya-an-te-eS, KBo. 6. 
34.4.1. 

me-mi-an KUB 14.1.1.24, 
37, etc. 

me-mi-ya-an, KUB 14.8.1. 
36, 2.11, etc. 


KUB 


y. 


99. 


(7) 


(13) 


(7) 


(13) 


(7) 
(13) 


(14) 


(7) 
(13) 
(15) 


(7) 


(13) 
(15) 


(7) 
(13) 
(15) 


(7) 


(15) 


(9) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 


(18) 


(9) 


(12) 


TRAGER 


me-mi-as, KUB 14.14.1.36, 
2.18, etc. 

me-mi-ya-as, KUB 14.8.1. 
33, 44, etc. 


Si-na-ap-%1-as, KUB 30.31. 
3.31, 

Si-na-ap-si-ya-aS, KUB 9. 
22.3.21; 30.31.3.23, etc. 


im-mi-an-zi, KUB 9.39.1.5. 
a(m)-mi-ya-an-zi, KBo. 6. 
34.1.32, 2.21, ete. 
am-me-ya-an-z1, KUB 11. 
25.3.6. 


ti-an-zi ‘they place’, passim. 
ti-ya-an-z1, passim. 
ti-i-ya-an-zi, KUB 2.5.1.30. 


ti-an-zt ‘they take their 
stand’, passim. 

ti-ya-an-21, passim. 
ti-1-ya-an-z1, KUB 2.8.5.38; 
10.3.2.17, etc. 


pt-an-zi, passim. 
pi-ya-an-21, passim. 
pi-i-ya-an-zi, KUB 2.8.5.35; 
20.76.1.27. 


§a-pt-a-an-za, KUB 12.58. 
4.6. 

$a-pt-i-ya-an-za, KUB 12. 
58.4.3. 


ne-an-zi, KUB_ 5.1.2.108; 
5.6.2.46, ete. 

ne-e-a-an-21, KUB 23.72.2. 
23. 

ni-ya-an-2i, KBo. 2.3.1.38. 
ne-ya-an-21, KUB 2.3.3.28, 
11.22.5.11, ete. 
ne-e-ya-an-zi, KBo. 6.26.1. 
38. 


zé-an-ta-az, KUB 25.23.1. 
28. 

2é-e-an-ta-az, KUB 25.23.1. 
17, 48. 











(18) 
(14) 
(14) 


(18) 


(9) 
(13) 


(10) 
(19) 


(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


(17) 


. (12) 
(14) 


(17) 


w. (38) 
(7) 
(7) 
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zi-ya-an-da-az, HT 1.4.40; mn. (12) 2zé-e-an-da, KUB 10.92.2.9; 
KUB 10.21.4.8. 25.1.6.8. 

2é-ya-an-ta-az, HT 1.4.1; (14) 2é-ya-an-ta, KBo. 4.9.1.23; 
KUB 9.31.4.9, etc. KUB 2.6.4.15. 
2é-ya-an-ta-za, KUB 7.24.1. (18) 2é-e-ya-an-ta, KUB 7.43.6. 
7; 25.24.2.11. : : 

shiney. Wii 4IGM. (12) oe KBo. 5.1.1. 
- (18) 2é-e-ya-an-te-it, KBo. 5.1.1. 
za-as-hé-az, KUB 24.4.1.12. 29, 3.3. 


za-a8-hi-ya-az, KUB 24.3.2. ; ‘ 
22. . (13) tm-mi-ya-an, KBo. 3.5.1. 


56. 


| - - , 5 . 
‘ - ” sic ses (14) im-me-ya-an, KUB 7.54. 
pt-e-1-ya-an-z1, 19. 210. 


3.14.5 


ne-e-a-11, KBo. 3.41.2.12; 
peg a 4.14.2.15, (14) %-e-Se-ya-at-ta-[at], KUB 29. 
26, 3.28. 1.1.38. 

ne-ya-rt, KUB 1.1.4.11;8.3. rr. (13) pf-ya-u-e-ni, KBo. 5.8.3.10; 
2.13, ete. KUB 23.83.3. 
ud-ne-e-an-za, KBo. 3.1.1. (15) pé-t-ya-u-e-nit, KUB 14.16. 
35. 3.34; 19.30.4.6, etc. 


(13) t-e-&-ya-at-ta-at, KUB 9. 
34.1.18. 


ud-ni-ya-an-za, KUB 1.16. . (18) ti-ya-u-e-ni, ‘we place’ 
2.62; 2BoTU 23A3.45. KBo. 4.4.4.47; KUB 14.15. 
ud-ne-ya-an-za, KUB 11.1. 3.38. 

3.10. (15) ti-i-ya-u-e-ni, KBo. 4.4.4. 
ne-e-a-at, KUB 31.79.1.8. 35; KUB 14.16.3.6. 


ni-ya-at, KUB 26.43.1.52. 
ne-ya-at, KUB 5.22.25; 14. 
4.2.5. 

ne-i-ya|-at], KBo. 3.6.3.54. 


ne-e-an, KBo. 3.34.1.21. 
ne-ya-an, KBo. 3.21.2.15; . (17) ne-t-ya, KBo. 4.9.2.10; 


KUB 29.7.2.50. KUB 25.18.2.8. 
ne-i-ya-an, KUB 29.11.2.9. (18) ne-e-ya, KUB 8.81.2.7. 


(13) pt-ya-na-u-wa-an-z1, KUB 
2.5.2.24. 

(16) pt-e-ya-na-u-wa-an-21, KUB 
11.13.5.14. 


TABLE 2, Cia (APPROXIMATE EQuaTIONS) 
hur-tal-ya-i, KUB 12.11.2. (13) 7-la-a-li-ya-mi, KUB 13.3. 
7 2.18. 


at oe ag Hi ms ww. (9) im-me-at-tt, KUB 21.5.3.15. 
hu-ur-tal-li-an-zi, KUB 10. (13) im-mi-ya-az-2i, KUB 7.1.1. 


40.4.5; 20.11.2.4, 19. 27; 9.6.1.7, ete. 


5 Since some scholars separate these two forms from those listed above under equation 
dd, we have not combined the two groups, although the change of e to 7 must have made 


them homonymous. 
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The equations of Table 2 prove that, in the position after a consonant, all the 
orthographies of Table 1 that occur in that position are interchangeable. In 
several instances we can cite only one equation to prove that a particular or- 
thography belongs with the others; (11) appears only in equation c, and (19) 
only in equation 77. Orthography (10) is coupled with (19) in equation 72, 
but it appears elsewhere only in equation 1. These three orthographies are all 
extremely rare and so the paucity of direct evidence about them is not sur- 
prising. As to (10) and (11), the mere fact that at the time when our texts were 
written there was no phonemic distinction between e and 7* would be enough to 
establish their equivalence to each other and also to (8) and (12), and orthog- 
raphy (12) appears in no less than ten equations. 

The only one of the first six orthographies of Table 1 that appears in Table 2 
is orthography (3). All of them, however, appear in Table 3, which gives 
variant spellings of identical or partially identical words with 7 or y preceded by 


a vowel. 


TABLE 3, Viu 


a.(1) ku-t-ui, VBoT 24.2.21; KUB 
9.22.2.40, etc. 
(2) ku-e-us,KBo. 65.1.1.31, 38. 


TaBLE 3, Via 


b. (2) pdr-ku-e-an-na-as, KUB 26.42. (4) hu-u-t-ya-an-za, KBo. 5.8.1.13, 
3.3. 3.43, etc. 
3) ee KUB 17. f. (3) bu-u-ya-an-zi, KUB 10.17.1.29; 
a. 25,32.2.18, ete. 
c. (3) ha-az-ga-ra-ya-za, KBo. 2.13. (4) hu-u-i-ya-an-21, KUB 25.32.1. 
1.10. . 28. 
(4) oe 2-ga-ra-t-ya-ea, KBo. 2.13. g. (3) pdr-ku-ya-a’, KUB 5.6.2.61. 
ane + ir-ku-i- §, KUB 5.6.3.4. 
(4) ha-az-ga-ra-i-ya-za, KBo. 2.13. 2) ieeeges 
1.19, 2.3. h. (8) ta-ya-az-zi, KBo. 6.3.3.26. 
(4) ha-az-ka-ra-a-i-ya-za, KBo. 2.7. (4) ta-t-ya-zi, KBo. 6.12.1.11. 
1.26. (4) ta-a-i-ya-zi, KBo. 6.8.2.2; 6.11. 
1.13. 
d. (3) bu-ya-nul-un], KUB 19.39.2.4. (4) da-a-i-ya-zi, KBo. 6.4.4.41; 6. 
(4) hu-u-i-ya-nu-un, KUB 14.16. 6.1.33. ete 


3.13. (4) da-i-ya-zi, KUB 13.9.2.16. 


e. 8) Bees een sinemeie 7. (3) u-ya-nu-un, KUB 14.3.2.58. 
(3) hu-u-ya-an-za, KUB 2.3.2.22. <2) see a, SR. 
(4) hu-i-ya-an-za, KBo. 3.29.1.17; 7. (4) hu-u-t-ya-&, KUB 5.1.3.55. 

KUB 9.34.1.19. (5) hu-u-e-ya-%, KUB 15.23.1.9. 


6 See above p. 209. 
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k. (4) u-t-ya-at-tin, KUB 14.8.2.18; 
14.12.2.6, etc. 
(5) wt-e-ya-at-tin, KUB 14.14.3.36.7 
(6) wu-e-i-ya[-at-tin], KUB 19.1.2. 
49,7 


TABLE 3, Via (APPROXIMATE 
EQuaTIon) 


l. (3) pdr-ku-ya-a-tar, KUB 1.16.2. 
67. 

(4) pdr-ku-t-ya-ta-at, KUB 24.8.1. 
31. 


The equations of Table 3 prove that the first six orthographies of Table 1 are 
equivalent to one another. Equations d-7 of Table 2 prove that orthography (3) 
is equivalent to orthographies (7), (13), and (14). Hence,in view of the inferences 
drawn on p. 214, we must conclude that all nineteen orthographies of Table 1 
are equivalent to one another when they occur medially. 

Further comment is in order on some striking features of Hittite orthography 
that come to light in these two tables. 

(1) Neither in our equations nor elsewhere have we found a single intentional 
instance of the vowel sign 7 before the phoneme a (cf. below p. 220) ; we always find 
the syllabic sign ya (3, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19), the vowel sign e (2, 10, 12), 
or a syllabic sign ending in 7 or e (7, 9). Conversely the phonemic series 7a is, 
in the great majority of its occurrences, written with the sign ya, either alone 
or preceded by 7, e, Cz, Ce, or some combination of these. The only surprising 
part of this situation is the strict avoidance of the sign 7 before a. 

(2) The vowel sign 7 is also rare before the phoneme u; we have cited four 
instances in the first three equations of Table 2, and we have record of ku-t-us 
(see equation a of Table 3) in six passages. We can add two instances of ta-a-i- 
u-ga-as (KBo. 6.2.3.28; 6.3.3.27), one of da-a-i-ti-ga-aS (KBo. 6.6.1.42), half a 
dozen of pa-i-u-e-ni (KBo. 17.1.2.18), pa-a-i-u-e-ni (KBo. 2.2.2.46; 6.29.2.25), 
pa-a-i-u-wa-ni (KBo. 5.3.4.12), pa-a-i-i-en (KBo. 3.45.1.8), and pa-i-t-u-en 
(KBo. 3.60.3.11), and the examples of initiai 7-% cited below (p. 216). The 
variants ta-a-ti-ga-aS (KBo. 6.3.3.31) and pa-a-u-en (KUB 23.21.2.27, 3.4) sug- 
gest that inherited y between a and wu was lost and that the forms with 7 in this 
position are analogical restorations.* 

(3) All signs containing e are rare except in words that in Early Hittite con- 
tained the phoneme e; while Hitt. neya/e- ‘lead’ contains the sign 7 in about one 
tenth of its recorded occurrences, the stems tiya- ‘place’ and tiya- ‘take one’s 
stand’ contain only 7, ya, 7-ya, and 7-7-ya in about 225 occurrences,® except for 


7 See Gétze, KIF 1.176.48. 

8 At any rate HG 111 (§104b) requires some revision. 

® We exclude from this count all instances of 3d sg., pret. 3d pl., and of final -en-z7 in the 
pres. 3d pl., since these forms involve problems that call for further consideration. Of 


course we are not here interested in the stems dai- and te- ‘place’. 
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one instance of te-ya-an-te-e§ ‘placed’ (KUB 10.91.3.16). This difference in 
treatment reflects, of course, the former phonemic distinction between e and 7.!° 

In the initial position before a dissimilar vowel we find very little alternation, 
and that little seems to be due to the traditional retention of e. 

In the position before u we find yugan ‘yoke’ written 2-t-kan (KBo. 3.41.2.6), 
i-t-ga-an (KUB 7.8.2.8; 7.11.2), dat. 7-ti-ki (KUB 13.5.2.21). The word yugas 
‘yearling’ is written 7-ti-ga-aS (KBo. 6.3.3.27, 29, 31, 33; 6.26.2.32, 40, 41), and 
its derivative appears as 7-i-ga-as-Sa-a (KBo. 6.26.3.16). Both of the words 
are etymologically connected with Gk. fvyév ‘yoke’ and fedyos ‘pair of animals’.” 
Contrasting with them is the name of a vegetable or its seed e-wa-an (KBo. 
4.2.1.10), e-u-wa-an (KUB 29.1.3.9; 29.4.2.63); although the etymology of this 
word is quite unknown, it is fair to infer that the spelling with the sign e is his- 
torically justified. 

Initial ya or za is almost exclusively written i-ya. This appears in only a few 
words, but two of them are very common; 7-ya-ah-ha-ri ‘I go’, 3d sg. 2-ya-at- 
ta-(ri), 3d pl. i-ya-an-ta-(ri), etc., has been recorded in seventy occurrences and 
we have counted twenty instances of the extended 7-ya-an-na-i, 3d pl. 7-ya-an- 
ni-(ya-)an-zi, etc., while 7-ya-mi ‘make’ shows these initial signs over 350 times. 
In KBo. 5.6.2.27 we read 1-i-an-ni-i8 ‘he went’, but surely the second part of the 
ya sign has been omitted by mistake. Forms of 7-ya- ‘make’ with the initial 
sign group i-e- do not contain the phoneme a and therefore do not constitute 
exceptions to the statement at the head of this paragraph; we shall have to dis- 
cuss them presently. Another word with initial 7-ya is the word for ‘sheep’ or, 
perhaps, a kind of sheep, °’’7-ya-an-za; we have not seen any variant spelling. 
Rare words with this initial pair of signs are 7-ya-ra (KBo. 3.34.2.34), 7-ya-a8- 
ha-at-ta (KBo. 5.6.4.3), i-ya-da (KUB 4.4.1.14), 7-ya-a-ta (KUB 12.63.2.29), 
i-ya-at-ti-uS (KUB 10.91.3.15), 7-ya-at-ni-ya-an (KUB 29.1.4.18), 7-ya-at-nt-ya- 
an-da-a§ (KBo. 6.11.1.8), 7-ya-at-ni-ya-an-te-e§ (KUB 29.1.4.20). We have 
found initial e-ya- only in ““e-ya-an (KBo. 6.2.2.62 and seven other occurrences), 
*8e-ya (KBo. 6.3.3.2; KUB. 7.23.2, etc.), dat. “Se-ya-ni (KUB 12.19.3.17; 
25.33.1.8), alternating with “e-a-an (KUB 7.18.4; 27.67.3.67, 4.9), dat. °e-a-ni 
(KUB 27.67.3.70). Here again we may surmise a historical justification for e 
instead of expected 7. 

Since the nearly exclusive use of 7 before u and of 7-ya where the vowel a 
follows 7 fits in with what we have found in medial position before these two 
vowels, and since there is no apparent reason for a difference in the treatment 
of the phoneme 7 before them, we may safely assume that initial 7-% and i-ya 
differ only in the vowel. This has been the opinion of a number of scholars” 
from Hrozn¥ down, but proof has been lacking. 

We conclude that at the time when our texts were written the nineteen orthog- 
raphies of Table 1 all denoted a single phoneme, either alone or along with 
other phonemes. This was presumably a phonetic [i] or [j] according to circum- 
stances that are largely unknown to us. It is highly probable that hu-u-ya-an- 


10 See Sturtevant, Lana. 18.181-92. 
11 See Austin and Smith, Lana. 13.1046 (1937). 
12 See Sturtevant, HG 55 f. and fn. 44. 
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zt = hu-u-t-ya-an-2i stands for [xujantsi] or the like and ta-ya-az-zt = ta-i-ya-zt 
for [tajatsi]. It is almost equally probable that zé-an-ta-az = zt-ya-an-da-az 
should be pronounced approximately [tsiantats]. Whether %-t-na-a§ = 
§i-1-%-na-a§ stands for [sjunas] or [siunas] we have no way of knowing, and 
ku-t-ug may be either [kwius] or [kujus]; in these and many other words the 
phonetic treatment of the phoneme 7 may have varied with the nature of the 
preceding word (cf. Sievers’ Law"*). 


Excursus 1. Earty HItrirE ie AND eye BECAME 1. 


If Early Hitt. e became 7 and, if later Hitt. z and y were allophones of the same 
phoneme, we might expect ye to become 7. Inherited eye presumably lost y at 
the same time as aya from earlier ayo," and then the contracted e became 7. 
It would not be strange, however, if eye in verb forms was restored in Early 
Hittite and subsequently changed to 7 by way of iyi or yi. We cannot, however, 
take any of these changes for granted; there are other possibilities. Fortunately 
the traditional orthography preserves traces of sevefal archaic forms. 

In the pret. 3d pl. of the ya- stem verbs we find such forms as t-e-mi-i-e-ir 
(KBo. 4.4.3.22; KUB 1.1.3.18) ‘they found’, hal-zi-i-e-ir (KUB 29.1.1.25) 
‘they called’, ha-an-da-li-i-e-ir (KBo. 4.4.3.63) ‘they dared’ (?), hu-(u-)2-e-tr 
(passim) ‘they ran’, 78-hi-i-e-ir (KBo. 6.34.1.26) ‘they bound’. All will agree 
that in Hittite of the time when the language was reduced to writing these forms 
were pronounced [wemjer] or [wemijer], etc. 

A parallel spelling from an eya-verb is ne-i-e-ir (KUB 26.79.4.9) ‘they led, 
turned’. Whether or not pesseya- ‘throw, release’ had inherited e before y, 
we may recognize the influence of eya- verbs in the form pt-e-e-Se-1-e-ir (KUB 
24.4.2.1). These two forms, supported by similar 3d sg. forms, confirm our con- 
jecture that at the time when Hittite was reduced to writing there were pret. 
3d pl. forms like [nejer]. 

That both classes of verbs had monosyllabic -ir in the pret. 3d pl. at the time 
when our texts were written is indicated by such spellings as u-e-mi-ir (KBo. 
3.34.2.24; KUB 19.67.1.8), hu-ul-li-ar (KBo. 3.18.2.8) ‘they smote’, me-mi-ir 
(KBo. 3.4.1.10; 3.18.2.1, etc.) ‘they said’, pt-e3-Si-ir (KUB 12.63.1.32), pt-i8-Si-ir 
(KUB 12.26.2.6), and especially pt-e3-Sir (KBo. 2.6.4.16; 2.8.1.19, 3.9, etc.). 

Intermediate between these two kinds of spelling are such forms as hu-u-e-ir, 
hu-ul-li-e-ir, me-mi1-e-tr, etc. 

The equivalence of these various orthographies in later Hittite led to the occa- 
sional use of -7-e-ir in writing the pret. 3d pl. of verbs that had no historical 
claim to the 7, e.g. e-ku-i-e-ir (KUB 17.10.1.20) ‘they drank’ beside e-ku-ir 
(KUB 17.5.1.10); kar-pt-i-e-ir (KBo. 6.6.1.23) ‘they raised, mustered’ beside 
kar-pir (KBo. 3.56.8). A similar explanation is available for da-a-i-e-ir (KBo. 
6.34.1.27) ‘they placed’ beside more common da-a-ir; but this verb shows the 7 
in pret. 3d sg. da-a-i§ and elsewhere, and so it may be traditional rather than 
analogical in da-a-t-e-ir.' 

13 See Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 32 and fn. 2. 


14HG 111 f. §107. 
15 The alternative form ti-i-e-ir must, of course, come from the suppletive stem tiya-. 
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The 3d sg. pres. and pret. of the ya- and eya- verbs present a closely parallel 
set of forms. Long forms reflecting Early Hitt. -ye- or -eye are ju-ul-li-t-e-1t 
(KUB 14.15.1.29), ku-u8-Sa-ni-t-e-iz-zi (KBo. 6.3.2.48) ‘hires’, pt-e-e8-8-1-e-2t 
(KUB 1.16.3.16), &-ya-at-ta-ri-i-e-iz-zt (KBo. 6.3.2.45) ‘he seals’, %-1-e-i2z-27 
(KUB 7.53.3.9) ‘he presses’, ti-t-e-iz-zt (passim) ‘he takes his stand’, tt-t-e-27 
(KUB 1.13.1.46), pret. ti-i-e-t¢ (KBo. 5.8.1.35), t-e-ri-t-e-iz-zt (KBo.3.67.4.4) 
‘he summons’. The later pronunciation with 7 is more accurately written in 
ku-(u8-)8a-ni-iz-2i (KBo. 6.2.2.27, 4.10; 6.3.4.3), pt-e§-8-2¢ (KBo. 6.3.1.23; KUB 
30.34.3.14), éi-tz-2i (KBo. 3.29.1.13; 6.2.2.61; 6.26.4.24), t-e-mt-iz-zi (KBo. 
3.34.1.12; 6.2.3.35, etc.), w-e-mi-2i (KBo. 6.2.4.12), t-e-mi-it (KBo. 3.7.1.20; 
KUB 14.1.2.62), and in many similar spellings. 

There are, however, two sets of 3d sg. forms from ya- verbs that cannot be 
identified with those cited in the last paragraph or with each other. The very 
frequent forms like ti-ya-zi, ti-ya-az-zi, ti-i-ya-zt ‘he takes his stand’, pret. ti-ya-at, 
ti-t-ya-at, and %-e-mi-az-zi, &-e-mi-ya-(az-)zi ‘he finds’, pret. ti-e-mi-ya-at, %-e-mi-1- 
ya-at obviously represent analogical forms based upon the Ist sg. tiyamz and 
wemiyami (epmi : epzt = arnumi : arnuzi = tiyami : tiyazi). Such forms have 
been treated in the body of this paper. 

We have still to discuss spellings like 78-ki-ya-iz-zi (HT 1.1.88; KUB 9.31.2.36) 
‘he anoints’, pt-e§-%i-ya-iz-zt (KBo. 6.5.4.16; KUB 14.3.4.23), pt-18-8-ya-iz-2t 
(KUB 9.28.2.16), pt-i8-8i-i-ya-iz-2t (KUB 9.28.4.19), &-ya-iz-2t (KUB 2.3.2.53), 
Si-t-ya-iz-zi (KUB 7.53.3.20), Si-ya-tt (KUB 14.15.2.3; 21.15.1.20), tar-ku(m)- 
mi-ya-iz-2t (passim), ta-(a-)a$-ta-Si-ya-iz-zi (KBo. 4.3.3.21; 5.4.1.29; KUB 
21.5.3.32) ‘he whispers’, pret. ta-a3-ta-%i-ya-it (KUB 14.17.2.6), ti-ya-iz-2i 
(KBo. 6.26.3.22) ‘he takes his stand’, tu-(u-)hu-(uS-)3-ya-it (KBo. 2.5.1.2; KUB 
19.13.1.30; 19.37.2.9), du-hu-&-ya-it (KBo. 5.8.3.17) ‘he stood his ground’, 
ur-ki-ya-iz-zt (KBo. 6.10.3.30) ‘he traces’, wa-ag-ga-ri-ya-iz-zt (KBo. 5.9.2.16, 
26) ‘he rebels’. 

In HG 54 §43 Sturtevant assumed that in these forms, and also in tt-ya-27 
etc., the sign ya stood for ye. In this way it seemed possible to read [tijetsi] 
in all the recorded forms (including ¢i-i-e-iz-zi and ti-iz-zt) except only ti-ya-az-zi, 
ti-i-ya-az-z1, and the like. In view of our demonstration that early ie became 1, 
this interpretation of the evidence is no longer attractive even for the early 
period, and in any case it has to be admitted that there is no clear evidence for 
ya in the value of ye or yi.'® 

Since the sign ya certainly has the value [ja] in countless passages and since it 
is not known to have any other value, we must rather read [tijaitsi] etc., whether 
we suppose that [ai] is phonetically diphthongal or dissyllabic. It happens that 
Later Hittite presents a perfect model for such an analogical formation. 

It has been known since 1928” that Hittite verbs with 3d sg. in -a-2z-27 and 
3d pl. in -an-z7 correspond to some Indo-European thematic class, and Sturte- 
vant showed in 1929" that this group must be the IE verbs in -dyo/e-. It fol- 


16 The nearest approach to such evidence known to us is ti-i-e-e3-ki-iz-zi beside t-i-va-i5- 
ki-mi; but see below (p. 220). 

17 Gétze, Madd. 81-100. 

18 Lana. 5.8-14. See HG 226-8 and, most recently, Lana. 14.245-7 (1938). 
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lows that Hitt. a-ru-wa-a-iz-zi ‘he bows down’, beside Gk. a&p&ra: ‘prays’ (IH 
?erwazye-), comes from Early Hitt. arwayezt; the change from ye to 7 occurred 
after a as well as in other positions. At the same or an earlier time the loss of y 
between like vowels changed the 3d pl. of these verbs from -ayanzt to -anzt 
(whence ar-wa-an-zi). If we assume that in Early Hittite these verbs formed 
the pret. 3d pl. with -ayer the change of ye to 7 would give the recorded forms, 
such as ha-at-ra-a-ir and ha-an-da-ir. 

Evidently the old aya- verbs furnished the model for the pres. 3d sg. in -yaiz7; 
Early Hitt. arwanzi : arwaizzi = tiyanzi : tiyaizzi. Just so in the pret., arwer : 
arwait = tiyer : tiyait. 

If the nom. pl. of the 7-stems was the same in Indo-Hittite as in Indo-European, 
Hittite must have lost y between like vowels at a very early date, and, at the 
time when the language was reduced to writing, the nom. pl. in -es must have 
had the same number of syllables as the nom. sg. in -is. Upon the change of 
Early Hitt. e to 7 the two cases must have become identical, although we should 
expect to find a traditional preference for writing e in the plural against 7 in the 
singular. ‘This is, in general, the state of affairs in our texts. In the nom. sg. 
such spellings as a-ra-u-wa-an-ni-e§ are comparatively rare,” but in the nom. 
pl. such spellings as the following prevail: me-ik-ki-e§ (KBo. 3.28.2.17), se-hi-el- 
li-t3-ki-e§ (KUB 30.31.4.34), u-ur-ki-e§ (KUB 29.7.2.45, 47, 49), ha-li-ya-mi-e-e8 
(KBo. 4.9.1.21; KUB 20.78.4.22), ka-ru-du-i-li-e-e§ (KBo. 5.9.4.14), ka-ru-d-e-li- 
e-e§ (KUB 29.1.2.3), mi-ti-e-e§ (KBo. 4.2.1.64), pa-ah-hur-zi-e-e§ (KBo. 3.27.1.16), 
pa-ti-li-e-e§ (KBo. 5.1.3.49; KUB 9.22.2.36, 44), dam-pu-pt-e-e§ (KBo. 3.63.2.5). 
Much less frequent are forms spelled in the usual manner of the nom. sg., such 
as uk-tu-ri-i§ (KUB 2.2.1.15) and wa-ar-hu-(u-)7 (KUB 19.37.2.6, 3.51), although 
these give a better representation of actual speech. There are besides several 
forms with 7-e-e8, e.g. ha-a-ri-t-e-e§ (KBo. 3.8.3.22), ha-a8-Su-wa-wa-an-ni-t-e-e§ 
(KUB 20.23.4.3), pu-u-ir-pu-ri-i-e-e§ (KBo. 4.2.1.63), wk-tu-u-ri-t-e-e§ (KBo. 
4.1.1.15); and by far the most frequent spelling of the nom. pl. of the interroga- 
tive-indefinite-relative pronoun is ku-i-e-e§. These forms, we may suppose, 
illustrate the secondary spread of 7-e in the value 7 after Early Hitt. ze had 
become 7; they are analogous to e-ku-i-e-ir = e-ku-ir (see above, 217). 

Similar to nom. pl. ku-i-e-e§ are gen. sg. plus -as ‘he, she’, ku-t-e-la-aS (KBo. 
6.15.4.9) = ku-e-la-aS (KBo. 6.3.1.14), and dat. sg. ku-i-e-da-ni (KUB 6.46.3.50, 
61) = ku-e-da-ni (passim). 

We conclude that at the time when our texts were written 7-e was equivalent 
to 7. In some words the longer orthography was a traditional retention of 
what had in Early Hittite represented phonemic ze. In anumber of other words 
it is a purely graphic extension to forms that in early times had contained 7 or e 
rather than ze. We may remark in passing that the extreme rarity of the 
digraph e-7?! is due to the fact that Early Hittite scarcely had the phonemic 
succession e7 except before a, and in this case the usual writing was e-ya. 

In other places besides the 3d sg. verb forms we occasionally meet -ya-iC 


19 See Sturtevant, IH Laryngeals 58, §57b. 
20 HG 168 fn. 72. 
21 For instances of this see above Table 2, equation jj, and Table 3, equation k. 
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beside one of the orthographics for 7. An example is %-i-ya-i§-ki-mi (VBoT 
24.4.14) beside w-i-e-e8-ki-iz-zi (VBoT 24.3.35). Here we must assume ana- 
logical wiaiski- beside phonological wiske-. 


Excursus 2. DOES € SOMETIMES STAND FOR ya? 


In a number of words the sign e alternates with the sign ya. In some verb 
forms the two spellings represent different linguistic forms. We have already 
discovered that -t-e-iz-2i (KUB 29.8.2.11) represents [sitsi] while &7-7-ya-iz-22 
(KUB 29.1.4.15) represents [siaitsi]. 

There remain, however, a few equations, like those in Table 4, which seem to 
involve interchangeability of the signs e and ya. Even here, however, other 
explanations are possible. KUB 20.76.4.4 represents the form hal-li-ri-e%, 
which suggests that the first form in equation a may contain only three syllables. 
Similarly 73-pa-an-tu-uz-zi-la-a§ (KUB 14.8.2.39) suggests that -z7-e- in the first 
form of equation d stands for [tsi]. 


TABLE 4 
. hal-li-e-ri-eS, KUB 2.3.1.30. c. hé-e-u-wa-as, KUB 25.23.4.47, 62, 
hal-li-ya-ri-(e-)e§ (passim). marg. 1. 


; = hé-e-ya-u-wa-as, KUB 25.23.4.52. 
. hé-e-u-wa-ni-es-ki-[it], KUB 14.20.  epbiaaeieds Be W401. 


12. 4.9. 


hé-e-ya-wa-ni-e-[ki-it], KUB 19.14. i8-pa-an-tu-uz-zi-ya-la-a8, KUB 14. 
1.13. 14.2.26. 


The word for ‘rain’ shows such forms as nom. sg. hé-e-u-uS, hé-e-ui-us, hé-e-us 
acc. sg. he-i-u-un, hé-e-ti-un, hé-e-u-un, hé-e-un. Other u-stem nouns present 
two forms of the gen. sg.; from assus ‘good’ we find both a-as-Su-wa-as and 
a-as-Sa-u-wa-as. To the former would correspond hé-e-u-wa-as, i.e. [xiwas], 
and to the latter hé-e-ya-wa-a8, i.e. [xiawas], written with orthography (18) 
Ce-e-ya. Similarly the two forms in equation c may represent respectively 
[xiwaniskit] and [xiawaniskit], and they may perfectly well be denominative 
verb forms based upon the two common stem forins of the u-declension; cf. 
i-da-lu-i-e-it (KUB 24.9.2.12) ‘he injured’ beside nom. sg. 7-da-lu-us ‘bad’ and 
1-da-la-wa-ah-zit (KBo. 5.13.4.13) ‘he makes unfavorable’ beside dat. sg. 7-da-a- 
la-u-i, i-da-a-la-a-u-t. 

Nevertheless it is perhaps worth while to point out the similarity in shape of 
the signs e and ya; e always begins with two parallel horizontal wedges and ya 
begins either in this way or with three parallel horizontal wedges, while both 
signs end with the same arrangement of three vertical wedges. It would be 
easy to write e inadvertently for ya by omitting three horizontal strokes in the 
middle of the character. If it should ultimately appear that e must sometimes 
be read as ya, it would seem plausible to suppose that, at least in origin, this 
usage was in the nature of a slip of the pen. 
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[Nom. Uvdrazmiy (not -miya) as older form of Uvdrazmi3; motivation of Ar- 
miniyaty as loc. to Armina; bimiyd as loc. only; aragani3 and abi3 instr. pl. Instr. 
sg. ending on dual stem in usiyd, gausdyd; uca’am ‘sight’ (not uca3ma ‘eye’); 
hezbdnam (with Meillet) for KT’s reading harbénam. Kar&dé instr. sg. (not nom. 
dual), karSayé loc. sg. (not nom. pl.), with remarks on syntax.] 


A careful scrutiny of the Old Persian forms, preparatory to an edition of the 
texts with lexicon and grammar, has shown that there still remain a number of 
forms which are susceptible, in my opinion, to an improved interpretation. 
The present article is an attempt to demonstrate these improved interpretations 
more fully than would be possible in my projected grammar. Any views which 
I have previously expressed, that are not in accordance with those set forth 
here, are ipso facto discarded. 

In referring to the specific inscriptions I shall use the following system: 

DB = Darius, Behistan XP = Xerxes, Persepolis 
DP = Darius, Persepolis XV = Xerxes, Van 
DN = Darius, Naks-i-Rustam A?P = Artaxerxes II or III, Per- 
DS = Darius, Susa sepolis 
AmH = Ariaramnes, Hamadan 


I. Otp PERSIAN STEMS IN -%- AND -7- 


A. Debrunner' has shown that in Old Persian the fem. 7-stems and the fem’ 
t-stems fell together into a single paradigm, nom. -28, acc. -im, abl. -yd, gen. -ya" 
His discussion did not include the masc. 7-stems. Since that time a few more 
forms have appeared in the inscriptions, and some additional or differing inter- 
pretations may be made of the scanty plural forms known to Debrunner. A 
complete presentation may therefore be in order. 

The masc. %-stems are known only in the nom., acc., gen. sg., with endings 
-1§ -im -ais respectively; these are the Aryan endings, found also in Avestan and 
in Sanskrit. Examples: 

skau6is ‘weak’ DNb 8f; -im DSe 39f, DB 4.65 (miswritten Skaurim); -ais 
DNb 10. 

Fravarti§ personal name, -im, -ai8. 

Ddadar&s personal name, -am. 

Cispis personal name DBa 8; -az§ DBa 8, AmH 3. 

pastis ‘foot-soldier’ DNb 43, 45; 6armis ‘timber’ DSf 30; PateSuvarzs ethnic 
DNe 1; yaumainis ‘trained’ DNb 40 and its negative aya[wma]inzs DNb 
59; perhaps the place names Arakadri§ DB 1.37, Kapisakdnis DB3.60f, 
Vis[paluz[a]tz¥ DB 2.95. 


1 TF 52.131-6 (1934). 
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acc. usabaérim ‘camel-borne’ DB 1.86f. 
gen. Bagayddai§ month-name DB 1.55. 

There remain two genitives in -d@7§: CiSpai§ DB 1.5f, Cicizradi§ month-name 
DB 2.9. Comparison with gen. Cispais DBa 8 and Bagayddais shows that 
these are merely orthographic variants, caused by the ambiguity of e.g. c%18p%7%, 
which represents both Cispis and Ci&pazs; similarly -r*78 represents both nom. 
-ri§ and gen. -rais. Ambiguity was sometimes avoided in this way, but not 
always; for in addition to the ambiguous writing of C7&pis -ais, we have skau6is 
-ais, Fravarits -aig, in which no attempt has been made to distinguish the forms 
in the script. But Bdgayddaz is distinct from the (unattested) nom. Bagayddt8, 
since -daz§ is -d%78 and -di§ is -d7%. 

The fem. %-stems are the following: 

Siyatis ‘peace, welfare’ DPe 23; Siydtim. 

1818 ‘sun-dried brick’ DSf 29. 

arst[z]§ ‘spear’ DNa 44. 

ace. bajim ‘tribute’; pabim ‘path’ DNa 58, to a heteroclite stem. 

dipis ‘inscription’, nom. only with restored §, DB 4.89, 90, 91f; dipim DB 
4.48, 70, 77, XV 22, 24; loc. d[z]p[zy]é DB 4.47. But this word makes a 
difficulty: it is borrowed from Sumerian according to Benveniste,’ or is a 
contamination of Iran. *ripi- = Skt. lipi- ‘smearing, writing’, with 
Sum. dup-, according to Pisani.* The original length of the stem-vowel 
cannot be decided, nor can it be definitely determined whether the nom. 
was dipis of an %-stem or *dipiy of an 7-stem. 

The fem. 7-stems are the following: 

Harauwvati§ a province, = Skt. sarasvati, fem. to masc. -vant-, DB 1.17, 
DPe 17, DNa 24, XPh 20; Harawatim DB 3.55; Harauvatiyd abl. DSf 
44f, loc. DB 3.56, 72, 76. 

Sikalya]uvatts a fortress, with same suffix as the preceding, DB 1.58. 

Bazxtri§ a province, DB 1.16, DPe 16, DNa 23, XPh 21; Baztriyé abl. 
DSf 36, loc. DB 3.13f, 21. 

Uvarazmig a province, DNa 23f, XPh 21f; abl. Uvérazmiya DSF 39f. 

apis- ‘water’ DB 1.95f, in dpiiim = apis-Sim; apily]é loc. DB 1.95. 

stem biimi- ‘earth’, nom. only in ideogram DSf 24; acc. biimim; loc. bimiyd. 

nom. pl. fem. afagainiya DSf 45, fem. 7-stem to masc. a-stem, cf. Av. fem. 
zaranaéni- to masc. zaranaéna- ‘golden’, and for form Skt. papyds to sg. 
papi, alternative to papa as fem. to masc. papds ‘bad’. 

There still remain several problems. (1) The fem. 7-stems originally had 
nom. -2, acc. -7m; when the nom. took -s like the %-stems, was the product -7§ 
-im, or did these forms go all the way to -i§ -im, with the short vowel of the 
i-stems? The Old Persian system of writing here give us no clue; and we can 
make only an arbitrary decision. In the absence of any evidence, it is better to 
leave the vowel unmarked, as though it were a short vowel; for in dividing the 
endings into two sets we should almost certainly make some errors. 

(2) Do we know that the nom. -7 had entirely disappeared before the writing 


2 In his revision of Meillet’s Gram. du Vieux-Perse §282 (1931). 
3 Riv. Stud. Or. 14.320 (1933). 
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of the OP inscriptions? The -7 survived in Avestan in feminine adjectives, cf. 
vayuhi and aaoni. In DB 4.89 we seem to have i[ya] : dipi[¥], and in DB 4.90 
tya : [djipi[§]. If cya is here the proper reading we ought to normalize zy and 
perhaps dipiy: but in DB 4.91-2 we find z(ya)m : dipi[§], where seemingly the 
y* has been omitted by error, so that we may easily believe that in the other two 
instances the final m* has been omitted similarly. The whole passage DB 
4.89-92 is too badly mutilated to give decisive evidence on this point.‘ 

But on the other hand we do find wv*ar*z*m‘iy* DB 1.16 and DPe 16f, as an 
equivalent of uv*ar¢z*mis = Uvdrazmig DNa 23f, XPh 21f. DB and DPe are 
earlier texts than DNa, which is on the tomb of Darius, and XPh, which is an 
inscription of Xerxes. Ought we not to normalize this Uvaérazmiy, as the earlier 
form of the nominative? The alternative is to normalize Uvdrazmiya, identical 
with the masculine ethnic seen in [Uvdra]mz‘ya A?P. The same masculine 
singular serves as province-name and as ethnic in Paréava, Parsa, Mada, Mu- 
drdya, Yauna, Saka, and perhaps in some others, but of the derivative ethnics 
in -iya the only such double use is the loc. Arminiyaty ‘in Armenia’ and nom. 
Arminiya ‘Armenian’, alongside Armina ‘Armenia’. In view of the fact that 
nom. -2 preceded nom. -7§ or -23, and that ethnic adjective -iya is a formation 
thereto, the use of w*ar*z*miy* in the earlier of the province-lists and of 
uvtar*z2mis, which can be only Uvdérazmi, in the later lists, warrants the con- 
clusion that the writing in -7y* represents the older Uvdrazmiy. 

(3) The next problem relates to bimf- ‘earth’. We do not know the OP nom., 
which occurs only as an ideogram; but the gender is feminine, and the Avesta 
has acc. bumim, gen. bamyd, which shows an 7-stem, since fem. i-stems have gen. 
-61§ in Avestan. Skt. has nom. bhimi once in the RV,° against twelve occur- 
rences of bhimis (and its phonetic developments). OP has acc. buimim (or 
baimim) and a form bimiyd, which may be either genitive or locative so far as 
form alone is concerned, but is taken by Meillet’ as locative only. As locative, 
xsdyabiya : ahydyd : bimiya means not ‘king of this earth’, but ‘king in this 
earth’, like x8dyattya : Parsaty ‘king in Persia’. In fact, with the exception of 
four much mutilated passages (DSf 16-7, 24; DSs 1-2, 2-4), bimiyd always 
occurs in dependence upon the word for ‘king’. Now depending upon xsdyatiya 
we find the plural genitives xsadyatiyindm, dahyitindm, tyaisam, -8am, pariinam, 
and the singular locatives Parsaiy, Uvjaiy, Madaiy, Asagartaiy, Babirauv, and 
adv. idd; I omit the miswritings in the inscription ascribed to Ariaramnes. In 
all these the dependent word is genitive if plural, locative if singular; and we 
may fairly believe that depending upon xsdyadiya, biimiya also is locative ex- 


4 Kent, JAOS 62.266-9. 

5 ‘Armenia’ is nsm. Armina DB 1.15, etc.; asm. Arminam DB 2.30, 32, 50, 52; lsm. Ar- 
miniyaty DB 2.59, 63, and Arm‘niyaiy DB 2.33f, 39, 44,48. The loc. Arminaiy would have 
been written ar¢m‘in*iy*, which would also represent nsm. Arminiya ‘an Armenian’ 
(found DB 2.89, just after the occurrences of the locative); perhaps this accounts for the 
avoidance of the locative of the shorter stem. 

6 9.61.10. 

7 Gram. du Vieux Perse §308, in the original edition (1915) and in Benveniste’s revision 
(1931) ; he has a detailed argument somewhere, but I have been unable to locate it. 
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clusively. In the four mutilated passages the locative is possible, in three of 
them it is much more probable than the genitive. Thus bémiyd in all OP 
occurrences seems to be locative rather than genitive. 

(4) Finally, there are two forms which I should eliminate from the list of forms 
of i-stems. These are ar*s¢n73¢ DSf 26 bis and ab*3* DB 1.86. The former is 
commonly normalized aragnis ‘cubits’ as acc. pl. of stem aragni-, but is rather 
an instr. pl. of araSan-.8 The other is commonly taken as abi§ ‘thereby’, adverb 
formed on the preposition abiy; but is rather instrumental plural, ‘on account of 
the waters’, = Skt. adbhis, to the stem *ap-, varying with *ap- and the i-stem 
*apt- from which come OP nom. dpi and loc. dpiyd.® 


II. THE BODY AND ITS PARTS IN OLD PERSIAN 


The names of the body and its parts in OP, so far as they are found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, are the following: 
tant- ‘body, self’: nsf. tana DNb 33; asf. tanim XPf 31. 
dasta- ‘hand’: Ism. dastaya DB 4.35; ism. dasté, restored in DSf 20; idm. 
dastaibiya DNb 41. 
nah- ‘nose’: asm. naham DB 2.74, 2.888. 
pada- ‘foot’: idm. paddaibiya DNb 41. 
usiy ‘two ears, understanding’. 
gausa- ‘ear’. 
ucasa- ‘sight, eyes’. 
h*zbana- ‘tongue’. 

The first four are clear both etymologically and morphologically, but the last 
four may profitably be discussed. 

(1) Avestan wé- ‘ear’, with abundant cognates in other languages (Gk. ois, 
Lt. auris, Gt. dusd, Lith. ausis), has one dubious occurrence in the nom. sg., 
being otherwise in the dual us, with the meaning ‘two ears’ or the derived 
meaning ‘power of understanding’.'!° The NakS-i-Rustam inscription of Darius" 
now gives us the word in Old Persian, in the derived meaning: 

b 27-28 avdkaramcamaiy : usiy : uli]é : framana ‘of such a sort is my 
understanding and my command’. 

b 32 upariy : manasc[a] : [usi]cé ‘over temperament and understanding’. 

b 34-35 hakaramciy : ustyé : ga[6alvd : vaindtaiy ‘once let there be seen 
with understanding in the council, ...’. 

b 37 utd : ustbiyd : uta : framanayé ‘both with understanding and with 
command’. 

The form usiy as nom.-acc. dual neuter is suitable to a stem uS-, with -7 as 
dual ending” as in Skt. mdnas-7, or to a stem u%i-, present in Lt. auris, Lith. 
ausis, with the formation seen in Skt. (Vedic) éuct. The other two forms are 
made on usi- as stem,” extracted from dual udty: usibiyd is the instr. dual in 

8 Kent, Lana. 15.176. 

® Kent, JAOS 62.269-70. 

10 Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch 414 s.v., for forms and occurrences. 

11 Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften 4-13 and Plates 3-5; Kent, Lane. 15.160-77. 

12 Cf. Bartholomae, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. 1.§223. 


13 Cf. Av. a8- ‘eye (of daevic being)’, dual a%, instr. du. aSibya (Gathic aSibyd), Bthl. 
AiW 229; Skt. instr. du. akstbhyam, RV 10.163.1; and Bthl. Gdr. 1.§223. 
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-byd, corresponding to Skt. -bhyd-m. For such a stem, ef. Latin stem ambé- in 
ambé-bus from nom.-acc. dual ambé, dué- in dud-bus from old dué (classical dud). 
But ustyd shows a case-ending which does not belong to the dual, nor to the 
plural; by meaning the form is instrumental, and so it must be taken as an in- 
strumental to dual wi-, with the ending of the singular. For the use of singular 
endings on a dual stem, cf. Avestan ¢aSman- ‘eye’: it has the gen. dual éa3mana, 
but the other forms are singular in ending, but with collective meaning: abl. 
éaSmanat; loc. with instr. use, éa’m3ng and éa’mqm graphic for *¢asman, ca¥maini 
graphic for *éamant. 

(2) Avestan had also another word for ‘ear’, namely gaoga-, cf. Skt. ghosa- 
‘noise’ and NPers. gds ‘ear’; its declension is reasonably regular.’ This word 
appears also in OP, in DB 2.74 adamSaty ... gausa ... frdjanam ‘I cut off his 
two ears’, repeated with a slight change of word order at 2.89. In these passages 
gausd is clearly acc. duai; but the form is not so obvious in DNb 52-3: mdtaiy : 
+++++-+iam : dadaya : tyataty : gausadyd : [xsnutam] ‘et that not seem 
[trifling] to thee, which [has been heard] by thy ear’. No form of the regular 
paradigm of the d-stems ends in -dyd;* and as the syntax demands an instru- 
mental, we must conclude that gausdyé is an instrumental dual with the singular 
ending -d, based on the dual gausa as stem, and taking a glide -y- to separate the 
vowels as in ust- usiyd. Finally, the prior & in gausdayé is evidence that the 7 is 
long in usiyd and usibiya, and this is confirmed by the Skt. inst.-dat.-abl. dual 
akstbhyam ‘eyes’.!” 

(3) An OP word for ‘eye’ is found in DB 2.75 and 2.89, where we read utdSaiy : 
ucaxm? : avajam ‘and I put out his eyes’. Though there is some mutilation of 
the characters, comparison of the two passages makes the text reasonably cer- 
tain.'2 KT normalize the word ucsam, which is an impossibility, since c cannot 
stand before a consonant without being changed phonetically. The normaliza- 
tion ucasma is now generally accepted, in which w- is Iranian hu-, Skt. su- ‘good’, 
and casma is taken to be acc. to the neuter stem caSman- found in Avestan in the 
meaning ‘eye’, appearing also in Phl. cam. There are also comparable forms in 
Skt., caksan-, caksas-, caksu-, caksus-, all meaning inter alia ‘eye’, all apparently 
neuter, and coming from a root caks- ‘see, speak’. For the u- ‘good’ in such a 
term, cf. Av. hu-xSnaoéra- ‘(good) knee’. But what is the formation of -ca%ma? 
For the indication of the short vowel as final signifies in OP that there is a weak 
consonant present at the end of the word; an absolutely final short vowel would 
be written with the sign of length. Such unwritten finals are, after a, only 
tdsn. No one of these is in place here, for -caima is equated with Avestan 
ca’man-, an n-stem, and the acc. sg. would be *-ca3maé = Skt. *cakima. We 
must accordingly abandon the precise equation with the Avestan; note that Skt. 


14 Bthl. AiW 583. 

15 Bthl. AiW 486; the only variation is *-abyd agreeing with Skt. -abhydm, *-aibyé agreeing 
with other Avestan forms. 

16 With or without -s or -t, neither of which would be written in OP when final after 4. 

17 RV 10.163.1. 

18 Cf. King and Thompson, The Inscription of Darius the Great 36 n. 5. 

19 Cf. Weissbach, ZDMG 61.726, and Meillet, MSLP 19.348-9; wrongly Wackernagel, KZ 


61.205-8. 
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has no less than four different stems to this root which may bear the meaning 
‘eye’, and not one of them agrees with the Avestan word in its suffixal syllable. 
The OP word must be ucasam, = Skt. *su-caksam, a neuter d-stem. This singu- 
lar has a collective meaning, which is entirely appropriate, since by derivation 
the word means abstract ‘sight’ rather than concrete ‘eye’. 

(4) The word for ‘tongue’ is fem. jihvd- in Skt., fem. hizvd- and masc. hied- in 
Avestan. The Skt. is most easily explained as a reduplicated noun-formation 
from the verbal root ha- hvd- ‘call’, pres. hvayati; IE *§hi-Ghyd-, becoming Proto- 
Aryan *4iZhyda-, whence Skt. jihvd-. On the other hand, the Avestan points to 
a pre-Iran. *siZya-, which could come from Proto-Aryan *4:éhyd- only by dis- 
similation of the prior sibilant. But whether dissimilation in Iranian produced 
the difference, or the s- was original and there was an assimilation in Proto-Indic, 
is here not the point. 

The OP word for ‘tongue’ occurs in DB 2.74, in the acc. case. KT read 
h*r*b*an*m? and normalized harbénam; they explained the word as akin to Latin 
sorbed ‘swallow’. But this violent variation from Av. hizvd- and other Iranian 
forms, which persist to the present day, seems unlikely. Now KT state that 
the r*, b*, and n are visible only in mutilated traces, though the other four char- 
acters are well preserved; Meillet’s emendation*! to hazbaénam is therefore in 
order. For 7* consisted of three short parallel horizontal wedges, followed by 
one long vertical hasta; and z* consisted of a vertical hasta, two short horizontal 
wedges tandem, at mid-height, and another vertical hasta: thus one short hori- 
zontal wedge followed by a vertical hasta would be common to both. Unfortu- 
nately KT do not say just what traces of the 7 are still to be seen. The writing 
hazbanam stands, of course, for hizbadnam, since the sequence of characters h?-2 
is used only to express h + the diphthong az; in writing hi-, one character of the 
other is omitted, usually the 7. This defective writing may be indicated by 
normalizing h*zbénam. 

The -zb- from IE ghy is seen also in OP patiyazbayam” = Skt. -ahvayam; but 
it is probably Median rather than strictly OP,” cf. the development of IE ky to 
OP sp and s in aspa- asa- ‘horse’, Av. aspa-, Skt. asva-. The OP words with 
sp have been shown to be Median, and so from ghy we expect Med. zb, OP z: so 
far as I am aware, hazbénam and patiyazbayam are the only words in the OP 
texts that contain the cluster. 

This detailed discussion of Meillet’s emendation might have been unneces- 
sary, if it had not been for a more recent suggestion of Lommel,” presenting a 
textually easier but otherwise less satisfactory alteration of KT’s reading: he 


20 King and Thompson 36 n. 4. 

21 MSLP 19.58-59 (1916); Gram. du Vieux Perse §59, §119, §129 (1915). He was aided 
toward this reading by Weissbach’s more daring emendation to uzbénam (ZDMG 61.726 
[1907], kept in his Keilinschriften der Achameniden 38 [1911]), which however lacks all 
probability. 

22 XPh 38; cf. Lane. 13.301. 

23 Meillet, Gram. du Vieux Perse §9-§10, in the original edition (1915) and in Benveniste’s 
revision (1931). 

24 KZ 50.260-262 (1922); his view is adopted by Benveniste in his revision of Meillet’s 
GVP §129 (1931). 
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thinks that an angle has been lost before the r*-character, which was thus origi- 
nally d«: he reads h*d“b¢an*m? = hadbdnam, for hidbanam. He notes that IE 
gh normally became OP d (the development to z being Median), and that the 
semivowel after a dental was often strengthened to a stop, cf. Av. tbaés- = 
dvaés- ‘anfeinden’, and the same development after the dental sibilant in Av. 
and Med. aspa- ‘horse’. But the cluster db should be written d*b*, not db, 
for the u-inherent consonants are used only before the vowel wu and before uv 
developing graphically from postconsonantal v. One can hardly assume that 
ghu > OP dv, graphically d«uv*, > db, graphically d“b* under the influence of an 
earlier writing. Further, it is likely that IE ghy would become only Med. zb, 
OP z (and not db); cf. the table: 


IE Av. Med. 
k 8 8 

9 Zz Zz 

ky sp sp 
ghy zu, zb zb 


The OP stem h(z)zbdna- has an extension, as compared with Av. hizvd-, which 
still remains in MPers. z“baén z*bdn, the prior vowel of which is anaptyctic. 
Lommel suggests that the extension started from the acc. in -dnam, itself prob- 
ably induced by the gen. pl. in -éndm (regular in Indo-Iranian to stems in -d-); 
but of necessity this remains a mere speculation. It is a curious coincidence 


that Old Latin dingua (classical lingua) ‘tongue’ is an d-stem, but the Germanic 
cognate exemplified by Gothic tuggd has been transformed into an n-stem; yet 
this can hardly be taken as evidence that the OP word for ‘tongue’ was a stem in 
-n- rather than a stem in -na-, for the Germanic names of the ‘ear’ and the ‘eye’ 
also had become n-stems, and the corresponding Iranian words suffered no such 
alteration. 


III. THE WEIGHT-INSCRIPTIONS 


Among the OP inscriptions are three which are inscribed on stone weights. 
All bear the name of Darius the Great with his titles and parentage, and two of 
them have also, at the beginning of the inscription, the denomination of the 
weight. 

The smaller of these two* has long been in the British Museum; the inscription 
begins IJ : karsaé, which has been interpreted as ‘two karga-weights’. The form 
karsé has always been taken as a dual nominative of an a-stem, karga-. This 
karga- has been taken as identical with Skt. karsa-, meaning variously ‘dragging, 
pulling, attracting, a furrow, a certain unit of weight’, and coming from the root 
seen in Skt. kys- ‘drag, pull’. 

In 1938 Herzfeld published a large weight which he had found at Persepolis, 
with an inscription beginning CXX : karSaya” or ‘120 karSa-weights’. On the 


25 Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon 56-7; Weissbach, Keilinschriften der Achéimeniden 
xxii, 104-5. 

26 Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften 24 No. 12, and Plate 8. 

27 Herzfeld’s transcription, page 24, has karsaya, but the mechanical reproduction in 


Plate 8 shows clearly k*re%y*a = karSayd. 
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evidence of the Elamite transcriptlon k“r.sa.“m (Herzfeld’s orthography and 
normalization) and of Greek xépoa,”® he concludes that kara- was really krga-, 
with vocalic r. This would separate the word from direct equation with Skt. 
karsa-, though it does not take it from the same verbal root.” In any instance, 
the Persian karga-weight was much heavier than the Sanskrit unit, since the 
Persian karSa- was 83.33 grams or a little less than 3 ounces avoirdupois,® while 
the Sanskrit karsa- was either 11.75 grams, or 176 grains troy, or 280 grains troy, 
according to the various passages in the Skt. texts.*!_ There is therefore no direct 
equation of the two words, so far as their weight-value is concerned. 

Now in comparing the two inscriptions we note that apparently the word 
karga- has nom. dual kargd-, nom. pl. karSayaé; and this is an impossible com- 
bination. From karsa- the nom. pl. would be kar&d, without representation of 
the final s (or h) after 4, = Skt. karsds (or -h). As plural, karSayd could be nom. 
only of a stem karSaya-. There is only one known combination which will give 
us these two case-forms in the same OP paradigm, and that is inst. sg. -d. loc. 
sg. -ayd, in the d-stems. 

The cases with numerals in the OP inscriptions are peculiar. With J we 
find nom. martiya (DB 1.36, etc.), nom. of personal names (DB 4.7, etc.), nom. 
rauca (DB 3.8). With higher numerals also we find normal constructions in 
many instances, as follows: numeral as nom. with gen. of the whole, VIII : mana 
: taumaya ‘8 of my family’ (DB 1.9, a 14); numeral in apposition with nom. pl., 
IX : duvitéparnam : vayam : x8ayabiya : amahy ‘9 in succession we have been 


kings’ (DB 1.10, a 17); numeral attributive to nom. pl., dahydva : XXIII ‘23 
countries’ (DB 1.17) and to acc. pl., XIX : hamarana ‘19 battles’ (DB 4.5), 
IX : x8dyabiyad (DB 4.7, 4.32). But in dates the number of days of the month®* 
is always expressed by the numeral with the instrumental plural, as in Viyah- 
nahya : mahya : XIV : raucabis ‘14 days of the month Viyakhna’ (DB 1.38; 
there are 17 other similar phrases in DB cols. 1-3), apparently ‘14 by days’. 
There is also the passage in DSf 26, where we find XL: arasanz§ : barsna ‘40 


28 Only in Hesychius, who glosses it ’Acvavdy véuicya ‘an Asian coin’. Greek véuiua 
originally meant ‘custom or institution established by usage’, and still has this meaning in 
many passages, but was commonly used to denote ‘legal coinage’ or ‘coin’ of a state. Itis 
applied to a specific standard other than that of coinage, only in Aristophanes, Thesmoph, 
348, where it seems to mean ‘full legal measure’ of bulk quantity, but does not necessarily 
mean more than ‘normal standard’. It, as is likely, véuscoua means ‘coin’ in the Hesychian 
gloss, the kersa-coin could hardly have had the weight of the karSa- of Darius: a three-ounce 
coin would be unduly valuable unless of a base metal, and in any case would be too heavy 
for convenient use. To get a value as a coin-name, then, the word karSa- must have been 
attached (in the way in which I indicate later in my article) also to some other unit much 
inferior in weight to that of the OP weight-inscriptions. It was by such a double use that 
Latin uncia has given to English both inch as a unit of extent and ounce as a measure of 
weight. 

29 Skt. krs-; Avestan 'kar8- ‘trahere’ (Bartholomae, AiW 456). 

30 Gray, JAOS 20.55; Erich F. Schmidt, Treasury of Persepolis 62. 

31 Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dict. 210 col. 3, s.v. karsha. 

32 The cardinals are never written out in the OP inscriptions, but are indicated by special 
numerical signs; exception, acc. sing. masc. aivam ‘one’ in a formulaic title. 

33 If more than one; cf. I : rauca ‘one day’, mentioned above. 
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cubits in depth’, and the same with the numeral XX.** We may interpret here 
‘40 by cubits’ and ‘20 by cubits’.* 

We return now to karsaé and karsayd, which, as I have said, can be united in 
the same paradigm only as instr. and loc. sing. of an d-stem. The fact that along 
with other meanings Skt. karsa- denotes a definite unit of weight, may have led 
us too hastily to the conclusion that OP karga- also denoted a definite unit. If 
we are to accept both karsa@ and karsayé as correctly written—and errors in 
writing should not be assumed unnecessarily—we may be helped by a comparison 
with the Latin use of pondo ‘by weight’ : uncia pondo ‘an ounce by weight’, 
ITI librae pondo ‘3 pounds by weight’, and with omission of the common unit of 
weight, III pondo ‘3 (pounds) by weight’, = ‘38 pounds’. This omission is in 
classical Latin a normal usage of frequent occurrence. Therefore, since karsa- 
in OP does not denote a weight even approximately the same as that denoted by 
Skt. karsa-, it may mean merely ‘weight’ in the abstract, which is a preliminary 
to the assumption of a specific concrete value such as it had in Skt. Thus //: 
kara is ‘2 (units) by weight’, with the same use as the Latin instrumental-abla- 
tive in III pondo; and CXX : kargayé is ‘120 (units) by weight’, with the in- 
strumental of specification, a use found both in Avestan and in Sanskrit.* 

One might fairly ask if we can find a basis for differentiation between ‘23 coun- 
tries’, ‘19 battles’, and ‘9 kings’ on the one hand, and ‘14 by days’, ‘40 by cubits’, 
and ‘2 by weight’ on the other. Ithink wecan. With a numeral denoting more 
than one, a noun denoting objects that can be counted is in the same case as the 
numeral; but a noun denoting a unit of measure (day, cubit) or a type of measure 
(weight) is put in the instrumental (or locative). This formulation fits all 
known phrases, though the discovery of additional examples may require its 
revision. 


34 XL partly by restoration, and XX entirely so; but the numerals are assured by the 
Akkadian version, which is here well preserved. 
35 See Lana. 15.176-8 for the normalization araSani3 and its interpretation as instru- 


mental. 
36 Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch §518; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar §303a. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN -gn- IN SOUTHERN ITALY 
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[The paper assembles from the AIS the material in support of the thesis that 
southern Italy originally had a labial treatment of the group -gn- in the form of 
yn or mn, and that the forms in jn represent an attempt to reproduce the northern 
and central Italian forms in %. The labial development is connected with that 
of Rumania.] 


In southern Italy the group -gn- shows a labial development which has gener- 
ally been treated either as the result of the epenthesis of the velar vowel u or as 
the vocalization of the g. But in all cases this labialization has been considered 
characteristic of some southern dialects as opposed to a palatal treatment in 
others, and not as an extensive change which once covered all southern Italy 
and has given way later to a northern development in many cases but remains 
sufficiently widespread to indicate a general treatment which was not confined 
to single dialects. 

Previous conceptions of the situation in southern Italy can be summarized as 
follows. Meyer-Liibke! says that a velar vowel replaces g in southeastern Italy 
and that in Campobasso the g of -gn- becomes a spirant. Bertoni? says that in 
the extreme south of Italy -gn- becomes un, elsewhere (Apulia, northern Calabria, 
Abruzzi, and Naples) jn. The intermediate stages are: -g“n- and -g‘n-, thus 
*ag'nu *avunu *a(v)unu aunu and *ag‘nu *ajinu ajno. Merlo* writes that as in 
Abruzzi and Apulia so in Naples and Calabria there exist only two developments 
for Lat. -gn-: -jn- and -yn-, which, he believes, are the result of a very ancient 
epenthesis of 7 in the one case, u in the other. Similar explanations have been 
given for -gr-.! 

M. Bartoli first pointed out that a labial treatment of -gn- was very extensive 
in southern Italy and is to be connected with the Balkan treatment. ‘La Scuola 
vecchia crede che il b sardo di battoro abbia un’ origine indipendente da quella del 
p rumeno di patru, e che anche tra i riflessi labiali di -gn- nell’ Italia meridionale 
(pugl. cal. dunu, liun -a, pugl. livana, cal. dmunu: “agnus’’, “lignum”’ e quelli del 
Balcano interceda una concordanza “‘illusoria’’.’5 Previously, in Das Dal- 


1W. Meyer-Liibke, Italienische Grammatik, 130 (Leipzig, 1890). 

2G. Bertoni, Italia Dialettale 167 (Milan, 1916). 

3 C. Merlo, Degli Esiti di Lat. -gn- nei dialetti dell’Italia centro-meridionale, MATorino 
II.58.151 (1908). This article was intended to refute the arguments of M. Bartoli, Das 
Dalmatische 1. col. 280, who first suggested the relationship of the southern Italian labial- 
ization of -gn- with the Rumanian labialization. 

4G. Bertoni, op. cit. 167; C. Merlo, op. cit. 151 ff.; W. Meyer-Liibke, ZRPh. 39.257 ff. 

5M. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 903 (Trieste, 1910) cf. M. Bartoli, Das Dalmatische, 1. col. 280. 
S. Puscariu, Etudes de Linguistique Roumaine 30 (Cluj-Bucharest, 1937), follows Bartoli’s 
idea that there is a definite relation between the Rumanian and southern Italian phe- 
nomena. 
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matische, Bartoli had given Abruzz., Apul. (j)n, yn, man, (7g) and for Neapolitan 
and Calabrian 7. In the case of the Abruzzi and Apulia: 
gn 
yn 
on (ng jn) 
mn 
For mn Bartoli gives Abruzzi, Apulia nn (un, m), tt < pt (?). 

The present situation of southern Italian for the sounds concerning us is indi- 
cated on the accompanying map. The present picture for Italy, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia presents five different developments for -gn-: -fi- in North and Central 
Italy, South Umbria and Abruzzi in many cases, and Sicily and South Calabria; 
-n(n)- is probably the indigenous treatment in Central Italy; Sardinia has -nn-; 
-un- seems to be the indigenous development in South Italy and is seen in a fairly 
large area in the case of lignu- and in more restricted areas in other etyma; -in-, 
also in the central part of South Italy, clearly spread from Naples. The most 
widely spread development of -gn- is -f-, but this is clearly of Gallo-Italic origin. 
In central Italy there is assimilation of the groups mn, ct, pt, cs, and ps to nn, 
tt, tt, ss, and ss. In these cases too the Gallo-Roman treatment has penetrated 
somewhat into central Italy. Lassare occurs beside lasciare, which is of Gallo- 
Roman origin, and coscia is replacing cossa (AIS 161).” Sicily now shows -f- 
exclusively except in a few cases like prena < pregna, which is widespread in 
southern Italy also. In the case of -gr-* Sicily shows a labial treatment compar- 
able to that of southern Italy, and it is not impossible that an earlier phase with 
-yn-, -mn- agreed with southern Italy and has been entirely replaced by -i- at 
a later date. Southern Calabria has forms in -#-; this is not at all surprising, 
because southern Calabria agrees with central Italy and disagrees with central 
and northern Calabria in many phenomena, as G. Rohlfs® has clearly demon- 
strated. 

Sardinia has -nn-. It is possible that Sardinian -nn- may be part of an older 
area of much greater extent in which -gn- was assimilated to -nn-. In this case 
central Italy would be the center of radiation. Or Sardinian -nn- may be an 
assimilation of an older labial treatment -yn- or -mn-, and thus would agree with 
Rumanian as in the labialization of gu as we have noted in the above quotation 
from Bartoli. In any case, Sardinian -nn- from -gn-" has partly given way to 


6M. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 918 (Trieste, 1910): ‘Gli intacchi palatali gallo-romani, e pid 
tardi pireneoalpini, in agnello, pregna, pugno, aguglia, lentiglia, pariglia, quagliare, teglia, 
vegliare passarono anche a Sud dell’ Appennino: cfr. D’Ovidio, AGIIt. 13.361sgg., ZRPh. 
26.636. Giunti in Sardegna, dai continenti it. e ib., furono imitati con ng, (#)ge sim. (cfr. 
ven. Italgia e sim.): angione ecc. V. Guarnerio, Meyer-Liibke, Wagner BZRPh. 12.45sgg., 
59. Tramontano cosi le comete in *jone e sim.: *agnjone, *aculjaecc. E non servono leggi 
di protonia e postonia (ingegnosamente inventate del Subak, ZRPh. 33.669), né qui né 
altrove; non esiste né questa né altra legge fonetica, né grammaticale né lessicale.’ 

7 Cf. Lana. 18. 123 (fn. 15) (1942). 

8 AIS 1574: nero; also AIS 929 and 520. 

9G. Rohlfs, Dizionario Dialettale delle Tre Calabre, 1.31 (Milan, 1932). 

10 -gn- was originally distinct from -nj- everywhere except in Gallo-Roman. In Sardinia 
-ni- forms and later -gn- forms received through Tuscany have the same form (AIS 1304 
Lat. vinea compared with the -gn- treatment received through Tuscany as in AIS 1071). 
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the form with -7- under the influence of Tuscan just as is happening in southern 
Italy. Sardinia has sinnu (REW §7908: signu); linnu (AIS 541); old Logodorian 
had pinnus < pignus which has given way to Mod. Log. pindzus under the in- 
fluence of Titscan pigno (REW §6490 and Rosetti, Istoria Limbii Rom4ne 1.86, 
Bucharest 1938); pundzu from It. pugno (REW §6814); Camp., Log., and Nuor. 
konnadu (AIS 27-30), but Gallurese kufidtu, Sass. ggufifiaddu; Gall. léia (AIS 
541, pt. 916), Sass. refia (pt. 922), but the rest of Sardinia has linnu. Inthe case 
of It. agnello (AIS 1071) the entire island has a form influenced by the Gallo- 
Roman palatal form: ndz, ng, or %. Although Gallurese and Sassarese have i 
in the case of lignum, they agree with the rest of the island in the case of magnus 
(AIS 10), for which all points have mannu. Cat. Terramanna ‘Italy’ (REW 
§5231) is a Sardinian borrowing and contrasts with the native Camany and 
Valmanya. 

The map given in this article is designed to show how extensive the labial 
treatment still is in southern Italy. Lignwm best shows the existing extent of 
the labial development of -gn-, but the labial treatment is not limited to the 
area having a labial form for lignum. For lignum all the southern and eastern 
part of Campagna, the Basilicata, and Apulia (except the extreme north) have 
the labial. In Campagna points 723, 724, 725, 731, and 740 have the labial; 
in the Basilicata points 726, 733, 735, and 744 have the labial, only 732 has not. 
All but the extreme north of Apulia is labializing today: points 716, 717,718, 727, 
736, 737, 7388, 729, and 728. The northern Calabrian forms winna and lwinna 
are not forms of labialization, but of vocalization of the 1 of lignu-. Although 
AGNELLO (AIS 1071) generally has fewer forms with a labial and more with -i- 
or -in- than legno, at points 771, 765, and 762 in northern Calabria the forms 
of agnu- have a labial and those of lignu- have -fi-. The extent of the labial 
development shown on AIS 541 is duplicated on AIS 919: legna secca. Point 
726 in northern Basilicata has lléyuna on map 541 but léwn on maps 966 and 972. 
The -7- is a late epenthesis as can be seen on the map of tauru- (AIS 1041) where 
points 731, 732, 740 and 744 have tayur“ beside the more frequent tawru. This 
is also true of Sicily. There are forms with vu, e.g. tavuru (point 714), in which 
the -v- is an epenthesis similar to the -y- in tayur“. It is the same epenthesis 
that appears in dvunu and similar forms. 

AGNELLO (Lat. agnus + dim. suffix) shows a much more restricted area of 
labialization than lignu- and we can see the progressive increase in the extension 
of the -f- forms into southern Italy. In Sicily, naturally, the -%- treatment 
alone appears. In Sardinia, where -gn- becomes -nn-, the Gallo-Roman type 
has penetrated from Tuscany: Gall. 1 afignt (point 916), Sass. 1 afidni (922), 
Log. s andzone (943), Bitti s andzone (938), Nuor. s andzone (937) and Camp. 
s angéni (990). In southern Italy, in addition to the points already mentioned 
for northern Calabria, there are in Apulia | dv“nu, lév‘ni (pl.) (749), | awnicéddu, 
lawnu (738) and | awnyedd", | a’un (729). It will be noted that some dialects 
still preserving the aunu type have received the diminutive ending from central 
Italy and two forms exist side by side, one with the original development, the 
other with the original development and a northern diminutive suffix. There is, in 
the case of agnu-, a vast area of the in type in the Basilicata and Campagna 
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where lignu- presents a labial type. Naples is the center of radiation for forms 
in jn, and it is quite clear that this area was once totally labializing and has more 


recently received a northern type through Naples. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN -gn- IN SOUTHERN ITALY 


lignu- agnu- Sound from 
(AIS 541, 919) (AIS 1071) Latin -gn- 
A ~fi- 
O ~UN-, -UN-, -yn-, -ylin- etc. 
oO -4n- 
* -n(n)- sail 
ne . A praegna(ns) (AIS 74) 
Outer limit of -ge- in | B cognatu- (AIS 27) 
C cognata (AIS 28) 


— — — — Outer limit of -ur- etc. in nigru- (AIS 1574) 


Outer limit of -n- 


With the present geographical distribution of sounds developing from -gn- and 
an indication of the extent of labialization of -gr- explained in the preceding sec- 
tion and illustrated more fully on the map, we may now proceed to further ex- 
planation of this distribution and an examination of further details supporting 
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our thesis. In the first stage, in Vulgar Latin there was a division into West 
Romania and East Romania with -jn- in the former and -gn- in the latter. Prob- 
ably the Po was once the dividing line just as in other cases where western and 
eastern phenomena differ, e.g. in the loss of final s. All West Romania developed 
-h-, including North Italy. Central Italy was a region of progressive: assimila- 
tion, as we have already indicated, and probably developed -n(n)-. Southern 
Italy and possibly Sardinia and Sicily present the same development as, Ru- 
manian. Thus Rumania, which may owe its colonization to southern Italy, 
would present another case of a preserved innovation of Italian origin which 
antedates the Rumanian colonization rather than of an independent innovation. 
In the third stage in the old Italian, the -7- of North Italy spreads to Tuscany 
and north central Italy. We can cite no example of the elimination of a form 
with -n(n)- by -gn- actually taking place in the literary language as we can in the 
case of lasciare replacing lassare in Dante everywhere except in rime, where he 
still uses lassare. Probably simultaneous with the spread of -/- to the central 
region occurs a spread of -n(n)- to the south, as can be seen on the map, especially 
in the case of lignu.* Throughout the Old Italian period and up to the present, 
-yn- has been giving way to further influence from the north, and forms in -jn-, 
which in origin is probably an imitation of the northern -f-, have spread from 
Naples. The last stage of this spread is represented by the present distribution 
as seen on the map. The development in -7- has reached northern Sardinia, all 
of Sicily, southern Calabria and Apulia. Forms in -n(n)- survive in northern 
southern Italy in some words such as lignu- and almost entirely in Sardinia if 
Sardinia once formed a unit with central Italy and not with southern Italy. In 
the latter case we would have to assume an assimilation of -mn- or -yn-. The 
central part of southern Italy has -jn- which spread from Naples. A few ex- 
amples of -nn- in the part of southern Italy south of and adjacent to the region 
of -in- may be due to assimilation of -jn-, as Lausberg indicates." 

The development of -gr- in southern Italy helps substantiate the hypothesis 
that -gn- once received a general labial treatment in southern Italy and possibly 
Sicily. In the latter case, however, there has been a posterior Italianization 
which has replaced -yn- by -f-. By comparison of NERO (AIS 1574) with LEGNo 
and AGNELLO we find a remarkable coincidence in the area included in the labial 
development. In southern Italy there is a correspondence, place for place, in 
the labialization of these groups. In southern Italy the following points have a 
labial development in the case of both nigru- and lignu-: 716, 717, 718, 719, 723, 
791, 726, 726, 127, 728, 729, 731, 733, 735, 736, 737, 738, 740, 744, 745, 750, 752, 
765. Points 761, 762, 765, and 771 have linu but the type niwru. But of these 
762, 765, and 771 have the type awnu. 

With the exception of the points in Sicily which are of Gallo-Italian origin, 
Aidone (865), San Fratello (817), Novara di Sicilia (8/8), Mandanice (819), 
and Sperlinga (836), all the points have a labial treatment. 

Nigricare (REW 5920) has become Lecce. nervekare. The Sicilian form nniri- 


10 R. A. Hall has suggested that the spread of -n(n)-, pushing back -yn-, may have been 
occasioned by the political connection in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
11H. Lausberg, BZRPh. 90.§261. 
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katu is probably of Gallo-Italian origin and has spread from one of these linguistic 
islands in Sicily. Like -gn-, -gr- seems to have had three different areas of de- 
velopment: -r- in Gallo-Roman, -gr- in central Italy, and -yr- in southern 
Italy. The forms in -gr- in southern Calabria, like those in -7-, are to be ex- 
plained by the later Italianization of this region. Whether Sicily had -yn-, we 
have left an open question. In view of -yr- (-gr-), which seems to be an old 
survival, we would favor the existence of an older stage -un-(-gn-). Besides niger 
other words appear in Sicily and southern Italy with the development of -gr- 
to -ur-: Sic. ciaurari, Cal. haurare, xavura la manyata (AIS 520, point 873), 
Sawrari (826). Ostun. titra is for older téura from tiger. 

Rohlfs, referring to a statement by Meyer-Liibke! that vocalization is the rule 
in southern Italy, says that there are three developments: g becomes u, meta- 
thesis of gr to rg, or epenthesis of a vowel between g and r. He admits that 
vocalization is the most common. C. Merlo® maintains that there was epenthe- 
sis of either u or 7 between the two consonants of the groups gr and gn. In 
reality the indigenous southern Italian forms seem to have an epenthesis after 
the stage liunu and niuru. By an examination of the development of the diph- 
thong au in southern Italy as seen on the map of tauru- (AIS 1041), we can under- 
stand such forms as ney“r* (point 731) which would appear to preserve the g and 
to have an epenthesis of the weak “, while the truth is just the opposite and the 
epenthesis is the y. In view of this clear example of an epenthetic consonant 
between a vowel + the labial u as in tayur for taur, the forms such as tavuru, 
nivuru may represent the glide consonant v, but the frequence of livana leads us 
to believe that the vowel is the epenthesis following the syllabic division liu-na. 
C. Merlo" admits in the case of ld the epenthesis of a vowel after the vocaliza- 
tion of 1: caldu > *kauda > *kavada > kavata, and the same steps probably oc- 
curred for nigru and lignu. In addition, the stage of lignu- and nigru-, which 
corresponds to Merlo’s starred form *kauda, is the normal development of -gn- 
and -gr- in southern Italy. 

Similar to -gn- > -yun- and -gr- > -ur-, but possibly not connected with them, 
is -gm- > -ym-: pigmentum > OFr. piument, Olt. piumento (REW 6488), 
phlegma (REW 6468) > Tarent. fyoma, Prov., Cat. flewma Lyon. fluma, Sp., 
Port. flewma. Stolz-Schmalz says: ‘-gm- wird im Vulgirlat. und Romanischen 
zu -ym-: peuma gr. rnyua App. Probi; flewma gr. @deyua; sauma ... gr. cayya 
“‘Packsattel’”’; malauma Anon. med. ed. Picchotta 68 gr. uadayua; frawmentum 
s. Thes. s. fragmentum ...’. In other cases g is lost entirely: *fragmentare 
(REW 3473) > Rum. framanta; phlegma (REW 6468) > Sp. frema beside 
fleuma; pigmentum (REW 6488), stigmare (REW 8254a) > OSp. estemar. 
There are other examples of the labialization of a guttural stop before another 
consonant in Latin as Sp. auto < Lat. actu-, but these seem to be sporadic and 
point only to the facility of the change we are discussing, viz. -gn- > -un-. 

M. Bartoli believes that southern Italy retained -mn- for a long time before 


12 W. Meyer-Lubke, ZRPh. 39.257 ff. 

13G. Rohlfs, ZRPh. 40.342 ff. 

14 C, Merlo, RDR 1.246. 

15 Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik 154, revised 6th ed. (Munich, 1928). 
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this consonant group was replaced by -nn-. He says, ‘Im Codex Cavensis 
belegt de Bartholomaeis stamnu, stagno, “che non pud credersi errore grafico 
perche ricorre due volte (Zingarelli, Archivio 15.262),” dass das Abruzz., woraus 
heute nn aus mn gemeldet wird, lange das erste Element bewahrt hat, geht wohl 
aus dem Namen TJeramo < Interamn- hervor. So wird die Form aus Damnu, 
das sich bei Papanti 307 findet, kein Druckfehler sein: ddune.’ 

In some cases we have noted m as the labial sound: pimana ‘pugno’ (Cerignola, 
Zingarelli, Archivio 15.228) cited by Bartoli in Das Dalmatische, 1. col. 280). 
Meyer-Liibke gives the Cerignola form puvana and Canosa (point 717, the near- 
est to Cerignola on AIS 541) has livana. Amunu and dunu both occur in Calabria 
(cf. Bartoli quoted above). Rumanian presents a similar labial treatment of 
omn > omn but amn > aun: dominu- > domn, domna > doamna, somnu- > 
somn, but scamnu- > scaun and damnu- > daun.'® 

Thus from a study of the Linguistic Atlas of Italy we see that the development 
of -gn- is not a question of a number of different developments in southern Italy, 
but a uniform development which once covered an area at least as great as that 
which still has a labial treatment, viz. southern and eastern Campagna, Basili- 
cata, Apulia, and northern Calabria. Probably the original extent also included 
Abruzzi, southern Latium and southern Marche and a part of Umbria, in short 
the whole area usually considered southern Italian and distinguished from central 
Italian represented by Tuscan. There is still much to be done to show the re- 
lationship of Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily to Rumania, but the labialization of -gn- 
in Rumania and in southern Italy is one of the principal manifestations of this 
relationship.” 


16 W. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom. 1.438. In addition Rumanian has mn for bn, vn: pim- 
nita OBulg. pivinica, duhomnic OBulg. duhoviniku, Rimnic (place name) OBulg. rybniku. 
v. H. Titkin, Rumanisches Elementarbuch 53 (Heidelberg, 1905). 

17 T wish to express my deep gratitude to my friends J. H. Bonfante and R. A. Hall Jr. 
for suggestions concerning the contents of this article and for assistance in the preparation 
of the map and ms. 
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In many branches of Ural-Altayic, investigations are far from being exhaus- 
tive. This is particularly true of the Tungus group, inasmuch as with the 
exception of one sub-division—MandZu—little research has been done. So far 
even the classification of the Tungus languages and dialects remains a subject 
for controversy. In the standard work on Tungus ethnology, Social Organiza- 
tion of the Northern Tungus (Shanghai, 1929), by S. M. Sirokogorov, the 
languages are divided, in accordance with the author’s hypothesis concerning 
Tungus migrations,! into a northern and a southern group. The southern group 
includes Mandiu, the historical language of the Nu-Céen (also: Juéen and Diiir- 
dzZen), Goldi, and Oléa (lower Amur).? The remaining Tungus languages are 
placed in the northern group, which today is called Evenki (‘the people’), a term 
used by the Tungus themselves. Sirokogorov, as well as other scholars, dis- 
regards a third Tungus group, the Even or Lamut.’ These consist of hunters 
and reindeer-breeders who roam in scattered groups over the vast territory be- 
tween the Khatanga river (100° E. long.) and the Anadyf (165° E. long), infring- 
ing on the territory of the Jakut in the lowlands of the Lena, Jana, and Indigirka 
rivers. They are thus separated from their southern kinsmen, the Evepki, 
by a distance of nearly 1300 miles. The geographic distribution of the Tungus 
cannot be here discussed in detail. Eastward of the ninetieth meridian almost 
two-thirds of the entire Siberian territory are inhabited by the Tungus.* 

In Mandiu, some research has already been done, an exception in Tungus due 
to the fact that the language has been known for a comparatively long time, 
and that it attracted the interest of sinologists. Several useful descriptive 


1L.c. 147-69; outline map 108-9. I have been recently informed that Sirokogorov’s 
Completed but not yet published material on the Tungus languages (esp. those of Trans- 
baikalia, into which region his field work led him during the years 1912-14), including a 
huge Tungus dictionary, was seized by the Japanese in Mrs. Sirokogorov’s house in Peip’ing, 
about two years ago. 

2 Whereas he views the languages of the Ussuri region, Udexe and Oroti, as belonging to 
the northern group. It is only in the Ussuri region that the latter were actually influenced 
by the neighboring southern Tungus, the Goldi and the Oléa. 

3 It has been impossible to ascertain whether text material regarding the Lamuts, other 
than Bogoraz-Tan’s Materiaty po tamutskomu jazyku (‘Materials concerning the Lamut 
Language’) in the Tungusskij Sbornik 1.1-106, has been published. As Sirokogorov states, 
l.c. 375, P. V. Ol’enin placed his Lamutic material at his disposal. 

4 The outline-map included in Jazykii pigmennost Narodov Sev’era, pod ob8éej redakcijej 
Ja. P. Al’kora (vol. III: Jazyki i pigmennost Paleoaziatskix Narodov, pod red. Je. A. Krej- 
novi¢a; UéPedGIZ, Moskva & Leningrad, 1934) is very instructive for the geographic divi- 
sion of the Tungus. 
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grammars have appeared, as well as valuable linguistic studies in which the 
relationship of MandZu with other Altaic languages has been treated,’ but no 
extensive comparative study of MandZu and its relationship to the other Tungus 
languages has been published.® 

For the Evenki or Tungus, M. A. Castrén’s brief Tungus grammar (1856) 
still serves as our chief source of information. It was translated into Russian 
as early as 1926 by M. G. PeSkova under the title Osnovy izuéenija tungusskovo 
jazyka (Fundamentals of the Tungus Language)’ and attached to Je. I. Titov’s 
Tungussko-Russkij Slovaf (Tungus-Russian Dictionary), Irkutsk, 1926. Since 
the appearance of N. N. Poppe’s Materiaty dla issledovanija tungusskovo jazyka, 
nafetije Barguzinskix tungusov (Material for investigation of the Tungus 
language, Dialect of the Barguzin Tungus, in Material concerning Japhetic 
Linguistics, XIII; Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 1927), Castrén’s grammar, 
while by no means obsolete, is definitely in need of revision; it could stand for 
two generations only because practically no work was done in the field. 

Progress has recently become noticeable, chiefly in the field of Transbaikalian 
and Northwest Tungus dialects; Russian scholars are now undertaking a series 
of text-notations with literal translations, part of which have been published.® 
Additional publications will render possible linguistic research on a greater 
scope. Mention should also be made here of a small dictionary of the Evepki- 
Tungus dialects compiled by G. M. Vasilevit. 

The material so far available provides a new approach to numerous gram- 


matical problems of Tungus, among others that of the tense in -ra. This prob- 
lem is of interest not only for Tungus but also for the larger Altaic field. In 


5 E.g. Willi Bang, Etudes Ouraloaltaiques, Extrait du Muséon, Louvain, 1891. 

6 T do not know to what extent A. O. Ivanovskij speaks of comparative Tungus questions 
in his article Mandjurica (St. Petersburg, 1894), since I have so far been unable to obtain 
a copy. 

7 The original title of the work, which was published posthumously by Anton Schiefner, 
reads Grundziige einer tungusischen Sprachlehre nebst kurzem Worterverzeichnis (St. 
Petersburg, 1856). There is also a French edition of this work with the title Grammaire de 
la langue tongouse, by L. Adam, in Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée, vol. 
4, fase. 2-3 (Paris, 1873).—Castrén carried on research in Tungus in southeastern Trans- 
baikalia for approximately four months; his records are for the most part confined to the 
Urulga dialect (between the cities of Cita and Neréinsk and the rivers Cita, Uldurga, Neréa, 
and Ingoda, 114°-116°E. long., 52°-52°30’N. lat.), but also include some of the Mankova 
dialects in the region between the upper Argun and the Ner¢insk Ranges (116°-119°E. long., 
50°N.lat.). The speakers of both dialect groups studied by Castrén have in the meantime 
fallen prey to the two processes of absorption to which Tungus is largely exposed, especially 
in Transbaikalia: Buriatization and Russification. 

8 Thus, Tungusskij Sbornik (‘Tungus Collection’) I. (Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, Leningrad, 1931)—unavailable at present; and Sbornik Materialov po evenkijskomu 
(tungusskomu) fol’ktoru; sost. G. M. Vasil’evic, pod red. Ja. P. Al’kora (Izdat’el’stvo Insti- 
tuta Narodov Sev’era pri CIK SSSR, Leningrad, 1936).—A good bibliography of this field, 
up to 1928 (including the Tungus of the lower Amur and Ussuri region, which is not dis- 
cussed in this paper), is contained in Sirokogorov’s work, pp. 375 and 395-401. 

°G.M. Vasil’evié, Evenkijsko-Russkij dialektotogi¢eskij stovar (Leningrad, 1934). The 
majority of the texts in the above-mentioned Sbornik Materiatov were recorded by her 
during trying expeditions through Siberia and the Russian Far East. 
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general, the Tungus verbal inflection exhibits the same processes as all Altaic 
languages. The aspects, in which, for structural reasons, the voices—middle” 
and passive—are to be included, are indicated by means of special suffixes 
attached to the verbal root with or without a connecting vowel. Tenses and 
moods are actually verbal nouns which exercise a function partly corresponding 
to that of the gerund, partly to that of the participle. In this discussion, they 
will therefore be referred to as gerunds or participles, depending upon their 
function. By the affixation of pronominal or possessive suffixes (e.g. yéné-n-d’t, 
2d sing. aor., ‘you go, walk’ with pronominal suffix, i.e. with suffixed personal 
pronoun, but yéné-cé-s, 2d. sg. perf., ‘you went’ with attached possessive suffix, 
cep. the corresponding forms in Turkic Ozbek: bdr-a-sen, 2d sing. prs.-fut., with 
suffixed personal pronoun, ‘you are going’, bar-d-yy, 2d sing. perf., with posses- 
sive suffix of the 2d person, ‘you went’), these verbal nouns acquire the syntactic 
and logical function which in IE is exercised by the finite verb. For the morphol- 
ogy and syntax of the Altaic verb I should like to refer principally to Heinrich 
Winkler Das Ural-Altaische und seine Gruppen (Berlin, 1885) and Der Ural- 
Altaische Sprachstamm; das Finnische und das Japanische (Berlin, 1909). 

There is a discussion of the Tungus verb in Castrén (l.c. §72 ff.). At first 
glance, the Tungus verb appears to form all tenses and moods, with the exception 
of the imperative and ‘praesens indicativi’ (so-called by Castrén), by means of 
the possessive suffixes: 

Ist pers. sing. -f, -w, -u Ist pers. pl. -vun/-vin 
oe Fo ee eel 2d “ “ -sun/-stin, -Sun/-Sin, -hun/-hin 
i 3d “ -tin, -l, zero 
attached to a verbal noun readily recognized as such, e.g. in -¢d, -rka, -dzigd, 
-da, ete." 

Only on closer examination it is found that in Tungus a tense exists which 
forms only the 3d pers. sing. and the whole plural on the base of the same verbal 
noun (+ possessive suffixes), while the 1st and 2d pers. sing. follow an entirely 
different scheme. Castrén lists the following suffixes for this tense which he 
terms ‘praesens indicativi’ (l.c. §73): 

Sing. 1. -m, Pl. 1. -ravun, -rdévin, -raf, -raf 
-davun, -divin, -daf, -daf 
-tavun, -tivin, -taf, -taf 
. -ndi (-ndy) . -rasun, -rdsin, -ras, -rds 
-nd't, -rni -dasun, -dasin, -das, -das 
-tasun, -tdsun, -tas, -tds 
. “Tan, -ran . 7a, i 
-dan, -ddn 
-tan, -tdn 


10 The existence of the middle voice in the Turkic group has long been apparent to me; 
I have even, on occasion, called attention to this fact, but have hitherto not found the time 
for a comprehensive presentation of the subject. With reference to Mongol, I should pre- 
fer to reserve an opinion, but in Tungus the existence of a middle is obvious. 

11 Neither the imperative nor the ‘praesens indicativi’ shows a unified modal, or tense, 
theme. Turkic and Mongol show widely differing imperative suffixes. The imperative 
will therefore be omitted from this discussion. 
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According to Castrén, for the suffixes of the 3d sing. and for those of the whole 
plural, dissimilatory variants occur in the following manner: after a base-syllable 
with vowel as final, -ran is used after a back vowel, -rdén after a front vowel, 
etc.; after a voiced final consonant -dan/-ddn is suffixed, after a voiceless final 
-tan/-tén, the quality of the suffix vowel everywhere being in harmony with 
that of the preceding vowel. However, to many consonant stems not -dan/-ddn, 
-tan/-tdn are suffixed, but -ran/-rdn, by means of a connecting vowel (for examples 
see below). Thus it often becomes difficult to determine whether the verbal 
base originally ended in vowel or in consonant; the verbal root in Tungus—con- 
trary to MandZu and Turkic—never occurs in its absolute form (Castrén, §72). 
‘The verbal root’, says Castrén ibid. (let us rather call it the simple verbal base), 
‘is obtained by discarding the suffix -m of the Ist pers. sing. of the praesens 
indicativi.’ Castrén failed to note that in the Urulga and Mankova dialects an 
7 which precedes the -m must also be discarded in order to obtain the base, for 
this 7 is a connecting vowel; a vowel other than 7 belongs to the base, e.g. ana- 
‘push’, soyo- ‘cry’. This generally applies to all known Evepki dialects, although 
in many verbs it is impossible to determine whether the base originally ended in 
a vowel or in a consonant. From Titov’s dictionary (Titov does not separate 
stem from suffix) many verbs may be assembled which occur in both forms, 
e.g. una-, un- ‘to send off’, ind-, in- ‘to live’, dZéna-, dzZén-, dZon- ‘to think, be- 
lieve’, dZoromo-, dZorom- ‘to steal’, taman-, tamna- ‘to whirl (storm, snow, dust)’ 

The following are examples of the suffixation of -ra/-da/-ta from Castrén’s 
table of conjugation (§§92-102): with a vowel as stem-final: ana-ra-n ‘he pushes, 
pushed’, sono-ro-n ‘he cries, cried’; with a liquid as final consonant: (h)orol-do-n 
‘he turns, turned (intr.)’, wn-dd-n ‘he sends, sent’; following -r: Urulga gir-dd-n 
‘he cuts out’, Mankova gir-i-rd-n ‘id.’ (§99); with a voiced occiusive: (h)og- 
‘cut’: (h)og-da-n, ok-ta-n, og-i-ra-n ‘he cut(s)’; ig- ‘take off, remove’: ig-dd-n, 
ik-td-n, ig-i-rd-n; od- ‘cease’ (= Mong. od- ‘id.’; = Turk. ét- ‘pass’?): of-to-n, 
od-i-ra-n (in some dialects, ot-to-n might also have arisen through assimilation < 
ot-na-n, the present gerund in -na which, according to Castrén, is only added to 
the continuative aspect or the iterative verbal stem in -dza (therefore,*ot-co-no-n 
according to Castrén, but in a number of other dialects may be also suffixed to 
the simple verbal stem); further, with a labial fricative: hiv- ‘to blow’: hiiv-dd-n, 
hiv-i-rd-n; with a voiceless final: luk- ‘to loosen, untie’: luk-ta-n; tdt- ‘to put on’: 
tit-td-n; dzigdt'-, dzigdaé- ‘to change’: dzugdt-ti-n; dlbds-, dlbds- ‘to throw away’: 
albds-td-n; dzdp- ‘to eat’: dzdp-td-n. 

All those forms of this tense which shows the suffix -ra indicate the person by 
means of possessive suffixes, as is predominantly the case in the other tenses 
and moods of the Tungus verb: in the 3d pers. sing. -n is suffixed, in the 3d pers. 
pl. the suffixation of the possessive does not occur. In the 3d pers. pl. of the 
other tenses the possessive suffix -tin (< -t-in) is likewise frequently omitted; 


13 Verbs possessing two stem-forms must be entirely separated from these verbs, e.g. 
gu-, gun- ‘to speak’, bu-, bude- ‘to die’, i-, is- (78-) ‘to go thither, arrive’, tand-, tan-, té-, 
ta- ‘to pull’, b23i- (bisi-), bi- ‘to be, exist’. Parallels are found in MandZu, but need 
investigation. 
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in its stead the plural suffix of the nouns -t/-1 may be found. In the Ist and 2d 
pers. pl., instead of the corresponding 1st pl. -wun, 2d pl. -sun/-Sun/-hun ac- 
cording to the given dialect, the possessive suffixes of the 1st and 2d pers. sing. 
-f{/-w/-u, -s/-§ may occur, in this tense. These forms are unambiguous, since 
the 1st and 2d sing. are formed in an entirely different manner. The substitu- 
tion of the plural possessive suffixes by the singular suffixes seems to be a special, 
and perhaps an archaic, feature of the dialects of Urulga and Mankova, for in 
the contemporary dialects no such phenomenon has been observed. They show, 
on the contrary, a certain tendency toward grammatical agreement which, apart 
from the fact that it constitutes something quite unusual among the Altaic 
languages, must be regarded as an innovation rather than a survival from earlier 
stages of the language. For these very reasons, a plural possessive suffix could, 
in general, no longer be replaced by a singular suffix. 

The Ist and 2d sing. are not formed from the verbal noun in -ra by means of 
possessive suffixes in the manner described, but according to an entirely different 
system. Even at first glance it becomes apparent that these forms belonged 
originally to a different tense. The tense functions of these forms will be 
discussed in detail below. In two forms, the 1st and 2d sing., are seen the traces 
of a tense which is formed by means of a suffix -n, the true temporal element, 
plus personal suffixes (i.e. the respective personal pronoun with slight phono- 
logical changes), not the possessive suffixes. The temporal element -n has dis- 
appeared in the Ist sing., after monophthongization to -m of the final phonetic 
group *-mm < *-nm < *-nVm (where V may be any vowel), resulting from 
assimilation to the personal suffix, perhaps after the syncopation of the con- 
necting vowel. In the 2d sing., however, the old temporal element is still 
present: -ndi, -nd’7; in Barguzin (Poppe) and in contemporary dialects -77i1, 
-nnt, -nny also are found. In -di/-d’i/-7i/-ni/-ny the pronoun of the 2d person 
sing. is present, the initial consonant having been assimilated to -n of the tense 
element. In this process, three stages can be distinguished: 1. -ndi/-ndy, 
2. -nd’t, and 3. -7ii (-nni, -nny); -7%hit is the result of reciprocal assimilation. 
The first and second stages -ndi/-ndy and -nd'i may have developed as follows: 
*.n-si > *-n-zt > (with glide sound) *-n-dzi > either -ndi/-ndy or -nd’i (or 
Sym -nd%) > -1ii, -nni, -nny, Sym -nd’7.'6 

We observe that in this tense the suffixes of two originally distinct tenses are 
present simultaneously. A comparison with MandéZu shows that in the Ist and 
2d pers. sing. an old tense stem or verbal noun in -n is extant; in MandjZu it 


14 Tt is my intention to publish a brief study on this phenomenon. 

15 Assimilation and dissimilation play as important a role in the phonology and mor- 
phology of Evenki as in the neighboring languages; one might actually speak of a Central- 
Siberian assimilatory-dissimilatory language confederation in the sense of Trubetzkoy, 
bearing in mind that this language confederation embraces all the Turkic languages from 
the Nordenskjéld Sea (Arctic Glacial Ocean) in the Northeast to the Caspian Sea in the 
Southwest. 

16 The sound d* in the Sym dialect (the extreme southwest of the Tungus language area) 
will be treated below in connection with a similar phenomenon in the Ajan dialect (extreme 
Northeast of the Evenki, bordering on Lamut). 
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exercises the function of the present, as has already been demonstrated by Willi 
Bang.” In Evepki, the personal suffixes are added to the present stem in con- 
tradistinction to MandZu, which either failed to develop this formation alto- 
gether or lost it in the pre-literary period (before the 17th century a.p.). MandzZu 
attaches to the ‘present stem’ (in Altaic terminology, to the nomen praesentis) 
in -n the root bi ‘existence, being’ which may itself serve as the basis of an 
independent verb ‘to exist, be’. The five remaining forms, however, are formed 
from the verbal noun in -ra, to which the possessive and not the personal suffixes 
are attached. No doubt, this is a formation later than that of the original pres- 
ent in -n. Throughout Altaic, those verbs which are formed by means of the 
personal suffixes are by their very origin probably older than those which consist 
of a verbal noun actually in use as nomen praesentis, perfecti, or futuri, plus the 
possessive suffixes. In MandéZu the verbal noun in -ra is very frequent and has 
the function of a participle which may be used either attributively or predica- 
tively. MandZu, probably under intensive Chinese influence, diverges from 
common Tungus in that it does not make use of personal or possessive suffixes 
even in the predicate. 

From the point of view of morphology, it is significant that two verbs lack the 
suffix -ra in the 3d sing. and in the pl.: the so-called auxiliary verb bi- ‘to be’ and 
the negative auxiliary d- (é-) ‘not ... ’, a grammatical category peculiar to Tun- 
gus as well as to Finnic and Paleo-Asiatic. The negative auxiliary always pre- 
cedes what should logically be the main verb. These two verbs form our tense 


from an extended stem i-8- (according to dialect bi-si, bi-hi-)'8 and d-%- (d-s7-, 
d-hi, é-&i-, é-si-, é-hi-). Castrén, §104, presents the following paradigm: 
Sing. 1. bihim bisim bisim dhim dim éhim éim ésim 
2. bihindi etc. Ghind: ete. 


3. bthin =“ Ghin - 
Pl. 1. Excel. bihif (bihtu), bihivin _ahif, chiviin, etc. 
1. Incl. bihip, bisip ahip, a&ip, éip, ésip éhip 
[not quoted by Castrén] [not quoted by Castrén] 
2. bihis, bihisun, bisis, etc. ahis, dhisin, etc. 
3. bthi, bis, bist. Ghi, G&, dst, éhi é& ést. 
All other forms are based on the short stem 07-, d-. 

To what extent these forms are old is uncertain. There is too little material 
for comparison; MandZu furnishes no relevant examples. The Ist and 2d sing. 
evidently consist of the old present stem in -n plus the personal suffixes. Be- 
ginning with the 3d sing., however, the possessive suffixes seem to be immediately 
added to the extended stem b1-8-, d-3i-, a procedure which is contrary to Altaic 
structure. To my mind, this tense of bi-8- and d-%- is the old Tungus present 
im -n; this is immediately obvious with the Ist and 2d sg. Originally the five 
remaining forms were likewise formed by attaching the personal suffixes to the 
verbal noun in -n. With the exception of these surviving traces, the earlier 
present formation of Tungus was eventually abandoned, the personal suffixes 
being replaced by the possessive suffixes. Perhaps the present element -n had 


17 See note 5.—Mongol has the same formation of the present from a verbal noun in -n. 
18 MandZu uses both b7- and bi-si-. The reasons for the interchange are so far obscure. 
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previously been modified by assimilatory or dissimilatory combination with the 
personal suffixes. Its elimination, then, resulted from the later attachment of 
the possessive suffixes. 

The participles of Castrén’s ‘praesens indicativi’ require special attention, 
for two forms have been preserved simultaneously: one that was originally a 
present participle and one that is the true participle of the tense in -ra, e.g. 
ana-ri (tense in -ra)"® ‘pushing’ besides earlier anayki ‘id.’ < ana-n-ki (pres.); 
luktt (< luk-ri) ‘loosening’ besides older lukiyki ‘id.’ < luk-in-ki. Bi-, n-&- 
and d-, d-%i- naturally do not form a participle in -r7: binki < *bi-n-ki, besides 
bist (< *bi-i-4 < *bi-S-gi < *bi-%i-ki, or rather, with preservation of the present 
element -n, similar as in MandiZu: bist < *bi-S-yni < *bi-Si-y-gi < *bi-Si-n-ki?) 
and dyki < *d-n-ki with G8 (< *d-&-n-ki?). 

A further derivative from the formation in -ra is that formed by means of the 
suffix -k which was probably an original lative or directive suffix. This is the 
nomen conditionale to which possessive suffixes are attached: Ist sg. -ra-k-7f, 
2d sg. -ra-k-is, 3d -ra-k-in, etc. 

The following examples of the syntax of the tense in -ra in Evepki are taken 
from the texts in Poppe and in the Sbornik Materiatov po evenkijskomy (tun- 
gusskomu) fol’kioru (‘Collection of Material Bearing on Evepki Folklore’). 

In Poppe’s texts in the Barguzin dialect the tense in question is extremely 
rare. In the narration, a preterit is always employed. It is usually that based 
on the nomen perfecti in -¢a. The tense in -ra, however, is found in the follow- 


ing examples: 
tari hunditula® ginéin: Mitt atirkindn atirkdndn Grap, ginnd (p. 23, top) ‘he 


19 It is particularly characteristic for Tungus to attach a special suffix whenever the 
verbal noun functions as a participle, i.e. in attributive position or ‘substantivized’ and 
individualized. A similar feature is observable in MandZu. The vowel length in this 
participle is doubtless a result of contraction < *-ra-i < *-ra-gi < *-ra-ki, since, as the 
present participles ana-y-ki and luk-iy-ki show, the participial suffix is -ki. If, in MandZu, 
a verbal noun (in -ra, -xa, -ra-ki, etc.) is used in attributive position, or is ‘substantivized’, 
the suffix -yge is added. This suffix is generally considered as being closely related to, or 
actually identical with, the old Altayic genit. -y, -ni, -yy. This may be true so far as its 
attributive use is concerned. Ifa verbal noun in -gge is ‘substantivized’, and if it occurs 
independently in this function, no genitive suffix is justified. In this case, we may either 
assume a petrified suffix -yge which has lost its original meaning, or consider it to be of an 
altogether different origin. Supposing that the suffix -yge is the MandZu correspondent to 
Tungus -ki, there would be no objection to its use either in attributive or in independent 
‘substantivized’ position. 

20 With reference to the /-sound, Poppe distinguishes clearly between velar ? and medium 
l (i.e. non-guttural and non-palatal /); Castrén recorded only medium /. Titov, referring 
to Castrén §4.2, also maintains, in opposition to Castrén, the existence of a velar ?; if com- 
pared with the Russian ? it is, he says, only ‘slightly velarized’, and after it the 7-sounds 
have the quality of a ‘hard 2’ as in Ukrainian, i.e. they tend toward y without palatalizing 
effect (this 7-sound which does not attain the quality of y is transcribed in the examples 
quoted simply by y). The Tungus ? would thus be of the same nature as the Turkic and 
Mongol ?; but it is not clear whether the nature of the / is determined by position, as in the 
other Altaic languages, or whether it can be ? or / by nature, as may be assumed from some 
examples in Titov’s dictionary, e.g. mut-ym ‘I think’ and multakan ‘one or two year old 
elk’, both words from the Kindigir dialect north of Lake Baikal; or olokéim (Bultegir) 
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said (giin-c6-n 3d sg. perf.) to that girl: ‘“We are now husband and wife’’, said 
he’; drap = 6-ra-p 1st pl. inclus. Poppe translates this tense by means of the 
Russian perfect; one can conceive of it as a present perfect, or equally well as an 
expression of the absolute action without temporal implication (according to 
de Harlez, see below). 

Jawél atirkandn surucot, tigdje Grindc6t, ‘omolgicit Graf!’ ginndt kurimmadatin 
(p. 25, mid) ‘the devil and his wife went and invited people, saying: ‘“‘we have 
a son!”’, to come to the wedding’; 6raf = 6-ra-f 1st pl. exclus. ‘we have (a son)’, 
ep. somewhat further down: ‘omolgici dm!’ ginnd ‘ “I have ason,” said he’ (25), 
6m is 1st sg. from 6- ‘to be, become’. 

Nékunmédr ‘dzir atirkact dran’ ginndl (26/7) ‘they said with regard to (given 
by means of the acc. limit. possess. reflex.) their younger brother: “he has (in- 
deed) two wives’”’ ’. 

Gincotin: ‘bu tug: sinni hundtpdés bunidukin buttitéaf. Dézafdar kulinma 
waraf’ ginndl, ‘ahi munni atirkaénmun Gran’ ginndt (29) ‘They said (3d pl. perf.): 
“We have thus saved (buétit-ca-f 1st pl. perf.) thy daughter from death: we are 
the killers of the snake DZafdar!’’,”* they said, ‘‘now she zs our wife!’’ they said.’ 
W4-ra-f is 1st pl. exclus. These examples are a good illustration of de Harlez’s 
definition of the meaning of the Mandzu forms in -ra (see below). With these 
few sentences the examples of the tense in -ra contained in Poppe’s Barguzin 
texts are exhausted. 

When we proceed to the other dialects, some examples from the Sbornik Ma- 
teriatov will be given, beginning with the texts collected by G. M. Vasilevié. 
Here the tense in -ra is used as the narrative tense throughout. 

The dialect of the Turu river (right tributary of the Lower Tunguska into 
which it flows at about 100° E. long.), Ilimpija group: (story of the fox, hulakg; 
lc. 7) kok&Syéan huirurén hulakgnun d'akté, ‘the little bird walks with the fox’ ;*4 
hulakg éjérén tadu ‘the fox sinks (into the water) there’; kokSycdn nélgét tirérén 
déskg ‘the little bird pushed (the fox) in with a lever’; a few sentences further on: 
jure hitelin tilisky, hilisky, hiruré ‘its children come out (and) go away’; more- 
over the verbs of the following sentences—except when they are verbs of saying 
preceded or followed by direct discourse—are in the tense in -ra: huptirén ‘(she) 
cuts open’, d’éwrén ‘(he) eats’, hoyoldo (hoyo-l-do < hoyo-l-ro—the inchoative 





beside oldktdém (N’eréa) and olokéim (Kindigir) ‘am content, satisfied’. It is impossible 
to determine whether the difference between # and / is phonemic, as might appear from the 
example olo- ‘to become afraid’ and olo- ‘to be superfluous’, for the two examples belong 
to different dialects, and beside olo- ‘to become afraid’ in Syvykan, there is an olo- ‘id.’ 
in the dialects of the Kindigir, of the Kirenga, and of the Imuré¢en (right tributary of the 
upper Vitim). 

22 The quotation marks and the Russian translation must be altered, for nédkunmdr is an 
acc. of limitation of the reflexive possessive dependent on giinnél; the acc. of limitation of 
person depending on verbs of saying is customary in Tungus as in the Turkic languages of 
Central Asia and Siberia. 

23 The same passage occurs again, p. 30 mid. 

*4In Russian, the preterit of the perfective aspect has been used for the translation of 
the tense in -ra. Occasionally, the present or future is also used for this tense. In my 
English translation, I prefer the present as being closer to the Tungus original. 
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or ingressive action is expressed by the suffix -l) ‘they begin to ery’, hoyoro ‘they 
cry’, hélbama Gra ‘they become red’, hulaky héyanma bakaran, ginén ‘the fox 
meets (baka-ra-n) a minnow and says (gi-né-n, 3d sg. ger. pres.)’; érirdn (13) 
‘calls’, d’awran (13; 15) ‘he answers’, huptiwrén (15/16) ‘is cut off, stays behind’, 
bakaran (18) ‘meets’, atyrkan hanyiktaldan: ‘hi dindéwé handy (2d sg. from hda-)?’ 
(18) ‘the old woman begins to ask (< hanyik-ta-l-ra-n): ‘Do you know the 
country?” ’—‘ Bi hdmy (1st sing.) dundéwé’, ‘‘‘I know the region’’’; bakara (20/21) 
‘they meet’, hiururé ‘they ride’; hanyiktaran (22) ‘asks’; ysta (< ys-ra) (23) 
‘they arrive’; énkéwé handy? (23/24) ‘do you know the feeding-place of the 
reindeer?’, hémy, ajayky bihin (24) ‘I know it; it is a good one’; atyrkan oronmo 
birén ‘the old woman gives a reindeer’; hulaky émérén, giinén ‘the fox comes 
(and) he says’; tar étirkén yénérén, hilwétin ororwin manaédn (28/29) ‘that 
old man goes there, (then the fox) has slain (3d sg. perf.: mana-cd-n) all the 
reindeer’; hanyiktaran (30) ‘she asks’; huptywran (31) ‘he is cut off, separated, 
stays behind’, tykuldan (< tyku-l-ra-n, 31) ‘he gets angry’; atyrkan wjdén irgidin 
(32) the old woman ties (< 1j-ré-n) it onto his tail’; émérén (33) ‘he comes’; 
togowo ylaran (35) ‘he starts a fire’; 7rén ‘he comes out’; hularan (36) ‘he leaves 
(a rest)’. 

From the dialect of Jerbogaten (Jerbogoton; in Tungus: Norboks): the north- 
ernmost part of the upper course of the Lower Tunguska (61°-63° N. lat., 107°- 
108° E. long.) in that section of the river where there are many bends and swift 
rapids: Legend of the fox and the wolf, hulakg irgici,> No. 4, lc. 11. In the 
first sentence the perfect in -¢a is used: hulakg émécé irgict d’iildn, gillén ‘the fox 
came into the wolf’s house (and) begins to speak’ (< gii-l-ré-n or gii-l-né-n) ; then: 
irgict burén ororby ‘the wolf hands over his reindeer’; hulakg ororbin d’éwrén, 
upkatpa manaran ‘the fox eats his (the wolf’s) reindeer (acc. pl.), finishes them 
all’; d’épitééné iktéji kaputtén ‘while eating he breaks (< kapu-t-rd-n) a tooth’; 
in the following sentence the present formed from the old iterative stem in -dZa, 
-d'a, -d'i etc. + the suffix -ra occurs: éméd’irén irgict ‘the wolf is coming, es kommt 
der Wolf daher’, with a durative meaning, then follows the tense in -ra: hulakg 
icérén ‘the fox sees’, bakardn ‘he meets’, gulucallan (6) < guluéa-l-ra-n ‘begins 
to dwell, live (in a home)’, émérén ‘he comes’, irgijt ilardn (7) ‘burns his tail’, 
injéktéllé (< injékté-l-ré) ‘begin to laugh’, 2éérén (7) ‘sees’, tilémeécillé (< tiléméci- 
l-ré) ‘they begin to rid themselves of lice’; gidalardn ‘he spears him* (mortally)’. 

From the southwestern dialects: Sym dialect from Cirombu (West of the 
Jenisej river, 59°-61° N. lat., 86°-90° E. long., north and south of the river 
Sym). The myth of Murywul (No. 46, l.c. 59 ff.): Cywukéak a8 ad’érén (1) 


25 Taboo, from irgi(n) ‘tail’, irgi-t& ‘having a tail’; the same taboo is found in Hun- 
garian: fdrkds ‘wolf’ from fark ‘tail’. 

26 Gida-la-, from gida ‘lance, hunting weapon consisting of a knife attached to a long 
shaft’ = Mandézu gida (‘id.’, cp. Zaxarov, MandZu-Russian Dictionary, 332-3) > Mon. > 
Turk. dzida ‘lance’, apparently an old loan word from Chinese ¢4ja (‘kia’, cp. Giles, 
Chinese-Engl. Dict., No. 1171) < kit < *ket (cp. Karlgren, Grammata Serica, No. 504, 
p. 254). 

27 The Evenki groups which are scattered, in nomad fashion, among groups of the Ugrian 
Ostjaks in the large Vas-Jugan swamps between Ob’ and Irty also belong to the Sym dialect; 
they inhabit the extreme southwest of the Tungus language area. 
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‘the woman C. sleeps’, Umunmek émérén Cywuktatkg, Sériwidild'én ad’ érgwa 
‘U. comes to G., begins to wake up the sleeping one (i.e. C.)’; Umunmek ikeldén 
(2) ‘U. begins to sing’; d’dnmak uyuwran, Suriré Murywultykg (61.54) ‘the ninth 
one mounts a horse, they ride to Murywul’; Surirdn Murywul, béjéwé aréaran 
(62.78) ‘M. rides along, he meets a person’; d’ykyld’dn ‘he hides himself’; Mury- 
wul épkéréduk jirén, béjé ddan, Sirurdn (62.94) ‘M. comes out of the dry trunk, 
becomes a human being, goes thither’; dégild’én (94) ‘he flies’; déran ‘he sits 
down’, garparan (95) ‘he shoots’; wardn ‘he kills’, d’awaran ‘he catches’; béjé, 
driy kénd'i? (96/97) ‘man, how (= what) are you doing?’; driy kélind’1? (99; 101) 
‘what do you intend, what have you in mind?’; garpam (96) ‘I am shooting’; 
aSild"én (97) ‘he begins to break (trans.)’; 7&lim (97) ‘I break (trans.)’; etc. The 
tense in -ra is the narrative tense proper. 

From the dialect of the Stony Tunguska: Central Katonga (Kdténya): (No. 
31, l.c. 30) Idk bukit éméran ‘whence death comes’; Sowokg dran hikéwé, tukalawa 
‘God makes the stone (and) the earth’; olgyrdn hisdéwé ‘he lays the stone’; ny- 
nakyn tygycgllan ‘the dog begins to watch (< tyg-yé-l-ra-n)’; Sowoky Sururan 
‘God goes there’; Satana émérén ‘the devil comes’; tumnyrén ‘spits’; Sowokg 
hanyiktaran (9) ‘God asks’; Sowokg soyollon ‘God begin to cry’; ilél ballé (10) 
‘the humans (= mankind) begin to die’ (< bi-l-ré). 

From the dialect of the Nepa (largest upper left tributary of the Lower Tun- 
guska): (No. 19, l.c. 21) <lé aréaran sulakjwa ‘the man meets the fox’; béjé 
téd’érén sulakgwa, biirén sulakjdu oronmy (9) ‘the man believes the fox (and) 
gives him his reindeer’; émérdn d’ulawy (10) ‘he comes into his (own) house’; 
asin silénillén, miiwé hijiwrén, hijiwrén (13) ‘the woman begins to boil, boils 
and boils water’; asgn turécillén (14) ‘the woman begins to scold’; sulaky oron- 
motyn d’dwrdn (15) ‘the fox eats their reindeer’. 

From the Toékma dialect (region of the sources of the Lower and the Central 
Tunguska, and central Angara region): (No. 63, p. 81): kérdn ‘gets up’ (4; ké- 
usually only ‘to want, to intend’); zlalldn ‘begins to kindle’; amalgg jurdn tuleskg, 
untalwy hoatyrén (6) ‘the young man goes out, seizes his fur-boots’; ahgldrdn 
(8) ‘he marries’; Sururé, Sirird (8) ‘they walk there’; générd (9) ‘they go’; yssa 
(9) ‘they reach’ (with assimilation < ys-ra); ‘éa kéndi?’ gillén édijn (11) ‘ “what 
do you intend?” says the man’; ménadlldn (13) ‘leaves alone’; lokonérdn (13) 
‘goes to hang on, up’. 

In the dialects of Turura and Syvykan (at the source of the Lena), texts No. 
57 (p. 75) and No. 82 (p. 118), the tense in -ra is relatively rare, the present being 
preferred as the narrative tense. Whether, however, a preterital concept is 
associated with the tense in -ra, as Titov believes (his texts come chiefly from 
this dialect region), can not be determined. To express the past, the perfect in 
-(@ is used, as in the other dialects. 

The dialects of the Upper Angara, which flows into the northern point of Lake 
Baikal, offer, in contrast to Tutura and Syvykan, the use of the tense in -ra as 
a narrative tense: (text No. 24, p. 25) Sururdén—nénérén—bakaran (2/3) ‘she 
goes away—goes—finds’; Samdlardndy (4) ‘you shamanize’, almost in a futuric 
sense since it takes the place of the imperative or optative, therefore in the 
Russian translation ‘poSamanis’, 2d sg. fut. perf. This form is especially note- 
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worthy because it introduces, by way of analogy, the suffix -ra even into the 2d 
sg. In this text, all principal verbs are in the tense in -ra when in the narration. 

Turning to the eastern group we notice exactly the same situation in the 
dialect of the Tungir, a right tributary of the upper Olekma (Olokno), into which 
it flows at 55°20’ N. lat., 120°40’ E. long.; for instance, in the story of the Grate- 
ful Bear (No. 26, p. 26/7), or of the Evenki and the Snake (No. 27, p. 27/8). 
In the texts of the Olekma (No. 32, p. 31; No. 89, p. 125/6) the perfect in -€a@ is 
preferred as a narrative tense. In the texts in the Urmj dialect (Nos. 6, 28, 29, 
79) we sometimes find the perfect in -¢é@, at other times the tense in -ra. This 
is preferred in vivid narration: Umnékén miki torokgnun bakaldyran (28.1) 
‘once a musk-deer meets (< baka-ldy-ra-n, cooperative aspect having the same 
suffix as in Mongol) a wild boar’; wmnékén néké solygawa bakaldyéa (29.1) ‘once 
a sable met a polecat’; solygayyn guncé (29.2) ‘the polecat says’; nékéyin soly- 
gatky gincé (29.2) ‘the sable says to the polecat’; nékénwn solyga yénéré nor- 
éandmy (29.5) ‘with the sable the polecat went to wrestle’; dulyn dinnédu umiun 
mata baldyd'aéa (79.2) ‘on the middle earth one hero was born’ (< baldy-d’a-ca, 
perf. of the durative stem in -d’a/-dza/-dzé) ; wmnékén mata ... tégécé (79.8) ‘once 
the hero ... got up’; ér mata d’ébiksékén étérén, ménin kamujran ajamat tétilbi 
(79.8/9) ‘this hero having finished eating (literally: he finishes his having eaten), 
himself gathers well his clothes’. 

For a more detailed discussion of the easternmost dialect of the eastern group, 
that of Sakhalin, the Kyldynakan saga (No. 180, pp. 104-15) has been selected, 
since it is composed in a uniform, easily readable style. It employs as a narra- 
tive tense that in -ra exclusively. In view of the length of the saga, a few typical 
examples must suffice: Utétin baldyrakyn, amtylgn wytitird, buga béjyéwen ériré 
(2) ‘When their son was born, his parents shamanize (and) invite the animals of 
the earth (= that region)’; tar siwajbawa (acc., siwajba < Russ. svdd’ba) d’éwik- 
sél upkat surira d’'ailawér™ (10) ‘after they have eaten up (= finished celebrating) 
this wedding, they all go home”; nakyta tukullan (20) ‘the bear gets angry’; 
ahaktaéé ahaktaran Kyldynakaénma (21) ‘having pursued he pursues (= he pur- 
sues and pursues) Kyldynakan’; Kyldynakdan biddéwi nékérén, sonoron (21/22) 
“K. is on the point of dying (and) cries’; ekunman nuyanman karajgnny? (25/26) 
‘what (acc. poss. 3d sg.) do you rescue him? K éemu jevo spaSo8?’; érd-ké 
gindm (33) ‘that I am telling you, eto-to skazZu’; bt sinéwé éméunim (36) ‘ja t’eb’a 
prifesta’, resembling a present perfect: ‘I have brought you here (and now you 
are here)’(?), as above in Barguzin Dzafdar kulinma wardf ‘we are the slayers of 
the snake Diafdar’; turéttén (48, 53, 58, 63, 75, 83, etc.) < turé-t-ré-n ‘begins to 
speak’; érdé sinéwé bakam,/niméwim sindula (86/87) ‘here I find you,/I come 


29 Here the punctuation of the text is faulty: d’dlawér should be followed either by a 
semicolon or by a period. After siwajbawa there should be nocomma. After d’éwnksél, a 
comma is possible, but is not necessary according to Altaic syntax. 

30 Titov’s dictionary has tura-; besides, a stem turat- is recognizable in certain forms. 
This is an example of an ingressive in -t, although, as in other dialects, the ingressive is 
usually formed in-l. In the Sakhalin dialect, at least in these instances, the suffix -t does 
not denote momentaneous or definite action, as it usually does (cf. Vasil’evié, l.c. Lx1). 
From the purely phonological viewpoint, one might find, in the form turéttén, as in hamattan 
(52) ‘begins to overtake’, soyottdn (107) ‘begins to cry’, the assimilated suffix of the 
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to you as a guest’; ér-t¢ garpam (117) ‘immediately I am going to shoot, Sejéas-Ze 
vystfel’u’; Kyldynakan matawa garparan (127) ‘K. shoots at the hero’; kihillé 
(beside kwhillé, 97), kihiéél kihiré (127/8) ‘they began to fight, they fight and 
fight’; kiszllé*! (142) ‘they begin to fight’; awahy® nuyanmdn wallén (142) ‘the 
devil begins to murder him’; dil irén (188) ‘goes into the house’; ahgwy yéné- 
wrén (causative of yéné- ‘to go’) d'iilajy (197) ‘he brings his wife home’; bi-ké 
néném tigi bugatky (200) ‘I am going to the upper world, ja-to pojdu na v’erx- 
huju Zeml’w’; Cypcyngkanma kejran (251) ‘he overcomes ©.’; Cypéyngkan yldajy® 
nékérén (222) “C. tries to get up’. If the preterit notion of the verb is considered 
essential, the respective verbal nouns are used; thus, in the first two sentences: 
dulyn dinnédui wmin éttikétkén, attykan bicel (< bi-é-l). Tar bid'éréktin utétin 
baldiéa (1) ‘on the central earth there once lived a man and a woman. While 
they lived (-d’é is durative or iterative: bi-d’é-ré-k-t-in), their son was born’. 
These verbs denote actions which were completed before Kyldynakan, the sub- 
ject of this saga, performed his heroic deeds. All that belongs to the imme- 
diate action of the saga is in the tense in -ra, thus e.g. (Abdanynd’a asks:) 
‘Iduk émécé mata béjé?? ‘whence has the hero (namely, Kyldynakan) come?’; 
Abdanynd'a éméksé iwéktiwi doran ‘Abdanynd’a, having come (< émé-ksé, ger. 
perf., suff. -ksa/-ksé = Mong. -ysan/-gsen, having the same function), sits down 
on his (own) piled-up fire-wood’; Ménwnkan ahatkan turéttén ‘(then) the girl M. 
said’: Akyn Abdany, tar matadu bi ynénétéw attykayjan, ‘(elder) brother A., to 
that hero I went as his wife (= I have married that hero)’ (57/61). 


The texts collected by T. I. Petrova in the region of the Komo, a left tributary 
of the Stony Tunguska, and the Kam’enka, in its turn a right tributary of the 
Angara (58°-60° N. lat., 95° E. long.) corroborate this usage (pp. 147-57). 





gerund in -na + poss. 3d sg. (as in iténen = ite-ne-n 155.227 ‘he saw’ [< ‘he, having 
seen’]). From the syntactic standpoint, however, the tense in »¥@ appears to be indicated 
in these forms. 

31 With respect to the change s > h, the Sakhalin dialect lack suniformity: common- 
Tungus intervocalic -s- > -h- in Sakhalin, although one may find occasional forms which 
preserve -s-, such as these, or asg (210) ‘woman’. Initial s- may likewise occasionally 
become h-: hi (115) ‘you, thou’ beside the more usual sz (120, 131, etc.). It is possible 
that these forms in s- are intentionally employed in the saga in order to indicate that the 
speaker belongs to a different clan or dialect area. 

32 Loanword from Jakut: abdsy ‘evil, the evil, evil spirits, etc.’ (Pekarskij, Jakutsko- 
Russkij Stovaf, 1.5-7); in many Jakut dialects intervocalic -s- (as in Burat and many Tun- 
gus dialects) > -h-. Thus, abéhy has penetrated into the modern Jakut literary language. 
This word is found in the Divan Luyat at-Turk from the year 1066/7 of Mahmiid al-KaSyari 
in the form abaty (with change of meaning after the islamization of the Turks) ‘ghost with 
which one frightens children’. In the dialect of Urmj¥ the word is awayé (100.28; 101.3, 39). 
An ancient form is present in Barguzin awdéi ‘lord of the forest, wood-spirit’ (Poppe, |.c. 
38) where the presence of éshows it to have been a borrowing from Mongol (where, however, 
the word is unattested) or directly from Turkic, and not from Bufat or from Jakut. 

33 yl-da-jy, from yl- + suff. of the supine -da + poss. refl. sg.-wy. In the Sakhalin dialect, 
w in suffixes may become j in intervocalic position before y, i: e.g. d’alajy yenewren (197.233) 
‘brought (her) home’ (lit.: ‘into his [own] house’ < d’i-ld-wy, illative refl. poss. sg.); 
d'alajy (109, 110) beside d’ilawy (30); but: d’alawér (82.201), illative refl. poss. pl., ‘into 
their (own) house’. A similar phenomenon occurs in the Ajan dialect: méjajy (222.37), 
partit. refl. poss. sg., for mé-ja-wy ‘his (her) wood’, ‘de son bois’. 
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Two sagas of the Evepki of Talotéa, situated on the upper Vitim in Trans- 
baikalia, were taken down by G. A. Nirgunejev, himself a Tungus and the author 
of several poetical compositions. They make use of the perfect in -¢a@/-¢é as the 
narrative tense. 

The numerous texts of the Circumbaikalian and Transbaikalian Tungus, col- 
lected by Titov, also confirm the use of the tense in -ra as a narrative tense. 
Only the texts of the Vitim Plateau, the Karenga and Cipa rivers are an excep- 
tion. For lack of space, examples must be omitted. 

The sample texts from the Tungir and Olekma rivers, recorded by P. A. 
Koztovskij (l.c. 225-32), use the perfect in -¢a/-cé. 

The texts in the dialect of the Makagir tribe in and around Ajan on the coast 
of the Okhotsk Sea (1.c. 215-24) show no consistency in the employment of tenses 
and use both the perfect in -¢é and the narrative tense in -ra. 

Summing up, it can be said that in Transbaikalia a certain small group of 
dialects exists in which as a narrative tense the perfect in -¢d is preferred to the 
tense in -ra. This group is confined to eastern Transbaikalia and consists of 
the following dialects: Talotéa (upper Vitim), Karenga (right tributary of the 
upper Vitim), Cipa (left tributary of the middle Vitim, into which it flows at 
55° N. lat.), upper Olekma, and its tributary, the Tungir. According to 8S. M. 
Sirokogorov’s division, the Barguzin and the Neréinsk Tungus belong to these 
dialects. The use of the perfect in -¢@ as a narrative tense tends to corroborate 
Sirokogorov’s hypothesis. The larger part of his records apparently belongs to 
these Transbaikalian dialects. 

The examples here adduced sufficiently demonstrate the fact that this tense 
in -ra, completely free of any specific temporal concept, be it present, past, or 
future, has not only morphologically but also semantically close relationship 
with the MandiZu ‘participle’ in -ra. In MandzZu, this form has no temporal 
implications; it signifies action as such, not only that which is being performed 
but also that which is to be expected. Charles de Harlez defines its significance 
thus: ‘Il [i.e. le participe en -ra/-ro/-re] a comme la forme en bi une signification 
absolue, représente la notion verbale indépendante du temps, mais se rapporte 
aussi spécialement au présent et au futur. Nous l’appellerons participe absolu’ 
(Manuel de la langue Mandchoue, art. 88.3, p. 46); or: ‘Le participe en -ra est 
également actif et passif; il désigne l’acte absolu, |’affirmation générale et aussi 
le présent ou le futur’ (art. 90.3, p. 46); or: ‘le participe [en -ra] indique l’acte 
ou |’état se faisant, existant d’une maniére générale ou présentement ou dans 
Vavenir. ... Comme attribut [i.e., as stated above, in the function of predicate] il 
s’emploie pour le temps absolu passé, présent ou futur. Ex. bira eyere, les fleuves 
coulent’ (art. 128, p. 58). This tense may best be called an aorist. This is the 
term proposed by Poppe in the introduction to his Barguzin texts (p. 9). From 
the point of view of morphology, the form in -ra in modern Evepki has replaced 
the old present forms in -n except in the Ist and 2d sg.; but with respect to mean- 
ing, this tense has entirely eliminated the older present, so that it can no longer be 
spoken of as a ‘praesens indicativi’, as it is called by Castrén. Today, the pres- 
ent is formed in Evepki by attaching the aorist suffixes to an iterative stem in 
-dza/-dzé. Castrén calls the form in -dza/-dze in Urulga and Mankova a con- 
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tinuative or frequentative verb (l.c. §107.5). It is, of course, conceivable that 
when Castrén visited the Urulga and Mankova Tungus, nearly 100 years ago, 
the aorist still preserved a predominantly present significance, whereas the 
suffix -dza/-dze imparted an iterative or frequentative sense to the verb; this 
may be an archaic feature in these two dialects. Such an interpretation can 
not be applied to the present Evenki dialects, as is evident from the examples. 
Titov, in a short footnote to the paradigms in §92, p. 35, also objects to Castrén’s 
term ‘praesens indicativi’, stating that the dialects considered in his dictionary 
(i.e. upper Lena and Kirenga, Upper Angara [northeast of Lake Baikal], Vitim 
and Nertinsk Tungus) employ for the present tense or for a continued action 
the verbal stem plus suffix -dze,** while the present indicative of Castrén is rather 
a perfect or, as he calls it, proSedSeje sov’erSennoje, ‘completed past’ (identical 
with, or comparable to, the Russian perfective aspect!). Whether a perfect in 
some few cases is actually found, even where the forms of the aorist are trans- 
lated by the Russian perfective verb, is extremely doubtful. As evidenced from 
the samples quoted, there are in Tungus enough unambiguous forms of the 
perfect, simple as well as compound, to make the expression of any past action 
in any temporal shade possible. In what way the Tungus themselves conceive 
of an aorist action is quite a different matter. This problem cannot yet be 
answered; we have at our disposal too little material for an evaluation from the 
standpoint of the psychology of language. Even in much more thoroughly in- 
vestigated groups, such as Turkic, for example, a number of such problems is 
still unsolved. As is indicated by the examples given, most dialects prefer the 
aorist as the narrative tense: the concrete action which is reported on is given 
in the aorist. It is, therefore, not to be assumed that the Tungus conceive of 
the action as occurring in the past—or, shall we say, in the perfect—when they 
employ the aorist. On the contrary, they transplant themselves into the middle 
of the action and relate it, not in the present, as frequently happens elsewhere, 
nor in the perfect, but in the aorist. There are also examples of dialects in which 
preterit forms are preferred as a narrative tense. 

I should like to add a few preliminary observations on other tenses of the 
Tungus verb. As is evident from the examples listed, the definite present (usu- 
ally not in a narrative function) necessitates employment of the verbal noun in 
-ra added to the iterative or durative verbal stem in -dza/-dze (-d’a/-d’e, etc.). 
The 1st and 2d sg. are exceptional, as the old present stem in -n and the pro- 
nominal suffixes are attached as in the aorist, e.g. umatt-d’é-ré-n (Turu dialect; 
l.c., No. 1.27) ‘he (she) eats lard’, dukta-d’a-ra-n (Turu; 1.28) ‘knocks’; éwa 
bilkid' andi? (< bilki-d’é-n-d’t), (Sym dialect; 3.2-3), 2d sg. pres. ‘what do you 
eat, was frisst Du da?’, S%uru-d’d-m, 1st sg. pres. (Sym; 3.6) ‘I go, am going’. 
The perfect is formed by means of the suffix -¢a@/-éé attached to a non-durative 
stem, e.g. émé-cé-s (passim), 2d sg. perf. ‘you came’, while the imperfect is 
rendered by the same suffix -¢a/-¢é attached to the durative verbal stem in -dza/ 


34 Titov considers the suffix -dZe an ‘infix’. This is incorrect, for -dze is added to the 
verbal stem and not inserted within the base. The Ural-Altaic languages show no evi- 
dence of infixation. This suffix -dze is possibly represented in MandZu by the frequentative 
suffixe -ta (de Harlez, l.c., art. 108.3, p. 51). 
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-dze, -d’a/-d’e: ob-d’a-éa-w (Sym; 3.9) 1st sg. imperf. ‘I was making, working’; 
sowokitwi catudzataw (= éacu-dza-ca-w, Bultegir dialect; Titov, Dict. 170; the 
word is probably a loanword from Mong. saéu-, having undergone noncontiguous 
assimilation, just like its correspondent in Turkic, sa¢-/cac- ‘to pour out, make 
libations’) ‘I (usually) made libations to the spirits, I was offering libations to 
the spirits’. No research has yet been done on the syntactic use of the Tungus 
tenses. In the present study, it is not possible to treat the future (in -dziga, 
-d'ind, etc.), or the various compound tenses. 

There is no ddubt that a close relation exists between the suffix -ra of the aorist 
noun of the MandZu-Tungus languages and the suffix of like form and function 
in the Turkic languages. The noun of the aorist is formed in the latter languages 
by means of a suffix which, even in the oldest Turkic linguistic sources, the 
Orkhon Inscriptions (732 a.p. et seq.), consists of vowel plus -r; i.e. either -ar/ 
-dr, -yr/-ir, -ur/-ir, or simply -r (when the verbal stem ends in a vowel), is suffixed 
according to the laws of vowel-harmony. Evepki shows variability in the aorist 
suffix based on vowel-harmony very similar to that of the Turkic languages. 
This is in contrast to the only possible suffix varieties -ra/-re/-ro of the petrified 
and rigid MandZu. Both MandZu and Evepki suffixes correspond in the pho- 
netic sequence of consonant + vowel (r + vowel) and differ from Turkic inas- 
much as the latter shows vowel + r. This metathesis is paralleled in the suffix 
of the perfect gerund common to both groups: MandiZu -fi, -pi, although appar- 
ently not present in Evenki, = the Turkic suffix vowel + -p (-yp/-tp, -up/-tip), 
or, when the verb stem ends in a vowel, = -p. 

I trust that this partial study relating to the origin and syntactic usage of the 
Tungus aorist will not only throw more light upon several questions of Tungus 
grammar, but that it will also contribute a certain amount of evidence, however 
small, in favor of the hypothesis of Altaic linguistic unity; for, in this age of 
empiriocriticism and agnosticism, an Altaic linguistic unity continues to be 
contested. There are features of the language which will hardly afford evidence 
of this linguistic relationship, but there are also others, though much research 
remains to be done, in which substantial conformity can be already demon- 
strated: word-formation, nominal (case) suffixes, pronouns.® Any further in- 
vestigations naturally require more extensive material from the numerous sub- 
divisions of the Altaic languages than has hitherto been available. 


35 Whose treatment by Wiladystaw Kotwicz in his previously mentioned study ‘Les 
pronoms dans les langues altaiques’ may serve as an example. 
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ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE CELTIC VERB 


MYLES DILLON, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


[The finite verb in Old Irish and Old Welsh contains an affixed or infixed subject 
pronoun. Lenition of the verb initial after preverbs originally ending in a vowel 
is prevented by the presence of this hidden infix.] 


It is a characteristic of the Celtic languages, both Irish and Welsh, that the 
verb stands regularly in initial position. This was not so in Gaulish, but most 
of the evidence for Gaulish consists of dedicatory inscriptions in the form: ‘A 
made this for B’, and the names of the person honored and of the dedicator stand 
then normally in the emphatic positions, first and last. 'Thurneysen interpreted 
two Gaulish inscriptions, however, as having the verb in the first position, and 
a third in which a relative verb is at the head of its clause. 

Vendryes has explained the initial position in Irish and Welsh in terms of 
Wackernagel’s Law.? Most Irish verbs are compounds, and a pronominal ob- 
ject is infixed as enclitic after the first preverb. Since by Wackernagel’s Law 
enclitics tend towards the second position, and since in Irish these enclitic pro- 
nouns were attached to the preverbs, the compound verbs came regularly to 
stand at the head of the sentence, and this position then became regular for 
simple verbs as well. It is interesting to observe that one of Thurneysen’s 
examples, to-mez-eclai, is the only attested instance in Gaulish of a compound 
verb with an infixed pronoun, and another, dugiiontito, shows an enclitic relative 
particle. And it may be that in these cases initial position was there also the 
rule. 

Some of the prepositions which occur commonly as preverbs originally ended 
in vowels. As prepositions they therefore lenite a following noun: cenn ‘head’, 
do chiunn ‘to a head’, ar chiunn ‘before a head’. But as preverbs they do not 
lenite the initial of the verb: tét ‘goes’, do-tét ‘comes’; canid ‘sings’, ar-cain ‘pro- 
claims.’ And this is also true for early Welsh. Moreover in Middle Irish after 
p.-everbal particles ending in a vowel (nf, ro) an h is added in the passive before 
an initial vowel. And there is no reason to doubt that it was present in the Old 
Irish period although it is not there written. Thurneysen‘ had supposed that 
there was an infixed s in all compound verbs, and suggested that it might be < 
*est, spread from the negative ni which he believed to contain the copula: ni < 
*ne est, and from the perfect passive which could contain *est. His opinion was 
disputed by Pedersen,’ who held that no such explanation was required, and that 
this one was unprovable and improbable. The preverb had merely preserved 
its autonomy, and was not in close juncture with the verb. Cases of tmesis do 
occur in Old Irish, but preverb and verb were closely joined, as appears from the 


1ZOP 14.9, 16.301-3, 6.558. 
2 MSL 17.337. 

3 CCG §239. 

‘friu 3.18. 

5 VKG §319. 
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prototonic forms, and from the treatment of finals of pretonic preverbs.° It 
may be doubted whether in the Old Irish period a preposition was effectively in 
closer juncture with a following noun than with a verb in composition, so as to 
explain lenition in the one case and absence of lenition in the other. A better 
explanation is possible. 

A second important feature common to Irish and Welsh, and therefore of 
Celtic date, is the distinction between absolute and conjunct inflexion. A 
simple verb shows absolute inflexion when it stands alone. When preceded by 
any conjunct particle—né ‘not’, in interrogative, co n- ‘so that’—or when com- 
pounded with a preverb, the verb has the conjunct form: berid ‘he carries’, nt 
beir ‘he does not carry’, do-beir ‘he brings’. Thurneysen’ explained theseforms 
as containing the primary and secondary Indo-European endings respectively: 
berid < *bhereti, -beir < *bheret. But Pedersen, in the Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, put forward a different explanation, and he has maintained it more re- 
cently in the new edition. He assumes that the absolute endings of the 3 sg., 
and of all three persons of the plural, contain affixed pronouns; and this assump- 
tion does establish a certain order, although there are difficulties of phonology. 
In his review (Ind. Anz. 33.29, 1912) Thurneysen discussed these difficulties, 
but conceded that the primary endings can best be explained by supposing that 
an element -s of doubtful origin was affixed to the forms. And he went on to 
approve Pedersen’s suggestion (put forward in a footnote, VKG 2.400) that the 
same element was infixed in compound verbs, and agreed that it was perhaps 
originally a pronoun. Borgstrém has indeed proposed an explanation of the 
two sets of endings based on the supposed distinction between thematic and 
non-thematic endings in Indo-European (Hermathena 48.54 [1933]). The doc- 
trine asserted here is not consistent with that of Borgstrém. 

It has recently been shown by Bergin® that in some very archaic Irish texts 
the verb stands at the end of the sentence, and that in these cases a simple verb 
appears in the conjunct form. He further shows that the interrogative and 
indefinite pronouns were originally followed by the conjunct form. This sug- 
gests that our conjunct was originally the normal form, and that the absolute 
is a special form, bound to the initial position and containing an enclitic pronoun, 
and it would confirm Pedersen’s view. According to Bergin an earlier Néall 
slégu slig ‘N. smites hosts’ was replaced by sligid Ntall slégu, which is the regular 
order in Old Irish. sligid is then < *sliget-is, perhaps by generalization from 
cases where there was no subject noun. 

It is well known that an object pronoun may be affixed to a simple verb, but 
must be infixed after a preverb or conjunct particle: berid ‘he carries’, beirthius 
or no-s-mbeir ‘he carries them’; nis mbeir ‘he does not carry them’, do-s-mbeir 
‘he brings them’. Similarly, we may suppose, the subject pronoun affixed to 
the simple *beret in berid < *beret is was infixed in the compound du-bbeir (Thes. 
Pal. ii.241.3) < *to-(c)s-beret, and in nt beir. This is the s which Thurneysen 


6 VKG §550 (2) and (3). 

7Hdb. §§536, 554-63. 

8 VKG §602; CCG §448. 

9 On the Syntax of the Verb in Old Irish, Eriu 12.197. 
10 Tbid. 214. 
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successfully isolated in the Irish forms, and which Strachan showed to be also 
present in Welsh compound verbs." With regard to the initial position of the 
verb, if most of the primary endings originally contained enclitic pronouns, they 
would tend, by Wackernagel’s Law, to force the simple verb to the head of its 
clause, and we need not assume with Vendryes that initial position began with 
compound verbs containing infixed pronouns. Conversely, when the verb did 
not stand at the head of its clause, the enclitic was omitted and conjunct or pro- 
totonic forms were used. ‘The use of prototonic for deuterotonic forms, and the 
omission of no before the imperfect, in the construction examined by Bergin, are 
susceptible of the explanation here proposed. Since there was no infixed sub- 
ject, there was no occasion for a pretonic preverb. Imperative forms are deu- 
terotonic only when there is an infix. 

LENITION OF THE VERB INITIAL AFTER PREVERBS ORIGINALLY ENDING IN A 
VOWEL IS PREVENTED BY THE PRESENCE AFTER THE PREVERB OF AN INFIXED 
SUBJECT PRONOUN *is IN ALL PERSONS SINGULAR AND PLURAL. Thurneysen clearly 
connected the two facts in his review of Pedersen (loc. cit.), but he did not state 
the conclusion. He merely says: ‘It is indeed then curious that traces of such 
infixed subject-pronouns appear only after preverbs which end in vowels.’ The 
absence of lenition is the only trace that survives, and this is remarkable only 
after preverbs which originally ended in vowels. With those ending in conso- 
nants, e.g. ad-, frith-, we must suppose *ad-is-greinn ‘he pursues,’ *ad-is-ella ‘he 
visits’, *frith-ts-gair ‘he answers.’ What resulting forms should we expect? 
There seems to be no objection to supposing that while the pretonic preverb had 
a measure of autonomy, the combinations *ad-is, frith-is were subject to the loss 
of final syllables (cf. 3 sg. copulazis < *est-cs or *esti-s, Ind. Anz. 33.30), so that 
no trace would remain. This explains, by the way, the spirant d in pretonic ad- 
even before consonants (Hdb. §816 B), since it was originally intervocalic. We 
should, however, expect in such a form as ad-ella the presence of an h, and this 
may have been the case. Old Irish spelling would not show it, and in Middle 
Irish the deuterotonic forms fall out of use. But it may also be that this post- 
consonantal h disappeared regularly.!2 The facts that ad- and as- are sometimes 
confused as preverbs, and that friss- is the regular pretonic form of frith-, are 
best explained otherwise; see Hdb. §§826, 831, and CCG §431 (1), (14). 

It appears then that Thurneysen’s reservation is unnecessary, and that we are 
free to assume the presence of affixed or infixed pronouns in all finite verbs in 
Insular Celtic, except in the abnormal construction in archaic Old Irish when 
the verb is not at the head of its clause. 

This is not, therefore, a discovery, but merely the formulation of a doctrine 
which Thurneysen considered in 1912. He was not ready to assert it then, and 


1 Eriu 3.20. 

12 Thurneysen pointed out that conid ‘that he is’, nand (nant) ‘that he is not’, which pre- 
sumably ended in *est, do not lenite a consonant, and yet they fail to prefix h to vowels; 
see ZCP 1.4. In this article, published in 1897, he had proposed an infixed subject pro- 
noun -d- in such forms as conid, nidan (nitan) ‘we are not’, and suggested that it was origi- 
nally a common 3 sg. and pl. form which had spread analogically. But he later abandoned 
this explanation. The d is a particle of obscure origin, perhaps IE zod, sometimes with 
relative force, which appears also in Welsh, and has no importance for the present discus- 
sion; see Hdb. §§507, 781; VKG §638 (2); CCG §478 (2). 
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he did not return to it so far as I know. The initial position of the verb, which 
was normal in Irish and Welsh, and which may have been the rule for Gaulish 
when Wackernagel’s Law applied," the non-lenition of the verb initial in com- 
pound verbs, and Bergin’s discovery of the use of conjunct or prototonic forms 
in Irish when the verb was not in initial position, all point to the same conclusion, 
and it seems safe to assert the doctrine now. 


ADDENDA TO LANGUAGE 17.249-53 


P. 250: Mr. William Heist has referred me to an article by H. Gaidoz, St. Christophe 4 
téte de chien en Irlande et en Russie, Mém. Soc. Ant. de France 76.192 (1924), from which 
it appears that the tradition of St. Christopher as king of the Dogheads is familiar to Ortho- 
dox hagiology. This complicates the explanation from Cananaeus. Perhaps the confusion 
is of Greek origin (xavavaios). Gaidoz quotes Diodorus Siculus 3.35.5, where the Dogheads 
are described as animals, not men, and quite untamable. 

Oriental influence upon Irish Christianity has been shown at many points by Mlle. Henry 
in her admirable account of early Christian art,!4 notably in the study of the illumination 
in the famous Book of Kells. More recently Mr. Donahue has edited an Irish version of the 
Dormitio Mariae!® which apparently derives from a Syriac original, and may perhaps be 
counted as further evidence. 

P. 252: The passage quoted from LL 268a10 has since been edited by J. C. Watson, Mesca 
Ulad 785 (Med. and Mod. Ir. Ser. xiii; Dublin, 1941). He suggests emending airrecht to 
airecht ‘was found’ (ar-icc ‘finds’), but leaves this corrupt passage unexplained. 

Mod. Ir. fuireacht ‘to wait’ (earlier fuirech, vn. of fo-rig), which O’Donovan certainly had 
in mind, has borrowed -t from compounds of reth-, timthirecht etc., which themselves have 
been influenced by techt, where the t-suffix was original, see Thurneysen, Hdb. §733. And 
so OIr. anad ‘to wait’ has become Mod. Ir. fanacht. IE -ti- or -id- is a frequent suffix of 
verbal nouns, notably with roots ending in 1, r: Olr. dichelt, imbert, tabart. In Modern 
Trish it has had a great extension in the dialects, being added chiefly to verbal nouns in lJ, n: 
baint, cloistint, faghdilt, fanamhaint, féachaint, feiscint, gabhdilt, innsint (innseacht), mai- 
reachtaint, tarraint. The apparently universal extension of verbal nouns in -in to -int, 
which spreads even further in some dialects (déithin ‘enough’ > du:*N’t’ in Inishmaan) 
is probably due to the influence of the very common word caint ‘to talk’, which can hardly 
be separated from English cant. The Irish word is not attested in early texts, but it occurs 
in O’Mulconry’s Glossary in the Yellow Book of Lecan (14th cent.) where it may be a late 
addition.'6 The history of the English word is obscure. 

This spreading of a suffix -t in verbal nouns in the Modern Irish period (faghéil, gabhdail 
without -t are common in northern dialects) is instructive in connection with the restoration 
of Indo-European forms. Only the Old Irish examples can properly be said to be formed 
with a suffix -ti or -ta@. Most of the modern forms (those in -int) may even owe the -¢ to 
influence by an Anglo-Norman loan-word. 

P. 253: airne ‘night-watch’: Mod. Ir. dirnedn, with a secondary suffix, is common in the 
sense ‘night-watch, winter evening in the house.’ The semantic development ‘watch’ > 
‘watchman’ needs no apology, as it is shared by the English word, cf. ‘youth’ in the sense 
‘young man’. Pedersen refers to it, La Cinquiéme Déclinaison Latine 27.17 

At line 8 for ‘head’ read ‘heed.’ 





13 Little is known of the personal endings in Gaulish (see G. Dottin, La langue gauloise 
122), but there is the evidence of to-mez-eclai and dugiiontiio cited above. 

14 F. Henry, Irish Art in the Early Christian Period 46, 142-3, and passim (London, 1940). 

15 C, Donahue, The Testament of Mary = Fordham University Studies, Language Series, 
No. 1 (New York, 1942). 

16 On the date of this glossary, which is largely Old Irish, see E. MacNeill, Eriu 11.112 
(1932). Another example, perhaps earlier, is: né fetar teacht a n-agaid chainte an chumach- 
taigh sin ‘it is not possible to oppose the word of that mighty one’, Togail na Tebe, 1076. 

17 Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Hist.-fil. Medd. 11.5 (1926). 
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THE SUFFIX -dgo IN ASTUR-LEONESE-GALICIAN DIALECTS 
YAKOV MALKIEL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


There exist in the old and the modern Ibero-Romance dialects quite a few 
derivatives in -én which await definitive classification. In an Old Galician 
lyrical poem (Cancioneiro da Vaticana Nos. 874 and 1268), composed by a 
native of Cangas, on the northern coast of the Ria de Vigo, occurs the word 
tristén, obviously signifying ‘sadness’. This formation has been left unexplained 
by J. J. Nunes in his otherwise careful edition of the Cantigas d’amigo;! in the 
glossary, Nunes drew the (as usual, unconvincing) conclusion that the word 
must have been coined by the author to conform with exigencies of rime. 
Another formation in -én—gordén ‘fatness’—has been found three times in a 
single paragraph (p. 45) of the version of the anonymous Libro de los caballos 
contained in Cod. escur. b.IV.31 and described by its editor Georg Sachs as 
distinctly Leonese.2 The work appears to have been composed in the 13th 
century. Sachs insists in his glossary that there can be no question of his having 
misread the word in the manuscript, although he concedes that other, more 
recent versions contain the ordinary derivative gordez. He correctly traces 
back the word, admittedly unknown to him, to a base *giirdago.’ 

Tristén and gordén become more transparent in the light of evidence supplied 
by living dialects. Dictionaries of Modern Galician list grandén ‘big size’ and 
humedén ‘humidity’. In the adjoining dialect of Western Asturias, four ad- 
ditional formations have been discovered:® clarén beside crarén ‘brightness’, 


rouquén ‘hoarseness’, mourén ‘darkness’,® and rubién ‘red color of the sky’.’ 

This makes a total of 8 formations, all of which have been encountered in a 
clearly circumscribed zone, comprising Galicia, Leon, and Asturias, all three 
situated in the northwestern corner of the Iberian peninsula, a linguistic area 
known for its pronounced conservativism. The discovery is significant in a 


1 Cantigas d’amigo dos trovadores galego-portugueses, ed. J. J. Nunes (Coimbra, 1928). 

2 Libro de los caballos: tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII, ed. G. Sachs, RFE Anejo 
23 (Madrid, 1936). 

3 Theoretically, -én could be traced back to *-tgine also, which could have arisen on the 
analogy of such sets as -aclu, -uclu, -iclu, -tclu; -dceu, -ticeu, -iciu, -tciu; yet there is no real 
need to postulate such a suffix for Vulgar Latin. On the development of -dgine > Sp. -én 
see R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol? 87-8 (Madrid, 1929). 

4 Leandro Carré Alvarellos, Diccionario galego-castel4n? (La Corufia, 1933). Granduén 
is an obvious misprint for grandén. 

5B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de occi- 
dente (Madrid, 1932). 

6 Compare Gal. mourenza ‘darkness’ and Asturian clarencia ‘clearness’, albencia ‘white 
glare’, whose suffix is modelled after -entia. Does -enza, -encia tend to absorb the scattered 
formations in -én < -dgine? 

7 Rubién is quoted as occurring in the popular saying: Rubién de cena—por bien espera; 
rubién de mafiana—viento o agua, which, freely translated, means: ‘If the sky is red in the 
evening, watch out for good luck; if it’s red in the morning, there will be wind and rain’. 

8 It is questionable whether -én is native to Galicia; it might have been imported from 
Leon. The formal development in the West is -dgine > -agem, due to the preservation of 
the intertonic vowel. 
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dual sense: it sheds light on the spread of -dgtne in Romance, reputed heretofore 
to have met with success only in Italy,® and it supplements our knowledge of the 
peculiar suffixal system of this group of dialects, in which such elements as 
-édine and -itte, obliterated elsewhere, have tenaciously entrenched themselves. 

Thus far it appeared as though about 20 out of the more than 60 original 
formations in -dgo, -igo, -tigo have persisted in Romance,” mostly in Appenine, Al- 
pine, and Cantabrian dialects, also in Sardinia and Sicily, only very occasionally 
in Northern France, the part of Provence extending west of the Rhéne, Cata- 
lonia, and far-off Roumania. These formations, so far as listed in REW’, 
include: aerigo ‘rust of copper’ (§243); albiigo ‘white star’ (§327a); ferrigo 
‘iron rust’ (§3261); caligo ‘mist’ (§1516); filigo beside *filligo ‘soot’ (§3558); 
lentigo ‘freckles’ (§4981); mentigo ‘scab’ (§5507); origo ‘extraction’ (§6100); 
porrigo ‘dandruff’ (§6667a); pririgo ‘itching’ (§6801); rdbigo ‘rust, mildew’ 
(§7348); vertigo ‘giddiness’ (§9256); capillago ‘hair’ (§1626); cartilago ‘gristle’ 
(§1723) ; farrago ‘mixed fodder for cattle’ (§3201); *fiasdgo ‘spindle-tree’ ($3608) ; 
imago ‘image’ (§4276); plantdgo ‘plantain’ (§6577); propdgo ‘set of a plant’ 
(§6780); sartdgo ‘kettle’ (§7613); serraégo ‘sawdust’ (§7863); vordgo ‘chasm’ 
(§9454). To these may be added viscardgo ‘white thistle’ (Isidor of Seville), be- 
lieved to have survived into Mozarabic (Roman. Gramm. 2.470). 

Some of these formations underwent considerable semantic shifts in their 
development into Romance, yet these changes were accidental and individual. 
Nowhere, with the notable exception of the pejorative It. -aggine, was there an 
indication of the genuine vitality of this set of suffixes, which, divested of any 
specific function, had become mere meaningless relics. Further evidence of the 
extinction of the suffixes was seen in their limitation to substantives of concrete 
connotation, whereas in Latin one of their concomitant functions had been to 
express qualities: salsilaégo ‘brackishness’, pulligo ‘darkness’, claudigo ‘lameness’, 
tentigo ‘lecherousness’, wirigo ‘pruriency’. Another symptom of disintegration 
was the frequent mutual interchange of the three elements, or their contamina- 
tion with other suffixes (Roman. Gramm. 2.403); cf. Sp. serrin < *serrigine, 
herrin < *ferrigine, herrumbre < *ferriimine, orin < *aerigine, hollén (beside 
the more frequent hollin) < *fillagine; OSp. calumbre < *caliimine; It. calug- 
gine < *caligine; Gal. feluxe < *fiilliigine; Prov. Cat. ferratge < *farrdticu. 
(The hypothetical forms need not have arisen as early as Vulgar Latin, but pre- 
Romanic cases of confusion are recorded: Varro used auriigo ‘jaundice’, yet Isidor 
of Seville employed aurigo; a species of burrs was called either molliigo or molligo 
on account of its soft leaves.) A factor believed to have contributed toward the 
petrifaction of the three suffixes was the conflict between the form and the 
gender of the derivatives involved: while the words were originally feminine, 
the endings -én, -in, and -tin happened to sound like masculine terminations to 
the speakers of Romance. This discrepancy in some cases led to change of 
gender (Rom. Gramm. 2.421), or resulted, by way of exception, in false separa- 

9 See W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Grammatik 2.470. 

10 Much of the Latin material is based on Manu Leumann’s discussion in Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lateinische Grammatik® 241-2. 
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tion: (il)la vertigine > OFr. la vertin > Vavertin (Tobler), or else acquired a 
supporting -a (see the dialectal material in REW? under cdligo, farrdgo, ferrigo, 
sartago, with a wealth of non-etymological forms in -ina, -ana, -afia, -u7ia). 

Be that as it may in the majority of Romance dialects, the recently discovered 
forms tend to show that -dgine did remain productive at least in certain parts of 
Spain. It now remains to suggest the semantic relationship between the eight 
dialectal forms and the traditional stock of the Latin lexicon. The group of 
words expressive of color can be connected with vesperigo ‘(glare of the) evening- 
star’, ferrigo in its secondary acceptation ‘dusky color, purple’, lo(1)ligo ‘cuttle- 
fish’ (< *‘black fog’?), plumbdgo ‘leaden color’, and aeriigo, albiigo, aurigo, pulligo. 
Humedén continues the tradition of aligo ‘moisture’, putrilago ‘rottenness’, and 
is also comparable to words for liquids such as mucildgo ‘mouldy juice’, salsigo 
‘saltwater’, melligo ‘honey-like juice’. Gordén, interpreted as a disease (‘exces- 
sive fatness’), may be related to coridgo ‘disease of the skin of animals’, inter- 
trigo ‘chafing, fretting’, dépetigo ‘leprosy’, ostigo ‘scab’, vitiligo ‘tetter’, and other 
terms indicative of cutaneous eruption, also lumbdgo, pendigo ‘abscess’, claudigo, 
and strib(z)ligo ‘solecism’ < *‘spraining, dislocation’. Since gordén could, in a 
sense, be interpreted as a dimension (‘thickness’), it gave rise to grandén. Tris- 
tén, if patterned after the names of diseases, would seem to have served, at the 
outset, as a facetious expression. It remains to be seen whether the names of 
some plants in -én of doubtful etymology have inherited their suffix from botani- 
cal terms like lactilago, tussilago, plantago, cunilago, lappago." 

On the other hand, some functions of the Latin suffixes appear to have failed 
to survive in Ibero-Romance. There is no trace of -dgo suggestive of female 
sex asin virdgo and the obscure remeligo ‘(woman) delayer’. The collective 
idea inherent in sitigo ‘winter-wheat’, simildgo ‘finest wheat-flour’, carrdgo 
‘barricade of wagons’ has found no imitators. To express the notions of hunger, 
appetite, lust, as in ésurigo, tentigo, recourse is had to more effective suffixes 
(cf. cachondez, verriondez, and the like). Nor has -igo persisted as conveying the 
idea of ‘surging’ (scaturrigo ‘gushing spring’, ortgo). Yet these restrictions are 
only tentative: further research in Hispanic dialects may bring to light such data 
as will necessitate their revision.” 


TWO NOTES 
LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


1. Port. estémago 


In his review (LANG. 18.298) of K. J. Roberts’ dissertation on the Leal Consel- 
heiro, J. H. D. Allen Jr. writes: 


... it is difficult to see on what basis auandanga (for auondanga) and falganca (for folganga) 
are listed as misspellings, while estamago (for estomago) is listed as an example of vocalic 





11 Compare hebén, lairén, designating species of the grape and listed in dictionaries of 
standard Spanish. 

2 Tn addition to the eight formations quoted in the body of the text, note OPtg. magrém 
‘meagerness’, the antonym of gordén; it is quoted in Fr. J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, 
Elucidario 2.102 (= magreira); see also Samuel Usque, Consolagam as tribulagoens de 
Israel, ed. Mendes dos Remedios, 3.37a; the glossary to this book contains a further ref- 
erence to Bernardes. 
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assimilation (...0-a@ > a-a). Roberts himself has pointed out ... that estamago is a 
very unusual development, and he has further shown ... that many if not all examples of 
vocalic assimilation show an atonic vowel assimilated to a vowel which is tonic .... On 
this basis, it would seem that auandanca and falganca are examples of vocalic assimilation, 
and that estamago is an obvious misspelling. 


I can hardly understand that a student of Portuguese would fail to think of the 
estdmago variant of estémago, which appears in at least three passages of Caméens’ 
Lusiadas (1.39; 2.85; 3.48): E. da Silva Dias, in his edition, remarks as follows 
on the first of these passages: 


é forma popular, corrente na literatura antiga (Da. de Goa Cat.m.p.64 da 2.* ed.; H. Pinto 
1 fol. 10 vol., 206 [duas vezes]; II, 37, 320 v. da 1.*ed.), 


and Candido de Figueiredo quotes Euphrosina 171, while Cortesao gives, along 
with a passage from the Leal Conselheiro, a reference to Fr. Fortunato de 8S. 
Boaventura, Collecgéo de inéditos portugueses, 1°.206. Carolina Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos, Rev. Lus. 13.250, has written, in reference to estémago: 


o Gnico voc4bulo popular em que é acentuado provém de um 6 latino: estémago, vulgarmente 
est4mego, equivalente a coracdéo come sed da valentia e energia, e por isso bem acreditado 
ainda no tempo de Caméens. 


The form estémago still exists in Galicia (Alvarellos), and Cortes&o lists a popular 
Portuguese estémado obviously altered from estémago (cf. Menéndez Pidal, 


Sufijos 4tonos en espajiol, Bausteine z. rom. Phil. 396). 

Thus, since the estdémago form is so well accredited in Portuguese, there can 
be no possibility of a misspelling in Dom Duarte’s Leal Conselheiro. The 
assimilation involved, though ‘unusual’ in our word, may be traced to a form 
in which it is quite usual—i.e. estomagar ‘to be angry, vexed’, which became 
*estamagar by assimilation in atonic syllables (0 -a- dé > a-a - 4G), like (a-) 
0-4 > (a-) a - & in auandanca, falganga. This verb is attested in the form 
estamagado ‘cansado, fraco’, which is listed by Figueiredo for Tras-os-Montes; 
a backformation gave estdmago (cf. dmago, backformation from the verb amagar 
—as I shall seek to prove in a publication of the Instituto de Lingiiistica of the 
Universidad de Cuyo, Argentina).1 Neither Mr. Roberts nor Mr. Allen have 
been completely right: both estémago and auandanca (falganca) are results 
of vocalic assimilation, only that estémago is due to an assimilation which first 
took place in the corresponding verb. 


2. Justification 


In his review of the Jaberg-Jud Italian Atlas (LANG. 18.283), R. A. Hall Jr. 
writes: ‘phonology and morphology ... fields which in recent years have been 
regarded, to a certain extent, as no longer of much interest or even (incompre- 
hensibly enough) of as much clarity as syntax (cf. MLN 57.151 [1942]) and 
vocabulary.’ Since this ‘incomprehensible’ way of thinking is attributed to an 


1 One might think also of an estomdégo > estamdgo pronunciation (with the stress on the 
penultima) which might have originated from the uncertainty of the stress in cases like 


dmago ~ amégo. 
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article of mine, I may be allowed to quote the sentence to which Mr. Hall is 
evidently referring: 


To my mind any linguistic survey of any language should begin with stylistics ... , then 
proceed to syntax (nihil est in syntazi quod non fuerit in stylo, has long been a contention of 
mine) and to lexicology, then to morphology and word-formation, and only at the end that 
branch which is the least diaphanous to the human mind, phonology. 


And on p. 152, in opposition to Pei’s disregard for lexicography, which seemed 
to that scholar subject to ‘obscure’ influences, I say: 


As a matter of fact the ‘obscure’ influences to which vocabulary is susceptible can be 
much more easily traced back to cultural facts than can those affecting phonology and 
morphology. 


Nowhere do I speak of the ‘lack of clarity’ of phonology and morphology; I say, 
specifically, that they are less ‘diaphanous to the human mind’, i.e. less perme- 
able to ‘mentalistic’ explanation. To this the fiercest anti-mentalist must agree; 
indeed, it would seem that most of them, tacitly and in practice, concur in this 
judgment, since they are much more likely to treat phonological and morpho- 
logical phenomena than those of lexicography and syntax. 

Nor have I said that morphology and phonology are ‘no longer of much in- 
terest’: the procedure suggested in the first passage, describing the order in which, 
according to my own mentalistic point of view, the four disciplines should be 
treated, was based simply upon the degree of ‘diaphaneity’ involved in each— 
not upon the degree of interest. Now, from Hall’s general approach, it would 
seem that he considers the very ‘impermeability’ of morphology and phonology 
to facilitate linguistic research in these fields—free as they are of disturbing 
human influences. But in my opinion, to work in fields where we must accept 
phenomena without asking for their motives, is much more difficult (and surely 
not less interesting). 

To exemplify with examples from the four branches which Hall himself chose 
to treat in his review (or rather only from three, since he omits vocabulary), 
who can deny that the syntactic change (noz) sz va (for andiamo) in Tuscany 
is much more easily traceable to a motive than are the morphologic (-amo 
Ist pers. plur. instead of -amo, -emo, -imo) and the phonetic developments 
(-arius > -ajo)? Even an anti-mentalist must recognize that in sz va an im- 
personal expression has replaced a personal—a shift which contains its meaning 
in itself (the ‘impersonalization’ of speech), whereas -iamo is due to analogy: 
that universal phenomenon which permits of no specific inference as to the hic 
et nunc motive of the change; the shift -arius > -ajo has no ‘meaning’ at all, 
at least in our present state of linguistic knowledge. Now a si va has obviously 
a stylistic origin: when a collectivity of speakers ceases to speak of ‘we’, substi- 
tuting ‘one’ in its place, this represents an ‘impersonal style’ which can be 
connected with an attitude toward life: in French the parallel on va, which in 
popular speech is on the way to replacing nous allons, occurred first in the 
speech of peasants, who like to think of themselves as an impersonal collectivity. 
And if it be pointed out that on va fitted excellently into the popular flexion 
characterized by prefixed pronouns (Zva tiiva iva ilvé : 6va), we must still not for- 
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get that such an adaptation to the current morphological pattern of the French 
verb system was preceded by an impersonal (psychologico-stylistic) attitude. 
First there was an on va, used as a stylistic form to alternate with nous allons; 
only later was on va adopted by the verbal system, replacing, ‘by analogy’, 
nous allons. 

That it may some day be possible to trace mental attitudes in phonological 
shifts, is not excluded: in my review of Pei I mentioned the fact that Menéndez 
Pidal was able to distinguish a Castilian, a Leonese etc. ‘style’ in Old Spanish 
sound-shift. But even he could not explain wHy wa (> g) is more 
characteristically Leonese than is we (> 9); we do not yet see what 0 < ua 
means ‘mentally’—as we do see the meaning of andiamo > si va. I hope, in 
these short lines, to have made it clear why I consider syntax and lexicology to 
be ‘more diaphanous to the human mind’. 


TWO ETYMOLOGIES 


FRITZ MEZGER, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


1. Old English swicn 


No satisfactory etymology! has been given for OE swien? f., geswicn f. ‘clear- 
ance from a criminal charge’, geswicnan’ ‘to cleanse, clear’, Goth. swikns‘ ‘rein, 
unschuldig, unstraflich’, swiknaba ‘reinen Herzens’, swiknei ‘Reinheit, Keusch- 
heit’, swikniba ‘Reinigung’, Olcel. sykn ‘free from guilt, innocent; esp. as a law- 
term, free; esp. of a person who has been outlawed, but who is now declared a 
free man, one who is released’,® ‘achtfrei, der Acht entledigt’,® sykna ‘blameless- 
ness, the state of being sykn’; OHG pisuthhén ‘clarescere’. 

The original meaning of *swikna- seems to have been ‘clear from a criminal 
charge’. Among the different expressions for ‘clearance from a criminal charge’ 
only one may be connected with *swikna-, or rather with the element -kn- or -kna- 
in *swikna-; this is OE cann ‘a knowledge, cognizance, averment or positive asser- 
tion, clearance’,’ with the verb cennan ‘declare, choose, ascribe, clear, prove’.® 


1 Holthausen, Ae. et. Wb. 336 (1934): ‘Unbek[annter] Herk[unft]’; Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. 
got. Spr.* 467 (1939). 

2 Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo-Saxon dict.: se Se hereteama betygen sie, he hine be his wer- 
gilde aliese, obpe be his were geswicne. Se ad sceal bion healf be huslgengum. peof, sibban 
he bib on cyninges bende, nah Sa swicne L.In.15; Th.1.112.5 (: geswicne MSS B.H.). 

3 Bosworth-Toller: geswicne se hine be CX X hida L.In.14. 

4 Feist 467. 

5 Cleasby-Vigfusson, An Icelandic-Engl. dict., and Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle 
norske sprog: sverja sik syknan af dauda hins drepna Heilag.I1.466; hlutlauss eda sykn af 
manndraépi Fms.11.225; sykn saka; vér demum M. N. mann syknan Gr&g.1.71; gera e-n 
syknan; verda sykn; vera sykn; medan peir hafa eigi farit syknu sinni Grdg.1.97 etc. 

6 Heusler, Das Strafrecht der Islindersagas 127 (1911). 

7 cann ‘Reinigung, Reinigungseid’ (Liebermann): Mynstres aldor hine cxnne in preostes 
canne L.Wih.17; Sanne is cirican canne riht L.Wih.21; mid rihtre canne L.H.E. 16. 

8 cennan ‘erklaren behufs gerichtlicher Verteidigung’ (Liebermann): (a) hine cennan 
‘sich reinigen’: in preostes canne Wi.17, an gerefan hand Wi.22; (b) ‘zur Verteidigung er- 
klaren’: (1) téam ‘Gewahrzug’ II.Atr.9.4; riht ‘Richtiges’ 9.2; (2)cennan, pet: gif he cenp 
Sext he hit bohte IV.Eg.10; cenne he, hwanon hit him come ‘woher, aus welcher Gewahr’ II. 
Atr.8.8.2; (c) cennan t6 ‘Gewahr schieben zu’. 
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*swikna- would then be a compound, the first element of which would be *swe- 
‘own’. This appears in Goth swes ‘eigen’, OE swés ‘lieb, eigen’, OF ris. swés 
‘verwandt’, OS OHG swds ‘lieb, eigen’, OHG giswdso ‘vertraut, heimlich’, 
MDutch swaselinc ‘Verschwiagerter’,® and also in Goth. swikunbs, swekunps 
‘offenbar’, unswikunps ‘unbekannt’, OIcel. svidaudr, ONorw. svidde ‘verendet’, 
Olcel. svéviss ‘eigenwillig?’.® 

*swe as a first element of compounds is not frequent in the Germanic languages; 
if our explanation of swikns is correct, it occurs twice with the same root *§ene-. 
Whereas Gme. *kunpa- is probably a late development, *kna- would be the 
reduced grade of a dissyllabic base *gene-: just the grade we should expect in 
composition. A further reduction would result in -kn-. It is not possible to 
decide whether *swikna- contains -kna- or -kn-; the word is treated as an a-stem.!° 

In the light of OE cann ‘clearance’, cennan ‘to clear, prove’, one may interpret 
*swi-kna- as ‘self-clearing’; this meaning'! developed into ‘innocent’, which 
may well be understood from the Germanic legal process of exculpation.'” 

In Germanic legal procedure, it was not the judge who handed down the 
decision with regard to the innocence of the accused. The party accused of 
having committed a crime had to clear himself, and this self-clearance had to be 
carried out in the face of his accuser. The process of self-clearance could not 
be described more adequately than by the expression OE swicn. Our interpreta- 
tion permits us to date back an important feature of Germanic law to a time 
antedating our historical records by a considerable stretch of time. 


2. Gothic frastim 


In comparing the etymological explanations! given for Gothic frastim dat. pl. 
‘children’, one notices that a number of scholars see in frastim a compound which 
has IE *pro as its first element. None of them, however, considers an obvious 
derivation, quite common for kinship names, which has already been pointed 
out by Schulze? and acclaimed by Brugmann:’ kinship names which are derived 
from an adverb or a preposition may have as a formative element IE *-tjo-, 
*-tij0-.4 Such words are Goth. nibjis ‘kinsman’, Skt. nt-tya- ‘own’ (: IE *ni, 


® Feist 468. 

10 Tf it is *kna-, the reduced base *kna- has been taken as a Gmc. a-stem (= *kn-a-); 
for a somewhat similar phenomenon, one may compare Skt. -ga-, originally IE *gm-; -ga- 
had the appearance of an a-stem (= IE o-stem) and was treated as one. 

11 Gering-Sijmons, Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda 2.322: ‘term. techn. fiir den- 
jenigen, der in rechtsgiiltiger Weise seine Unschuld erwiesen hat’ (NgLV 622= Norges 
gamle love indtil 1387, udg. ved R. Keyser, P. A. Munch, G. Storm, og E. Hertzberg; 1846- 
95). 

12 Schréder and von Kiinssberg, Lehrb. d. dt. Rechtsgesch.’, ‘Reinigungseid’ 3788, 394, 
410, 414. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgesch.?, ‘Eid’, 1.257 ff., 2.505f. Amira, Gdr. d. germ. 
Rechts? 272 (269 ff). 


1 Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. got. Spr.? 165 (1939); notice the statement: ‘Nur unsichere Etymo- 
logien.’ 

2 KZ 40.411 ff., and Kleine Schriften 69 ff. 

3 IF 33.304; Gdr.? 2.2?.828. 

4 The same formations may exist in Hittite; see Mezger, Hittite ha-a3-3a ha-an-za-a8-Sa, 
Lana. 15.188 f. 
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*eni), Skt. amd-tya- ‘Hausgenosse, Angehériger’ (: amd ‘at home’), nfs-tya- 
‘Auswartiger, Fremder’ (: nth ‘hinaus’). 

That such an explanation for frastim is not evident at first glance may be due 
to two circumstances. 

*fra-s-t- would go back to *pro-s-, to *pro- expanded by -s-, whereas the other 
-tjo-derivatives among kinship names, with the probable exception of Skt. 
nis-tya-5 are formed on words without an element -s-. This difference in 
formation, however, is no valid objection against the suggested explanation, 
since IE *per-, *pro-, as well as a number of other adverbs and prepositions, 
show this -s-extension.® 

Further, frastim is the dat. pl. of an 7-stem, not of aja-stem.?. To explain this 
divergence, one would hardly use as an argument the circumstance that IE 
stems in -jo- (-tjo-) are often o-formations on 7-stems, so that, in accordance 
with this rule of IE morphology, frastim might represent an ancient formation; 
nor would one quote as possible parallels the -tz-formations Skt. j#dtt- ‘kinsman, 
relative’, IE *gen-ti- (: Goth. kindi-ns),® or Skt. yuvatt- f. ‘young; virgin’, since 
these are not derived from adverbs or prepositions. The fact that a ja-stem 
may have 7-stem forms in Gothic (cf. acc. pl. andins), and that in OHG (where 
frast- also existed—cf. MHG vrast, vrastmund) the dat. pl. of ja-stems as a rule 
ends in -i-m (or -a-m), offers a satisfactory explanation for the form frastim 
instead of *frastjam.® 


NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN PIDGIN ENGLISH! 


ROBERT A. HALL JR., BROWN UNIVERSITY 


PHONETICS seem to be approximately those of sub-standard Australian English. 
6, 3, Z are absent. 


5 Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.2?.737. 

6 Ibid. 737 ff., 883 ff. 

7 frasti- in frastisibja ‘Kindschaft’ may be an 7- or a ja-stem. 

8 Specht, KZ 60.131. 

9 While the explanation of frastim as an original ja-stem in accord with Skt. nitya- etc. 
is suggested as being the most probable, an ancient i-stem *prosti- might represent the 
prototype for the -zo-formation of nitya- and also for ti-formations like Skt. yuvati- and 
IE *gentt-. *proti- is preserved in Gk. rpécow. The element -ti in *proti and *prosti- is 
somehow related to -ti in Skt. té-ti, kd-ti, Lat. toti-dem, Skt. pank-ti-; the 7 is probably to 
be connected with the 7 in Homeric xpiv, Lat. prior < *prijés, primus, priscus, and the i of 
the prepositional adverbs (of space). 

pro continues to be used for the formation of words designating descendance. However, 
the ancient formation on the basis of a ‘prepositional’ adverb has given way to composition: 
Lat. *prdgnatus = Skt. prdjatah ‘erzeugt, geboren’, > prégndtus; Skt. prajah, Av. frazaintis 
‘Nachkommenschaft’, Lat. pradgeniés, -éi f., prisdpiés, prdsdpia; OSI. pradéds ‘arriére- 
grand-pére’ (see Meillet-Ernout, Dict. ét. de la langue latine* 811 [1939], Walde-Hofmann, 
Lat. et. Wb.? 599 f. [1938]). 


1 These notes have been written because of the desirability of making at least a brief 
study comparing Australian with Melanesian Pidgin. It was not possible to obtain an 
informant to dictate material orally; but in the absence of oral dictation, it seemed prac- 
ticable to use printed material provided it could be interpreted in terms of one speaker’s 
pronunciation. The desired material was at hand in the Australian Pidgin quotations in 
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@ in word-initial or word-final position after a consonant must be analyzed 
as an independent phoneme at all times, as it is present in such positions even 
before or after a word beginning or ending with a vowel:? ljya mit ‘for meat’ 
26 ~ go aliya rm ‘go with him’ 213. 

Stress is clearly phonemic, as it does not always fall on the first syllable: 
aloya ‘wish, for’; biliya ‘of’. 

Morpuo.oey (Parts of Speech and Equivalent Phrases). 

Nouns. In a few words at least, case and number are indicated by the use 
of bound forms: 

PLURAL, with the ending -s -z: mi wik loya legz ‘I am weak in the legs’ 26; 
marks ‘message sticks’ 221. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR, with -s -z: tumaé mz bin ttem wajtmenz flawar ‘I ate too 
much white man’s flour’ 44. 

But these may be simply instances of petrified standard English case-forms 
in isolated borrowings; for the genitive, the modifying phrase introduced by 
bildya ‘of’ is much more frequent: strry biliya prkanini ‘the child’s umbilical cord 
(lit. string)’ 57; on madar biliya mi ‘my own mother’ 57. 

NoMINAL PuHraSEs occur with two nouns as component parts, the first noun 
indicating a characteristic of the thing denoted by the second: lubra biznis 
‘native woman’s business’ 258. 

ADJECTIVES are usually used in their stem form: jay garl ‘young girl’ 43; 
jay baj ‘young boy’ 258; ol woman ‘old woman’ 229. Occasionally -felo (-fela) 
is used as a suffix: wajtfela takar ‘white food’ 44. 

NUMERALS are not well attested: wan madar ‘one mother’ 57; wi tufela ‘we two’ 
111. Presumably other numerals, as far as they are used, follow English 
models. 

DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES are: dis, diswan ‘this’; dzxt, dxtwan ‘that’; 
nadarwan ‘another’, passim. 

PossEssIVE ADJECTIVE is maj ‘my’ 127; this also may be an isolated Anglicism, 
as biljna mi is much more frequent. 

Pronouns show partial distinction of number, case, and (for the third person) 
gender, as shown in the table. As subjects of a sentence, both nominative and 
oblique may be used: aj gata mzri nangeri ‘I must marry a nangeri [name of 
sub-section of trike]’ 112 ~ mi no sxvi ‘I don’t know’, passim. 





Phyllis M. Kaberry’s Aboriginal Woman: Sacred and Profane (London, 1939), to which 
page references are given in this article for all citations. This material was transcribed 
phonetically by the present writer on the basis of Miss Kaberry’s pronunciation, and then 
analyzed, with emphasis primarily on the points of comparison with Melanesian Pidgin. 
The resultant analysis has been examined and corrected by Miss Kaberry, who has also 
furnished a few additional expressions (indicated by the letter K in the article) from 
memory. 

2 As contrasted with the situation in Melanesian Pidgin, where an unaccented and 
variable obscure vowel between two consonants is a function of the consonant cluster. 

3 For typographical reasons, stress will be indicated (by an acute accent mark) only if 
it does not fall on the first syllable. 
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PRONOUNS 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nom., Obl. 
aj mt wt 
‘ ju ju ju 
.m. Im (em) Im (em) al, rm (em) 
f. Bo) im (em) 


The form miself occurs as an emphatic pronoun: lubra kent fajndem miself 
‘a native woman can’t find it [i.e. have a child] by herself [lit. myself]’ 43. 

The word dlabawt ‘all’ is also used, in pronominal function: slabawt 7-go ‘all 
go’ (K). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUN or pronominal suffix is (-)felo (fela) ‘one’: mt mzri 
stret felo, no mor roy felo ‘I marry the right one, not the wrong one’ 111.4 

ENUMERATIVE PRONOMINAL PHRASES (pronoun + numeral) are in use: wt 
tufela ‘the two of us’ 111. 

VeErss have: 

ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES: -ap ‘up’ (groemap ‘bring him up’ 95); -awt ‘out’ (kam- 
awt ‘come out’ 57). 

OBJECTIVE SUFFIXES: 

1. -em (-1m): ketem pikanini ‘get a child’ 106; wi gatem difrent ‘we have it 
different’ 199; etc. In verbs with adverbial suffixes, -em is infixed between 
verb and adverbial suffix: groemap ‘bring him up’ 95. 

2. -1t ‘it’ is attested in one place: duzt ‘do it’ 199. 

VERBAL PuraSEs are formed of verb plus: 

1. Verbal complement, the first verb being an ‘auxiliary’ and the second the 
‘main verb’. The following verbs are used as auxiliaries: 

a. bin ‘was’, forming a past tense:' mun no mor bin duit ‘the moon did 
not do it’ 199; tumaé mi brn slip al5ya 1m ‘I slept with him too much’ 44. 

b. wanta ‘want to’: wi tufela wanta meri ‘we two want to marry’ 111. 

c. gata ‘must’: aj gata mxri naygeri ‘I must marry a nangeri’ 112. 

d. kent ‘cannot’: aj kent kal ju ya:buy ‘I cannot call you ya:buy (father)’. 

2. Substantival complement: 

a. Direct object: mi no bin kxéem pikanini ‘I did not get a child’ 106. 
b. Predicate complement (after bin ‘was’): 1m bin pikanini farstajym 
‘he was a child previously’ 95. 

3. Adverbial complement (adverb or adverbial phrase): fadar brn kam klosap 
lon watar ‘my father came near the water’ 74, etc. Nouns may be used as ad- 
verbial complements: dis kentri, wi gatem difrent ‘in this country we have it 
different’ 199. 


4 This is possibly the interpretation which should be placed on the element fela in the 
apparently aberrant Melanesian Pidgin form Izklrkfela ‘small’ (Hall, Melanesian Pidgin 
English: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary §7.13), and the sentence in which it occurs corrected 
to read bon i-lrkirk fela ‘the bones were small ones’. 

5 The verb brn ‘was’ also occurs independently; cf. below, 2.b. 
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ADVERBS include: bek ‘back’ 200; der ‘there’ 128; didawe ‘that way’ (K); 
eniwe ‘anyway’ 228; farstajm ‘previously’ 95; klosap ‘almost’ 228; majtbi ‘maybe’ 
57; no, not ‘not’ 112, etc.; onli ‘only’ 106; twmad ‘too much’ 44. Interrogative: 
waj ‘why?’ 145. 

PREPOSITIONS include: bildya ‘of’ 57, etc.; (a)l5y(a) ‘to, at, in, etc.’ passim; 
from ‘from’ 131; rnta ‘into’ 193; lajk 193; olasem ‘like’ 193 (al brn wok lajk blexkfela. 
1m olasem blekfela ‘They walked like black men. They were like black men’). 

Consunctions include: bat ‘but’ 193; spos ‘if? 57; wiéwe ‘which way’ 163; 
wen ‘when’ 154. 

CLAUSE-STRUCTURE has the following features: 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE are the two normal components of a major clause. 
The subject is either a noun (or adjective used as a noun) or pronoun; the 
predicate is a noun, adjective, or verb: luyga kent mekem bumarexy; no sxvi 
wicwe em i-go; majtbt em go kruked ‘the Lunga [a tribe] cannot make a boomer- 
ang; they don’t know which way it goes; perhaps it may go crooked’ 163; &% 
sarifela alsna prkanini ‘she is mourning (sorrowing) for the child’ 132; dis on 
kantri bilsya mi ‘this is my own country’ 65. 

THE THIRD-PERSON PREDICATE-MARKER 7- is sometimes used and sometimes 
not, but in general less frequently and regularly than in Melanesian Pidgin; 
cf. examples above. 

TYPES OF CLAUSES are: 

Actor-AcTION CLAUSE: mi stap aldya boj ‘I stayed with the “boy’”’’ 103; 
mi no sxevt, mi no mor bin sim ‘I don’t know, I didn’t see him’ 123; 1m bin pika- 
nint farstaym ‘he was a child previously’ 95. 

EQuaATIONAL CLAUSE, used mainly in present-tense meaning: dxtwan bl&kfela 
biznis ‘that is a [native] man’s business’ 83; mi sari bilsna em ‘I am mourning 
for him’ 132. 

VocaBULARY will be discussed according to the sources of its elements. 

STANDARD ENGLISH seems to have furnished a considerably larger proportion 
of the vocabulary than in Melanesian Pidgin. In the following lists are given 
those words present in the material in Aboriginal Woman which come from 
standard English but are not present in Melanesian Pidgin: 


Nouns: wajlhani® ‘wild honey’ 53 
bard ‘bird’ 193 wuman ‘woman’ 202 
brents ‘business’ 83 ADJECTIVES: 
fadar ‘father’ 71 def ‘deaf’ 251 
falt ‘fault’ 127 difrent ‘different’ 199 
garl ‘girl’ 43 kruked ‘crooked’ 163 
kemp ‘camp’ 74 med ‘insane’ 251 
kantri ‘country’ 65 on ‘own’ 65 
merig ‘marriage’ 200 propor ‘real’ 204 
madar ‘mother’ 57 srygal ‘single’ 106 
raw ‘row, quarrel’ 128 stret ‘right’ 111 
soy ‘song, incantation’ 241 wik ‘weak’ 26 


6 Miss Kaberry writes: ‘This is sometimes used by the natives, but the common term 
is Sugarbexg.’ 
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VERBS: kextap ‘get’ 168 
fidem ‘feed’ 127 kiprm ‘keep’ 168 
get ‘become’ 57 majnim ‘look after; put aside, keep’ 57 
getem ‘obtain’ 127 mert ‘marry’ 111 
hevem ‘have’ 148 no ‘know’ 51 
hart ‘hurt’ 243 sendem ‘send’ 168 
item ‘eat’ 44 sirm ‘see’ 123 


For adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, see above. 

AUSTRALIAN ENGLIsH has furnished: brngi ‘stomach; female genitals, vagina’ 
57; cakem ‘throw’ 128; dilibeg ‘dilly-bag’ 168; takar ‘food’ 44. 

NatTivE LaNnGuaGEs have furnished: bumarzy ‘boomerang’ 163; keygaru 
‘kangaroo’ 103; kordbori ‘corroboree’ 26; lubra ‘native woman’ 43. 

Conc.usion. Even from the brief survey above, it is evident that, on the 
basis of both grammatical structure and vocabulary, Australian Pidgin is suf- 
ficiently different from Melanesian Pidgin to be classed as a separate pidgin 
language, not merely a subdivision of Melanesian Pidgin or of a more inclusive 
‘Beach-la-Mar’.’ 


7 As done by Churchill, Reinecke, and others. 
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NAVAHO TEXTS. By Epwarp Sapir. With Supplementary Texts by Harry 
Hoijer. Ed. by Harry Horger. (William Dwight Whitney Linguistic 
Series.) Pp. 543. Iowa City: Linguistic Society of America, 1942. 


This volume calls for comment as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
Apachean languages, as the first large presentation of some of Sapir’s material 
by one of his students, and as a volume in the growing Whitney Linguistic 
Series. From all these points of view the reviewer considers it an eminently 
satisfactory performance. 

Of the 51 texts, Nos. 1-32 are texts of varying length (from half a page to 
sixty-odd pages) recorded by Sapir, Nos. 33-51 are short texts (averaging about 
one page) recorded by Hoijer. Sapir’s texts are divided into Myths and Origin 
Legends, Ethnological Narratives, Personal Narratives, and Prayers; Hoijer’s 
are presented under the heading ‘The Life of the Navaho’, but are similar in style 
‘and content to Sapir’s Ethnological Narratives. Taken in conjunction with 
the origin legends recorded by Father Berard Haile, this publication provides 
us with a cross-section of Navaho narrative style. 

The connected translations, prepared by Hoijer from Sapir’s interlinear 
translations and grammatical materials, are distinctive and interesting. Hoijer 
has dispensed entirely with the usual interlinear translation, giving us instead 
a connected translation which is almost literal, and a section of Notes to the 
Texts, in which the first five texts are intensively analyzed and the others oc- 
casionally annotated. 

The style of the connected translation seems peculiar at first, but it has its 
own charm. From the utilitarian point of view, it serves to transmit the dif- 
ference in the style of the originals of contrasting narrative types. Compare, 
for instance, the following selections from a myth and from a personal narrative. 

The myth: 


“For what reason are you traveling about, my grandchild?” he said, they say, the 
Talking God. ... 

“« .. All right! Iam traveling about for this. And now I shall tell you about it, that 
for which I travel about,’’ he said to him, they say. ‘‘In order that we may have a means 
of travel I go about,”’ he said to him, they say. 

‘That is not in existence here, my grandchild,’’ he said, they say. ... ‘“The rainbow is 
our only means of travel,’’ he said, they say. ‘‘Thesun’s rays are our only means of travel,”’ 
he said, they say. ‘‘We travel about by those means alone,”’ he said, they say. 


The personal narrative: 


The people were so very poor that some of them arrived there without anything at all. 
Even blankets were lacking, they being in just this condition. And so braided sacks of 
some kind (or) bacon sacks of some kind they had picked up and, fortunate to have these 
as covering, they were going along with them. 


Hoijer also exploits some of the formal features of Navaho, as for instance 
the implicit categorization of objects according to shapes and sizes by the use of 
different verb stems. The following passage exemplifies this: 

268 
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‘These, the ones which extend string-like into the ground, what are they called?”’ (the 
hero) said to him, they say. ‘‘They are called roots,’’ he answered, they say. ... ‘‘These 
round objects which lie on the tips of the pifion boughs, what are they called?’’ he went on 
to say tohim. ‘‘Pifion nuts indeed,’’ (the other) again answered, they say. 


Similarly, halgaigi t6 sikd is translated as ‘At a clearing water lies in a pond’, 
and halcogi té sild as ‘In the meadow the water lies as a rope’. 

A translation of this sort, consistently carried out, runs certain risks, not the 
least of which is that of lending even to commonplace utterances a gratuitous 
flavor of surrealism. To avoid this pitfall requires discernment and restraint. 
These Hoijer has. He has been working on further descriptive and comparative 
treatments of Sapir’s and his own Athapaskan data. It is to be hoped that he 
will also publish, at some future time, a comprehensive work on the influence 
of formal linguistic factors on narrative style in these languages. 

Ethnologists are not likely to find much that is entirely new to them in this 
collection. The Notes to the Translations may be recommended to them. As 
for the ethnological texts, the ethnologist will probably learn little he doesn’t 
already know about how to build a loom, for example, but it is to be hoped that 
he will find the translations of the names for the parts of the loom useful. Sapir 
has indicated with specific reference to the Navaho the ethnological usefulness 
of linguistic analysis of culture words. It remains for the ethnologist to ap- 
preciate the point. 

A. M. HALPERN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


VORGRIECHISCHE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. Erste Lieferung. By VLADIMIR 
GeorciEv. (Jahrbuch der Universitat Sveti Kliment Ohridski in Sofia. 
Historisch-philologische Fakultat, Vol. 36, No. 6) Pp. 162. Sofia: Uni- 
versitatsdruckerei, 1941. 


In 1937 Georgiev published a work in which he attempted to prove the Indo. 
European character of the pre-Greek population of Greece. In response to the 
extensive and frequently violent criticism which his views encountered he now 
sets out to reaffirm and support with new arguments his previous findings. 
As a result the present little book is itself largely polemic in character; it demands 
interest because it discusses, aside from the concrete problems relating to Aegean 
linguistic material, many topics that bear upon the methods of etymology and 
linguistic classification. 

A considerable portion of this First Volume is taken up by a history of the 
scholarly efforts connected with the non-Indo-European or aberrantly Indo- 
European body within the ancient Greek lexicon. Everyone who has had to 
find his way through the maze of literature on the subject—linguistic, archeo- 
logical, or historical—will agree that Georgiev’s careful and generally unbiased 
digest is more than mere bibliography. The material is aptly arranged into 
three periods, the second (during which the pre-Greek population was by most 
scholars considered non-Indo-European) having been inaugurated by Kretsch- 
mer’s book of 1896, the third (in which that view has been shaken) by a paper 
of the same author which appeared in 1925. Little of genuine importance in 
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European and American scholarship seems to have escaped Georgiev’s attention. 
He could not know the recent contributions by Bonfante, Daniel, and Kober 
to our linguistic knowledge of the prehistoric Mediterranean; but he ought to 
have discussed Sturtevant’s treatment of Lydian as well as the more recent 
developments in the reconstruction of Indo-European which are due to research 
in Hittite and have thoroughly affected the views held on those parts of the 
Indo-European stock which are crucial in Georgiev’s argument. 

The second chapter is a bold attempt at writing the historical phonology of 
Pelasgian.| The raw materials therefor are submitted in the two following 
chapters. Chapter III is nothing less than an etymological dictionary of 
Pelasgian. Nearly 150 Greek words for which no Indo-European etymology 
can be found according to Greek phonology are taken up and equated directly 
with Indo-European words. Among them we find such well-known examples 
as dacauwbos ‘bathtub’ and émiw ‘I marry’, but also many others which would 
seem to present but slight difficulties or none at all for a normal etymology. In 
fact, the author believes that he has ‘doubled the list of substratum-words’ 
(78). In Chapter IV Georgiev deals with the allegedly non-Indo-European 
affixes. The prefix 4- recognized by some scholars in names such as ’ Axapvaves 
vs. Kapvos and, tentatively, in a few common nouns, is explained as the Indo- 
European prefix o- ‘near’ on the basis of such cases as ’Amauods, situated on the 
river IIlaoés. The existence of a plural prefix \e- is doubted by Georgiev. The 
nouns and names in -(¢)cos and -v#os which usually furnish the stock examples 
for non-Indo-European suffixation receive a more detailed treatment. The 
author concludes that the -(c)c-suffixes may go back to several Indo-European 
suffixes or sequences of suffixes; for -ic(c)os (length and gemination are often 
difficult to determine) he suggests -itjo- -isjo- -isjo- -iso- -tso- -iko- -tko- -ikjo- 
-ikjo- -iskjo- and others. The suffix -v@(o)- is explained as the reflex of IE 
-nt- -went- -ment- and their zero grades. Finally, the -do- of the proper names 
from Asia Minor is examined and found to go back to IE -lo- as in Lat. figulus 
‘potter’. 

Of these etymologies of words and affixes Georgiev considers a fair number to 
be sufficiently evident to allow the formulation of detailed rules of phonetic 
change which make up the phonology of Pelasgian and, by the approved stand- 
ards of the comparative method, provide a valid test for further etymologies 
(Chapter II). In the opinion of the author, IE o yields a; the syllabic liquids 
and nasals appear as ur ir ru ri etc.; stops are shifted as in Armenian; labiovelars 
merge with pure velars as in the satem languages; by the same token, palatals 
appear as spirants and ‘sometimes as Zischlaute’ (62, i.e. as [6]-like sounds); 
and, finally, there was some sort of Grassmann’s law whereby of two aspirates 
in consecutive syllables one lost its aspiration. By virtue of these characteristics, 
Pelasgian is placed ‘between Albanian and Armenian’ (63)—naturally so, be- 
cause ‘the Thraco-Illyrians must have been the original neighbors of the Pelas- 
gians’ (ibid.). 


1 Georgiev occasionally uses the term ‘pelasgisch’ instead of his usual ‘vorgriechisch’. 
The word pre-Greek should be reserved for the meaning ‘preceding the linguistic changes 
which set off Greek as a language community’. 
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Thus, Georgiev puts the question: Was there a non-Indo-European stratum 
in the Aegean? (Chapter V), only to answer it in the negative. Insofar as 
archeologists have founded their opinions on linguistic material their conclu- 
sions are, in the author’s mind, fallacious; for he finds no non-Indo-European 
place-names in the Agean area. The names which had been considered such 
were coined by the Pelasgians, representatives of the ‘southern group’ among the 
Indo-Europeans to which also belonged the Luwians, the Hittites, the speakers 
of hieroglyphic Hittite, and, perhaps, the Thracians and the Illyrians. Lydian, 
Lycian, and Carian are originally Luwian or Pelasgian. Etruscan, too, is a 
Pelasgian dialect. 

From this report it is easy to see that Georgiev moves, to say the least, on 
difficult ground. Further criticism must of course await the publication of the 
completed work. The future reviewer will have to bear in mind the vagueness 
of the linguistic evidence with which Georgiev tries to cope, and he will probably 
find that the author has been far too optimistic with regard to the conclusions 
that can possibly be drawn from such evidence. First of all, Pelasgian, as 
Georgiev uses it, is not one given language of which the vocabulary can be 
treated heuristically and barring contrary evidence as a homogeneous body to 
which the comparative method may be applied; it is only a mass of material 
singled out by a purely negative criterion, namely the impossibility of finding a 
regular Greek-Indo-Europcan etymology for it. That such material should 
have one source only is not a likely proposition in itself; and it is certainly not 
proved by the few cases which Georgiev mentions (63) where two or more of the 
(not too striking) phonological characteristics of Pelasgian are present in one and 
the same word. Secondly, Pelasgian has come down to us in secondary trans- 
mission only; in other words, the Greeks pronounced Pelasgian sounds in terms 
of Greek ones, writing them in the Greek alphabet. This entails, as Georgiev 
points out rightly and at extreme length (64 and passim), dual graphs for one 
and the same Pelasgian phoneme which differed in range from the nearest Greek 
phoneme; it also obviously makes for an increase in number, and at the same 
time enormously detracts from the value, of possible etymologies. Compared 
with these two major problems, the treatment of the individual lemmata is of 
secondary importance. It is a pleasant surprise to find only a few Hesychius 
glosses among them. Many of the proposed etymologies are extremely interest- 
ing and some of them are bound to be right, no matter whether Georgiev’s 
reconstruction of Pelasgian is correct or not. Nobody doubts that there are 
loanwords from other Indo-European languages in Greek; after all, some of the 
phonological characteristics of Pelasgian, as reconstructed in the present work, 
are of such a kind as have been assumed or proved for Macedonian, for Thracian, 
or even for non-Attic dialects of Greek. 

A few minor matters relating to linguistic procedure or to Indo-European 
comparative grammar are a little disquieting: The author seems still to believe 
in sporadic change (69). That possessive derivatives may develop from diminu- 
tives, cannot of course be denied as a general possibility; but as far as Indo- 
European is concerned, one cannot term this a typical phenomenon; it is very 
doubtful that primitive IE ever had diminutives at all, and wherever there are 
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such forms in an IE language, they seem to go back, on the contrary, to adjec- 
tives denoting ownership etc. (140). 

While judgment on Georgiev’s achievement should be reserved until after the 
completion of the whole book, it seems unlikely that the homogeneous Indo- 
European character of the material in question can be proved. It is probable 
that more progress will be made by trying to distinguish, as far as possible, the 
layers of different provenience in the prehistorically borrowed vocabulary of 
ancient Greek. 

H. M. Hornieswatp 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ASPECTS OF THE VERB IN SERBO-CROATIAN. By RasKo Hariton Ruzié. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 25, No. 2.) 
Pp. 150 [i-x, 11-140, *141-*150]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1943. 


The reviewer, having himself worked on a study of Russian aspect (now neces- 
sarily postponed indefinitely), welcomed this book with enthusiastic anticipation. 
He is sorry to report that he was disappointed. 

RuZié begins (I. Introduction, 11-22) with a discussion of the difference be- 
tween ‘aspect’ and ‘Aktionsart’ (which he translates ‘verbal type’). It is appar- 
ent that he considers these categories as existing in the absolute, as pigeonholes 
ready to accommodate any situations in actual languages whose meanings seem 
to fit. ‘Aspect’, according to this view, is the expression of the action of a verb 
as either completed or in progress; and there can then be only two aspects. On 
the other hand, ‘verbal types’ are many: there are durative actions, repeated 
actions, motion in a definite direction, motion not in any definite direction, 
beginning of an action, repeated single action, and so on. 

This is all interesting, but the reviewer cannot see that it has direct bearing on 
the study of the morphology and syntax of Serbo-Croatian verbs. It seems very 
far from a workable procedure of analysis, which might be outlined as follows: 
The Serbo-Croatian language has forms which can be identified morphologically 
and called verbs. On further examination it is found that there are two kinds of 
verbs—one kind lacking certain forms that the other has. It is traditional to 
call these two classes the aspects, and the traditional labels can be retained— 
imperfective, perfective. As part of the morphological study of the language, 
one can also state that there is a fairly regular and essentially simple system by 
which verbs of one aspect may be derived from those of the other. The next 
task is to examine all major predications—which, by definition, have a verb as 
head—and state the conditions under which the verbs of the two classes may or 
may not occur. Questions of the attitude of the speaker, of his intention, of 
how he ‘conceives’ an action, should not concern the investigator; as a linguist 
he can study only the noises the speaker makes with his face (or the written 
record representing those noises). The speaker’s obscure visceral or other reac- 
tions may be labeled ‘thoughts’ and ‘concepts’ if one finds such terms useful, 
but in any case these reactions are not part of the subject matter of linguistic 
science. 
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RuZié’s approach, from beginning to end, is different from that just suggested. 
He starts with definitions based on meaning, and talks throughout the book 
about ‘notions’ and ‘intentions’. In addition, he commits the fault of mixing 
up material from different periods and different dialects. If he had given us a 
straightforward account of his own usage, we should have had a dependable body 
of data regardless of how much or how little store we might put in the definitions 
and comments. As it is, we have indeed many examples, but their mixed origin 
serves rather to confuse than to clarify. 

On pp. 20 and 21 are two diagrams of derivation of aspect forms; these are 
accurate and objective, but there is no following up and discussion of them as 
morphological systems. Instead we read (21): ‘The speaker of any of the 
Slavic languages distinguishes verbal aspects by his linguistic feeling.’ The 
reviewer, who speaks Russian as a native (though secondary) language, knows 
only that he uses the Russian aspects as a result of habit, and if he makes.state- 
ments about them it is only in his capacity of linguist; he is not aware of his 
‘linguistic feeling’, and doesn’t stop to ponder the logic of an aspectual form 
before using it. RudZié goes on (22): ‘Since the distinction of the aspect of a 
verb is based on the linguistic feeling of the speaker, this phenomenon is pri- 
marily a psychological one.’ If that is his opinion, he ought to submit his work 
as a treatise in psychology and not in linguistics. That he really might have 
done a good linguistic job is shown a few lines further on, where he says: ‘There 
are, however, definite morphological features accompanying the majority of 
imperfective and perfective verbs ... .’ It is regrettable that he let himself 
‘be distracted from the objective analysis made possible by the existence of these 
morphological features. 

In Chapter II (The morphology of the perfective and imperfective verbs, 23- 
57) we get chiefly a summary of the historical bases of suffixal formations of 
verbs in Serbo-Croatian, with no mention of the ‘accompanying’ morphological 
features that distinguish aspect. We learn, for example, that ‘at the present 
time the distinction of iteration and duration is not felt to be important.’ Even 
if one were willing to grant the possibility of knowing the speaker’s feelings, how 
would one measure the importance of a phenomenon? In all such approaches 
as Rudié’s, there is always this lack of precision. 

The statement of ‘means of imperfectivization’ (29-32) is a list of suffixes, 
with the customary superficial remarks that ‘usually’ there is a change in the 
stem-vowel or the accent. Change from what, and how usually, is not stated. 
And, in any case, it happens that these suffixes are not distinctive as identifying 
marks of aspect, despite RuZié’s statement that they are (32), for any of the 
verbal endings cited may also appear in secondarily perfectivized verbs. 

There follows a discussion of ‘means of perfectivization’ (34-9) that is chiefly 
an examination of the meanings of the verbal prefixes. We miss the essential 
point, that any prefix added to a simple imperfective verb perfectivizes it within 
the framework of a describable system of relationships, regardless of the meaning 
of the prefix. 

On p. 39 we learn about a formation in -ne whereby imperfective verbs are 
used ‘perfectively with a future value’ in subordinate clauses. Three brief 
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examples (only one a full sentence) are given. A page of such examples would 
have been worth tens of pages of the discussion of meaning and ‘intention’. We are 
told (41) that ‘verbs must be considered both in their form and in their func- 
tion, function being the more important’. But apparently Ruzié thinks that 
‘function’ is synonymous with ‘meaning’ or ‘intention of the speaker’. What 
the concern with speculative logic leads to is exemplified on p. 47: ‘The perfective 
aspect of ‘to live’? would mean “‘to complete living”, that is ‘to die”.’ This is 
an absurdity, of course; the Russian perfective poZitt means ‘to dwell tempo- 
rarily, to live high, to enjoy life’ (imperfective: Z:tt ‘to live, be living’); this is 
hardly the same as ‘to die’, any more than when we say in English ‘I have lived’ 
we mean ‘I have died’. 

When we get to Chapter III (The use of aspects in temporal and modal forms, 
58-123), we finally learn what really constitutes the morphological difference 
between verbs of the two aspects. The imperfect tense and the present active 
participle are found only with imperfective verbs (58). This fundamental 
criterion RuzZié dismisses with a mere mention. Sound method would have 
introduced it at the very start and based the whole analysis upon it. 

This chapter, however, is by far the most valuable part of the book. Ruzié 
gives many examples, under tense and aspect headings, and one can get a general 
idea of the uses of the two aspects in Serbo-Croatian. A classification of the 
examples in an objective way might form the start of a real analysis of the syntax 
of the aspects. But many more examples would be needed for a complete formu- 
lation to be possible. And at points of greatest interest to the reader Ruizié 
fails him: the reviewer still has no idea what the use of the imperfective aorist 
really is (78-80). 

It happens that in West and East Slavic, where there is no imperfect, the 
criterion of the imperfective aspect is purely syntactic—the possibility of using 
the infinitive after the non-past (‘present-future’) of ‘to be’,to form the construc- 
tion called in our conventional grammars ‘the imperfective future tense’; per- 
fective infinitives do not occur in this construction. In Serbo-Croatian the 
future auxiliary (éu ‘I will’, etc.).is used with verbs of both aspects. In this 
connection RuZié quotes from the Grammatica linguae bohemicae (Prague, 
1746): ‘Ubicunque ergo formare possum futurum per infinitivum et verbum 
budu (quod vel sex annorum pueris, in gente hac educatis, notum est), illud 
verbum pro imperfecto habendum erit.’ The naiveté of the parenthetical 
remark is amusing, but if all linguists could just remember to depend on usage, 
as exemplified even by the ‘sex annorum pueris’, instead of worrying about 
feelings and intentions, our science—as a science—would get along much better 
than it does. 

On pp. 97-102 we have a discussion of the ‘second future’, that is, of the con- 
struction budem ‘T’ll be’ plus infinitive. This occurs in Serbo-Croatian only 
in some dialects, is not found in the modern literary language, and in any case 
is not a criterion of aspect, as it is used with verbs of both aspects. Ruzié 
takes the occasion here to argue with Mazon’s discussion of the construction in 
Russian. The reviewer thinks Mazon is right and Ruzié wrong. The onLy 
objective test of an imperfective verb in Russian is the possibility of using its 
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infinitive after budu ‘I'll be’; by that test byit ‘to be’ is perfective, for one cannot 
say *d budu bytt. Accordingly, budu is a ‘perfective future’, that is, the non- 
past of a perfective verb, with future meaning, regardless of the supposed basic 
meaning of the verb denoting duration or the like. Mazon’s discussion gives 
us a test applicable anywhere; RuZié’s, based on meaning, leaves us vague and 
with no idea of how to go about testing for aspect. 

Chapter IV (Conclusion, 124-33) summarizes the author’s discussion. RudZié 
restates, in passing, the purely formal and objective criteria of aspect in Serbo- 
Croatian, but insists on devoting his primary attention to meanings and feelings 
and the intentions of the speaker. Here is his final paragraph: 

‘Aspect, then, is the choice of the point of view necessitated by the psycho- 
logical factors which are expressed in the speaker’s emphasis or particularization 
of one part of an action against another. No verb acquires perfectivity because 
it is used in a certain tense or mode. The fact that a perfective verb cannot be 
used in the imperfect tense, the present participle, or in the present forms with a 
present value does not contradict the statement that aspect is independent of 
form. A verb in its aspectual use acquires its temporal or modal value from 
situations in which it is used and not because it is considered as of one aspect or 
another.’ 

The reviewer hopes that this peculiarly bad example of the wrong approach 
may be the last in this particular field. When Slavicists stop worrying about 
the peculiar Slavic soul and its psychological tendencies, and begin the hard 
but rewarding work of listing and classifying the actual usages and constructions 
of the Slavic languages, then—and then only—will Slavic linguistics begin to rise 
to the plane long ago attained by, let us say, Americanist linguistics. 

It is a pity that so much real effort, scholarly good intention, and good typog- 
raphy as are found in RuZié’s book, should result in so little gain in our knowl- 


edge. 
GrorGE L. TRAGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


SERGLIGE Con CuLaINN. Ed. with a translation, notes, and a complete vo- 
cabulary, by Mytes Ditton. Pp. xii + 115, lithoprinted. Columbus, 
Ohio: H. L. Hedrick, 1941. 


This story of the Wasting-Sickness of Ci Chulainn and the Only Jealousy of 
Emer (often called the Sick-Bed of Ci Chulainn) is one of the notable elements 
of the Ci Chulainn saga. For its setting in the saga and its relations to the 
other stories, one should refer to R. Thurneysen’s Die irische Helden- und 
K6nigsage (Halle, 1921) as the most recent general view of this and other sagas. 

This is a particularly difficult subject to handle, but the author has done it 
well. The story as we have it is found in two manuscripts, Lebor na hUidre 
(12th century) and TCD H. 4. 22 (17th century?), the latter being generally 
accepted as deriving from the former. The text is evidently composite, and the 
redactor was unskilful enough to allow inconsistencies and repetitions of inci- 
dents to creep in. Besides, the handwriting of the Lebor na hUidre text shows 
two hands, and it appears that the original composite text was interpolated by a 
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later hand, which is recognized also in other texts. Several scholars have 
attacked the problem of isolating the two recensions (designated A and B) used 
by the redactor. The author himself has studied the question in an article in 
Figse (1941). It seems that the B-recension is couched in older language 
than the A-recension. The author here examines a number of grammatical 
forms from each of the two recensions, as he distinguishes them, and comes to 
the conclusion that Thurneysen was right in considering the B-recension to be 
older than the A-recension, though he doubts that it can be as old as the 9th 
century, as Thurneysen thought. The Lebor na hUidre text, though written 
down about 1100 a.p., reflects the language of the 11th century, the interpola- 
tions being of unknown date, though not later, of course, than 1100. All this is 
succinctly discussed in the introduction, after a sketch of the story itself with 
its inconsistencies. 

The intricate matter of the Irish verse-forms, as exemplified in the text, is 
briefly but understandingly discussed. The text is set forth according to the 
earlier MS as edited by Best and Bergin (Dublin, 1929), accepting their rare 
emendations, but sometimes preferring the H. 4. 22 reading. Previous editions 
and translations of the text are enumerated. 

The text is very carefully printed, though I observed a few cases of apparently 
misplaced marks of length, which may, of course, be due to the MS. The trans- 
lation is quite exact, though on page 46 some words were omitted in the typing, 
and occasionally a different rendering suggests itself. But another’s preference 
for a different expression detracts nothing from the praise due the author for the 
overall correctness and painstaking exactness of his interpretation. 

It goes without saying that in this sort of project of reproducing and inter- 
preting an ancient text, words and grammatical forms are apt to be found which 
are not paralleled in other texts hitherto published, and many difficulties of 
interpretation arise; many such are noted here, and they are all frankly set forth 
and reasonably discussed in the notes appended to the text and in the vocabulary. 
In these discussions a distinct contribution to Irish lexicography is made. 

The vocabulary is announced as complete, and I have found it to be really so, 
even generously so, for many cross-references are included which will facilitate 
the use of the edition by students of Old and Middle Irish. In fact this edition 
of the Wasting-Sickness of Ci Chulainn may well be used as a text-book for these 
studies, and the author is to be congratulated on the great amount of useful 
information and suggestion that he has crammed into so few pages. 


JAMES A. GEARY 
CaTHOLIc UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


A GRAMMAR OF Maria GONDI, AS SPOKEN BY THE BisoN Horn orn DANDAMI 
Marts oF Bastar State. By A.N.MritcuHett. Pp.iv +69. Jagdalpur 
(India): Bastar State Press, 1942. 


The last two British administrators of Bastar State have ‘deserved well of the 
state.’ W. V. Grigson’s admirable book, The Maria Gonds of Bastar, has had the 
enthusiastic reception among ethnologists that it deserves. Now, this little 
book by Mitchell serves to push back somewhat the opaque veil that covers the 
Gondi dialects. Of the Dravidian-speaking communities of Central India the 
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Gonds are by far the most important, both numerically and because they 
include some of the most isolated ‘primitive’ tribes of this part of the sub- 
continent. It is to be expected that their language, as well as their culture, 
might be notably archaic; if so, study of the Gondi language is of the utmost 
importance for Dravidian studies. Yet such study has hardly begun. 

Two sketches have hitherto appeared—C. G. Chenevix Trench’s Grammar 
of Gondi as spoken in the Betul District, Central Provinces, India, and A. A. 
Lind’s A Manual of Madia; to supplement these we have had the material in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, which the editor himself recognized,as, in part at least, 
unsatisfactory. Mitchell now adds a third sketch, and finds himself able to do 
a good deal towards clearing up the discrepancies that have been seen in the 
material at hand and towards producing at least the outlines of a sketch map of 
Gondi dialectic geography. He says (7): ‘From such a comparison [of the three 
sketches] it seems justifiable to conclude that there are at least three main dia- 
lects of Gondi.’ He should, perhaps, rather have said three main groups of 
dialects. Trench’s sketch represents the dialects of the central plateau of the 
Central Provinces, Lind’s the dialect of the southern portion of Chanda district, 
which ‘probably (though I have no proof of this) extends into the Godavari Basin 
between Bastar State and the Nizam’s dominions’, and Mitchell’s the Maria 
dialects. These three groups run roughly from north-west to south-east and 
from more Hinduized to less Hinduized territory, i.e. presumably from greater 
external influence on the language to less. This last does not however neces- 
sarily hold, since we have clear evidence of a Telugu kingdom in the present 
Dandami Maria territory in the 11th century. The wild country of the Marias 
has split these people up into numerous sub-tribes living in comparative isolation, 
and it is among them that we find the greatest degree of differentiation of dialects. 
Grigson had already reported, and Mitchell confirms, that the Hill Marias speak 
a dialect that, through the operation of a number of drastic phonetic changes, is 
practically unintelligible to the Dandami Marias; there is a similar situation ap- 
parently between various other pairs of communities in the area. Mitchell’s ten- 
tative grouping of the dialects is of the utmost value and will provide a basis 
for the work of later investigators, as the Linguistic Survey of India did 
not. He records (13) that, at the suggestion of Mr. Verrier Elwin, a linguistic 
survey of all Gondi dialects in Bastar State was undertaken ‘as a subsidiary 
enquiry in connection with the Census of 1941’. He states however that it 
may never be completed, and he himself is no longer in the State. Perhaps in 
happier times the undertaking can be carried to fruition. 

The grammar is a sketch, prepared in the few spare hours left over from official 
duties and under the very great difficulties of communication with the informants 
that use of Hindi as a mediating language involved. The author is modest 
about what he has achieved, and in the circumstances it would be ungracious 
and captious to be over-critical. We may take the sketch for what it is and be 
grateful for the accuracy that is displayed in what is offered to us.! 


1] have found only one reaily important inaccuracy (24 menden for mendin ‘you are’). 
It is an obvious misprint, but, along with the many other misprints, is not to be laid at the 
author’s door, since the book was printed by a provincial press, whose compositors. were 
not at home in English. 
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One fundamental criticism is in order. The Gondi forms are presented in the 
Nagari alphabet, ‘as being adequate’, but the author regrets that he could not 
have used the Telugu alphabet which is even ‘better suited to the language’. 
These alphabets are, of course, useful if the sketch is to be only a beginner’s 
manual for those Indians who carry on administration among the Gonds in the 
State. But that they are adequate can be doubted. They do, to be sure, pro- 
vide for the distinction between dental and retroflex consonants without the use 
of diacritics. But, without ever having heard a word of Maria Gondi, I should 
be inclined to doubt whether these alphabets present the vowels and the con- 
sonant clusters even approximately, and on the basis of the Gondi which I had 
the opportunity to hear for a few hours in the Central Provinces, I can be sure 
that the Nagari h is no fit representative of the sound that Mitchell thus tran- 
scribes and that Trench transcribes as Roman h. However convenient the use 
of Indian alphabets may be when one considers the problem of printing the book 
and the fact that its users on the spot will be mainly Indians, nevertheless the 
fact remains that, if anyone else is to use it and if it is to have real value for the 
student in comparative Dravidian or in general linguistics, a standard phonetic 
alphabet (the IPA for choice), with such modifications as are suggested by the 
language itself, is the only adequate medium for the presentation of a non- 
literary language. English administrators who intend to do linguistic work in 
their spare time in India ought to follow the example of Lorimer and others and 
avail themselves of the unexcelled training facilities of the University of London 
(again I should say, in happier times). Anything beyond a sketch is impossible 
without some training, and even the slightest amount of expert training makes 
itself apparent in the vastly improved scientific character of the work that can 
be done. 

Nevertheless, in spite of anything that may seem to have been said to the 
contrary, the author is to be congratulated on his book. The linguistic material 
presented is of the highest interest in many of its details; the introductory 
discussion of the range of the dialect and its position within Gondi as a whole 
is a distinct advance in our knowledge of this neglected part of the Dravidian 
field. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE GROWTH OF PHONEMIC AND LEXICAL PATTERNS 
IN INFANT LANGUAGE 


H. V. VELTEN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


[See the first and the last paragraph.] 


This study is based on a record of my daughter Joan’s speech from her eleventh 
to her thirty-sixth month.' It will deal chiefly with phonemic and lexical mat- 
ters. For, apart from other reasons which will be discussed below, the morpho- 
logical and syntactical development in the language of English-speaking children 
has been well described in numerous works, while only two authors have hitherto 
been concerned, implicitly or explicitly, with problems of phonemics in infant 
language,” and as regards vocabulary patterns, it is impossible to glean any in- 
formation from the customary alphabetical word lists. 

In a multitude of books on infant language it has been established that the 
acquisition of language properly speaking is preceded by a period, called ‘babil- 
lage’ (by H. Delacroix), ‘Lallperiode’ (by K. Biihler), or babbling stage, during 
which the speech organs are developed and incessantly exercised. Even the 
most outlandish sounds, i.e. speech sounds which the child has certainly never 
heard, may be produced and perfectly articulated during this time. An Amer- 
ican child may pronounce velar spirants, voiceless nasals, retroflex sibilants, etc. 


During the early stages a uvular r is quite common.‘ Joan was particularly 
addicted (3d to 8th) to velar g-sounds and to voiceless palatal spirants.5 

At the end of this stage, i.e. with the first appearance of phonemes, the ability 
to produce a multitude of speech sounds seems to vanish overnight. However, 


1 The month during which a given linguistic form was acquired will be referred to by an 
ordinal number in parentheses. 

2 Cf. A. Grégoire, Bibliothéque de la Fac. de Philos. et Lettres de l’Univ. de Liége (1937) 
and R. Jakobson, Sprakvetenskapliga Sillskapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar 1940-2,1-83. 
Jakobson has gathered all the evidence that can be gleaned indirectly from other works 
and gives an exhaustive general bibliography (78-83). 

3 Cf. W. v. Wartburg, Mél. Charles Bally 11 (Geneva, 1939): ‘Es wird nie méglich sein, 
das Wesen des Sprachschatzes ... zu erfassen, solange nicht die alphabetische Reihenfolge 
ersetzt wird durch ein der Sprache in ihrem jeweiligen Zustand selbst abgelauschtes Dar- 
stellungssystem.’ 

4Cf. A. Grégoire, Journal de Psychol. 30.376-8 (1933). 

5’ During this period, sound may of course be used in a purely expressive function, e.g. 
to indicate pleasure or displeasure. The following two utterances carried over from the 
babbling stage survived in Joan’s speech: (1) fiafiafia expresses annoyance; it disappears 
as soon as nu ‘no’ is acquired (22d); (2) 2 (pronounced like French hein or the similar inter- 
rogative sound often heard in English) is used in response to question to show delight at 
being the centre of interest; it turns into a: ‘yes’ (19th), which is later used as an emphatic 
or contradictory affirmative particle (like French sz), after the variants ha-, u, hu: ‘yes’ 
(22d) have been developed. 

6 A period of complete silence sometimes intervenes between the babbling stage and the 
acquisition of language; cf. E. Meumann, Die Sprache des Kindes 23 (Zurich, 1903); 


Jakobson 16. 
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it is of course not a physical ability that has disappeared. The use of distinctive 
sounds is at first severely restricted because a child does not acquire a phoneme 
system by random selection or by taking it over ready-made from the language 
of the adults, but by proceeding, step by step, from the greatest possible phone- 
mic distinction to smaller and smaller differentiations. This process is identical 
for children of all linguistic communities.’ That is to say, the relative chronology 
is the same, although the absolute time-sca”: varies considerably. For some 
children have acquired the standard phonological system of their parents’ speech 
at the age of eighteen months,® while others of equal mental and physical ability 
do not pronounce certain phonemes until they are six years old or even older.® 
As regards Joan’s speech, the growth of the phoneme pattern appears to have 
been comparatively slow, whereas the expansion of her vocabulary has been 
relatively rapid (a combination which accounts for the occurrence of an un- 
usually large number of homonyms; see below). 

The order in which the first six phonemes (comprising 15 phonemic opposi- 
tions) appear in infant language is the following." (1) The basic pair of pho- 
nemes consists of a vowel (usually of the widest opening) and a consonant which 
is produced by a complete closure of the oral and nasal cavities. (2) The sub- 
sequent, and ever narrowing, phonemic distinctions arise through the addition 
of (a) a continuant, i.e. a sound halfway between a vowel and a stop, (b) a second 
stop sound, (c) a second continuant, and (d) a second vowel. The two con- 
tinuants are either the nasals m and n or, more rarely, a sibilant and a labial 
spirant. The first pair of stops is, of course, p-t. The second vowel, which 
is either 7 or u, does not appear until this quadrangular system of consonant 
oppositions has been established, namely (1) ?” or (2) PJ. 

Joan’s speech has the initial pattern (2). Her first words, in chronological 
sequence, are, (end of 11th) ap ‘up’, ba ‘bottle, bang’; (12th) bas ‘(omni)bus, 
box’, ba:'za, later baza’ ‘put on’, za ‘that’ (demonstrative or deictic particle); 
(13th) da ‘down’, at ‘out’, ba:'ba ‘away, outside’, bat ‘pocket’; (14th) af, which 
after assiduous practice changes to faf ‘Fuff’ (the name of the family cat), 
bada' (replaces baza’); (15th) bus ‘push’, uf ‘dog’ (‘woof’), ba: ‘pie’; (16th) dat 
‘duck’, bap? lamb’; (17th) am ‘cereal’ (i.e. the capital letter M, which the child 


7 There is ample evidence concerning European children (in the territory of Germanic, 
Romance, Slavic, and Finno-Ugrian languages), as well as American Indian and Japanese 
children; cf.Jakobson 32. 

8 Cf. Grammont’s remark about his children in a letter quoted by L. Ronjat in Le dé- 
veloppement du langage observé chez un enfant bilingue 57 (Paris, 1913). 

® See Ronjat 58; Jakobson 33. 

1 The average number of words a normal child knows at a given age is often quoted in 
popular works on child psychology. But such figures are all but meaningless because of the 
enormous individual variation. 

11 Cf. Jakobson 37, and the same author’s paper in V® Congr. Intern. des Linguistes, 
Résumés des communications 28 (Bruges, 1939). 

12 In this paragraph I have restated Jakobson’s observations in terms which do not alter 
his basic principle, but take into account a larger measure of initial variation than he 
allowed for. 

13 A word invented by the child when looking at a picture of alamb. Since it was adopted 
by the adults of the household it persisted for many months until it was replaced by za‘b 
(27th). 
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first discovered on a box of cereal), an ‘N’, » (later wn) ‘in’; (18th-20th) da: 
‘doll’, as ‘S’, u: ‘O’ (or anything ring-shaped, e.g. a tire), a ‘R’, nas ‘nice’, na‘'na 
‘banana’; (21st) wa: ‘Y’, ats ‘X’, du’du ‘Doudow’ (character in a French chil- 
dren’s tale; used later as the name of a doll), hwut ‘foot’. Note that—like p 
and b, s and z, ¢ and d—hw (a strongly aspirated w-sound) and f are allophones 
of one phoneme, the voiceless form being used in final position only.“ Initial 
f appears at first only in words which also end in f: faf ‘cat’ and (22d) fuf ‘fish’ 
(with -f for -s by assimilation). During the latter part of the 22d month, how- 
ever, hw- changes to f, and henceforth f occurs in all positions. 

The small number of morphemes employed so far is entirely out of proportion 
with the enormous linguistic effort actually expended by the child. The ac- 
quisition of the initial vocabulary can be divided into the following (partly 
overlapping) stages. 

(1) The first words are used to accompany action or to call for action. Thus 
ap ‘up’ (used before the child could walk) signifies ‘I am standing up’ or ‘I 
want to change my position’, ‘I want to be taken out of here’; ba ‘bottle, cup’ 
means e.g. ‘I want my milk’ or ‘I am having my orange juice’; baza’ ‘put on’ is 
a peremptory command to put the lid on the sugar bowl; bas calls attention to 
a passing bus or expresses a desire to see cars go by;"* ete. 

(2) The ba—bada’ stage, as it may be called, accompanies the unceasing 
practice of co-ordinating hand and eye. Everything that can be handled is 
divided into (a) movable parts that may be joined together, such as boxes with 
hinged covers, doors and books to be slammed shut, napkins and papers that 
can be folded over, coats that are to be buttoned, and all kinds of fasteners like 
buckles, snaps, safety pins, or zippers; and (b) detached parts to be experimented 
with, which may turn out to have a natural affinity (such as saucepans and lids, 
cups and saucers, etc.) or not (e.g. shoes and pencils, lamps and ash-trays). 
Process (a) is called ba, process (b) bada’ (if successful). This habit does not 
come to an end until most of the functions of ba are taken over (22d) by zat 
‘shut’, bat ‘button, buckle’, and nap ‘snap’. ba is last heard (30th) in reference 
to the closing of a safety pin. buda’ (< bada’) disappears when an ‘on’ has 
become firmly established (23d). 

(3) The deictic or za stage is a period of incessant linguistic effort (14th-22d). 
The child will point to an object, saying za; then, upon being told that it is, 
e.g., a clock, she will take me by the hand and insist on inspecting every time- 
piece in the house and on having the name repeated before each one. She does 
not use the name herself, but her response to questions or requests shows that 
she remembers them very well—auntil, toward to end of this stage she suddenly 
blossoms out with a large active vocabulary. For a considerable time thereafter, 
she responds to new words elicited by za with an insistent mu* ‘more’, i.e. a 


14 Although many children use at first only voiceless oral consonants, this initial phonetic 
variation of voiced and voiceless sounds is by no means uncommon. Cf. W. F. Leopold’s 
record of his daughter’s vocabulary in Speech Development of a Bilingual Child (Northw. 
Univ. Studies in the Humanities VI, 1939), which lists voiceless finals, but almost no voice- 
less initials, except for some interjections. 

15 T wish to emphasize that these stages are based on observations of hinguistic behavior. 
They are not intended to present any psychological or logistic theories whatsoever. 

16 bas does not occur in reference to a stationary car until a later stage. 
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demand for more specimens of the same object or being. This process of lingu- 
istic identification has been described in many works on infant language. It 
means simply that the visual world of lights, shadows, and colors, surfaces, 
angles, and outlines is being sorted out into objects by means of language. At 
first, the child is not at all interested in finding out what the objects with which 
she is becoming familiar are used for.” Nor is there the slightest difference in 
her reaction to inanimate objects as compared to living beings. (For many 
months, by the way, za refers to persons as well as things, and fat [22d] represents 
‘what’ and ‘who’—although the child understands who and would have no 
difficulty in pronouncing it.) 

(4) The stage of classification (22d ff.), (a) by identifying objects with the 
persons who use them, (b) by size, (c) by color, and (d) by opposites, involves 
intricate and overlapping vocabulary patterns (to be described in a separate 
paper). Stage 4 is characterized by the great frequency of paratactic duplicate 
statements, such as (23d) za nu: but wut du:—za zua dud du:'bu ‘that (is) no big 
red chair, that (is a) little green table’ (a remark made upon seeing a green table, 
no red chair being present or having been mentioned). When this habit is 
well established, the child sometimes produces the most far-fetched contrasts. 
This stage is mentioned here merely by way of anticipation; for it takes us beyond 
the period under discussion. 

To return to phonemic matters, from the very beginning of the slow initial 
development (11th-21st), words which introduce a new sound have at first the 
character of loan-words. Thus a period of seven months follows upon the 
appearance of the vowel u before a two-vowel system is established (22d; see 
below). Up to then u remains a rare and ‘foreign’ sound (comparable e.g. to 
the nasal vowels of French loan-words in English); and it occurs at first only 
in words that have /u/ or /uw/ in English, whereas later it represents all mid 
and high vowels. Similarly, the first morpheme of the structure CVC, bas, 
does not automatically transform the initial prosodic system, which renders 
English CVC as consonant + short vowel, and English CV as consonant + 
long vowel.'® It is only after a large number of new words of the type CVC 
have been adopted that an old form like ba ‘bottle’ changes to baz (22d). Even 
then, ba ‘bang, shut’ remains unaltered for no less than 18 months, and the 
demonstrative za continues to be used side by side with zat ‘that’; for from almost 
every stage of the development some of the most frequently used morphemes 


17Tn her play (22d-28th), she uses anything for any purpose. She will, for example, 
rock a toothbrush to sleep, put a shoe in the oven to bake, and offer food to anything under 
the sun—a process which reaches its logical limit with the gesture of offering bacon to the 
eggs. This is not to be confused with a later stage of play when an avowed pretense is 
made that certain things REPRESENT other objects or beings. 

18 In the initial stage of many children’s speech, the universal rule that morphemes are 
composed of no more than two different phonemes persists even when 5 or 6 phonemes have 
been acquired, so that this prosodic system is retained much longer than in Joan’s speech. 
The form da: ‘doll’, by the way, is no exception, since English final / appears as a vocalic 
element in the child’s language; cf. the secton on the liquids below. 
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are retained without change—just like the archaic forms” that can be traced 
in most languages whose history is known over a certain length of time. 

After the 21st month Joan’s preference for closed syllables asserts itself, and 
the type CVC outnumbers all others for almost a year. The structure CVCV 
is at first often reduced to CVC, as in daba ‘grandpa’ (22d), which after a day or 
two assumes the permanent form dap. English clusters are represented by a 
single phoneme, except in the case of final ¢s for Engl. [ts, dz, é, J, ks, gz]. Nursery 
words of the conventional reduplicated type are rare in the child’s speech since 
she has never been taught any such terms, except for ba*’ba (which takes over 
some of the functions of the earlier at ‘out’) and ma’mma (24th), which first 
occurs (22d) in the compounds ma‘mma-bu:' ‘mother bear’ and ma‘mma-da't 
‘m. duck’ (appearing in picture books). 

Since French and Norwegian are frequently spoken in the household and 
used to address the child (though less often than English), she acquires at an 
early date a large passive vocabulary, and is able to follow fairly complicated 
directions, in these languages. But when her general active vocabulary begins 
to increase (22d ff.), almost only English words are adopted; and during the 
subsequent year no more than two dozen French and Norwegian words appear 
in everyday usage (although a good many more are employed occasionally), 
as compared to thousands of English terms. Normally Joan responds in English 
when addressed in French or Norwegian. Morphologically and syntactically 
her language is entirely modelled on English, and phonologically (as regards the 
development beyond the initial universal stage of infant language) it is based on 
her mother’s General American speech.” Of the morphemes listed above only 
a few were used to represent French words, such as ba ‘balle’, bas ‘poche’, bat 
‘boite’. Her first Norwegian words appear somewhat later (22d): mat for Norw. 
mat [ma‘t] ‘food’, dus for gris ‘pig’, and zuwa for sove ‘sleep’. Incidentally, 
zuwa is the only word of her language in which w follows upon wu; it later changes 
to suwa (24th), then to suva (36th). 

During a five-week period beginning early in the 22d month the child’s voca- 
bulary increases from 30 morphemes to 150, i.e., if allowance is made for homo- 
nyms, from 40 words to over 200. Only 28 of these morphemes contain one or 


12 They are, however, not often recognized as such. To give an example at random, 
French forms like épouz, jalouz, etc. (which have not undergone the general change from 
OFr. [u], i.e. orthographic ou, to Mod. Fr. [6], orthogr. ew) may simply be regarded as 
survivals. Thus there would be no need for most of the elaborate explanations offered in 
historical grammars to account for these and similar exceptions from a given diachronic 
development. 

20 It is well to be wary of attributing individual particularities in an infant’s pronuncia- 
tion to dialectal or other special influences. In Joan’s language, e.g., the high vowel u 
resembled at first a narrow Scandinavian o-sound, as in Norw., Swed. sol [sw'l] ‘sun’, Swed. 
blomma [blwm:a] ‘flower’. I should have been inclined to ascribe this to Norwegian in- 
fluence (even though short [w] does not occur in Norwegian) if I had not heard the identical 
sound in the speech of small children who have certainly never heard a word of Scandina- 
vian. Since this sound changes, by almost imperceptible stages, to [u], the transcription 
u has been used from the beginning. It is to be noted that Joan’s u and u: differ solely in 
quantity throughout the period described in this paper. 
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several newly adopted sounds, namely 13 terms with initial h given in the 
comprehensive list below; 6 with final z (for Engl. intervocalic liquid and inter- 
vocalic ¢), cf. maz ‘(to)morrow’ (which soon changes to maza), haz > haza 
‘Harry’, baz ‘bottle, butter’, buz ‘a picture of Napoleon’, daz (> taz [24th]) 
‘color’, waz ‘water’; and 9 with final b or d (which appear as allophones of -m 
and -n in words beginning with consonants or hu-), i.e. bub ‘broom’, bud ‘spoon’, 
dab ‘jam’, dud ‘train’, fub ‘swim’, wub ‘room’, wud ‘rain’, hub ‘home’, hud for 
Norw. [hun] ‘dog’. All other morphemes that appear during this period are 
composed of the previously acquired 9 phonemes, namely (1) p/b for Engl. 
[p, b, v-], (2) t/d for E [t, d, k, g, &-, j-], (8) f for E [f, hw-, sw-], [-6] and [-3] after 
labials, and [-v], (4) s/z for E [s, 8, z, 2], [6] and [8] initially and after dentals, 
[l-, j-], (5) m for E [m], (6) n for E [n, p], (7) w for E [w, r-, -v-], and (8-9) the two 
vowel phonemes. Thus the utilization of all theoretically possible combina- 
tions of these 9 phonemes rises, for monosyllables, from 26% to about 86%.” 
Cf. the following list. 

ba ‘shut’ da ‘down’ (later daw) na ‘(French) non’ za ‘that’ 
(These are the only four forms with stressed short vowels in open syllables. Such 
vowels are long in all other words in this list, while closed syllables invariably 
have short vowels. It will therefore not be necessary to indicate the quantity 
by means of symbols.) 

bu ‘bear’ ba ‘pie’ fu ‘fall’ fa ‘fly’ mu ‘more’ wu ‘wall’ wa ‘Y’ 

du ‘toe’ da ‘star’ zu ‘sole’ nu ‘no’ hu ‘hole’ ha ‘yes’ 

up ‘open’ ap‘up’ uf (> wuf) ‘dog’ = af ‘off’ am ‘arm’ aw ‘hurt’ 

ut ‘egg’ at ‘out’ us (> hus) ‘horse’ as ‘ice’ un ‘in’ = an ‘on’ 

uts ‘oats’ ats ‘ants’ 

bup ‘book’ bap ‘lamb’ buf ‘beef’ baf ‘bath’ _ buts ‘peach’ 

but ‘bread’ bat ‘bad’ _— bus ‘push’ bas ‘brush’ bats ‘box’ 

dup ‘drip’ dap ‘cup’  duf ‘stove’ daf ‘coffee’ daw ‘towel’ 

dut ‘coat’ dat ‘cut’ dus ‘dress’ das ‘glass’ dats ‘touch’ 

fup ‘sweep’ fap ‘flop’ _fuf ‘fish’ faf ‘cat’ fats ‘fast’ 

fut ‘foot’ fat ‘white’ fus ‘face’ fas ‘faucet’ futs ‘fix’ . 

zup ‘soup’ zap ‘shop’ zuf ‘leaf’ zaf ‘laugh’ zuts ‘seeds’ 

zut ‘suit’ zat ‘light’ zus ‘shoes’ as ‘sauce’ ats ‘socks’ 


21 h and -z represent additions to the phoneme system, -b and -d do not—as would appear 
clearly in a phonemic transcription employing one symbol for each of the allophone pairs, 
p/b, t/d, m/b, n/d, e.g. P, T, M, N. The phonetic directions would merely have to state 
that P and T are voiced in non-final position, and that non-initial M and N are denasalized 
after oral consonants and hu-. 

22 This percentage would be even higher if allowance were made for theoretical combina- 
tions which could not possibly represent any English words. Asa matter of fact, even some 
of these are utilized later; cf. muf,which is used as the name of a dress in muf-dus (23d). 

23 This is of course an interjection. Its pronunciation indicates that it has the structure 
VC; later it changes to awa, which, like the forms dawa, fawa, etc. listed below, quite 
clearly has an open juncture between the first a and the w. 

24 Final -n in un and -m in am ‘M’ are retained until the 25th month, when they change to 
-n and -m. 

25 f for Engl. final v occurs only during this period; it is later replaed by w (zero aftr u), 
as in zaw ‘love’, du ‘stove’ (23d). 
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map ‘mop’ maf ‘mouth’ mun‘moon’ man ‘man’ 
mut ‘milk’ mat ‘mud’ mas ‘mouse’ muts ‘mix’ mats ‘match’ 
nap ‘snap’ nuf ‘sniff’ naf ‘knife’ nam ‘thumb’ 
nut ‘neat’ nat ‘night’ nus ‘nurse’ nas ‘nice’ nan ‘lion’ 
nats *6 ‘lunch’ wap ‘wipe’ wuf ‘roof’ waf ‘rough’ wuts ‘weeds’ 
wut ‘wet’ wat ‘rock’ wus ‘rose’ was ‘wash’ wats ‘watch’ 
hup ‘help’ _hap ‘frog’ (‘hop’) ham ‘ham’ han ‘hand’ 
hut ‘head’ hat ‘hot’ _—_hus ‘hose’ has ‘house’ hats ‘high-chair’ 

There are two forms consisting of a single phoneme, wu ‘ear’ and a ‘eye’; two 
of the structure VCC,* namely aps ‘apple sauce’ (which a few weeks later 
changes to abus) and daws ‘trousers’ (later dawzas);” but not a single word of 
the type VCV. 

Of the 20 dissyllabic morphemes used in this period, one has the structure 
CVV, i.e. zua ‘liver’, later also ‘little’ (see the section on the liquids below); 
all others are of the type CVCV or CVCVC, cf.® dawa ‘tower, cover’, fawa 
‘flower’, bawa*! ‘bottom’, hama ‘hammer’, bubu ‘baby’, budu (for earlier but) 
‘pudding’, dubu ‘table’, zudu ‘sugar’, nudu ‘noodle(-soup), naked’, the names 
dudu and mamma quoted above, dabu ‘W’ (early 22d; the first morpheme com- 
posed of more than three different phonemes), badu (replacing nana) ‘banana’, 
buda’ ‘put on’, wabut (with five different phonemes) ‘rabbit’, babus ‘(a picture of) 
puppies’, nabud ‘napkin’, nadaw ‘night gown’, hamaz > hamuz ‘cat food’ (‘ham- 
burger’). Finally, there must be added the curious name bub-bu (taken from the 
refrain [bum bum] of a Norwegian nursery rhyme) which Joan chooses for 
herself; the compound han-bu ‘hand bag’; and the first compound the child 
forms of her own accord: faf-daw ‘Fuff towel’ (a towel with the picture of a cat). 
From now on unstressed syllables are, as a rule, no longer completely disre- 
garded, but English post-tonic syllabics, including syllabic liquids and nasals, 
are rendered as u (a after w, wu, or 2). 

Only one meaning has generally been given for each of the morphemes listed. 
The following examples will indicate the large number of homonyms represented 
by some of them. 
bat ‘black, pat, bark, spot, block, pocket, bought, button, bent, bite’ 


26 Of the forms with initial n by assimilation or by transference, only nam ‘thumb’ 
survives for a considerable time; nats and nan are soon replaced by zats and zad. 

27 This word survives for twenty months, although after the end of this period Engl. 
[el] is rendered as aw, as in bawt ‘belt’. 

28 Except for the morphemes with final ts listed sofar. Plural forms in -ts, such as wuts 
‘weeds’, zuts ‘seeds’ (i.e. inedible parts of one’s food), have been quoted only if the singular 
is rare or does not occur in the child’s speech. -ts for Eng. -st, by the way, appears only 
in the two forms fats ‘fast’ and wuts ‘waste(-basket)’. 

® This is the first appearance of aw before consonant. has ‘house’, maf ‘mouth’, mas 
‘mouse’ are retained for two months before they become haws, etc. 

% The word accent will henceforth be marked only if it is not on the initial syllable. 

31 With -w- in place of -z-. Assimilation of this type is considered an important char- 
acteristic of infant speech by Wundt, Grammont, and Ronjat (18-20; cf. the literature 
quoted there). The only other instances in Joan’s language are the words bup and fuf 
quoted above, and the regular use (for over two years) of f for Engl. th after labials, cf. 
baf ‘bath’, maf ‘mouth’, as over against dus ‘tooth’, das ‘cloth’. 
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but ‘brick, pig, bead, bed, break, board, boat, bird, put, boot’ 
bu ‘boy, pea, beer, bare, pear, ball, blow, bowl, blue’ 
nu ‘new, knee, near, nail, no’ 

These examples illustrate, furthermore, the regular correspondence between 
the child’s two vowels and the accented syllabics of English, i.e. a = Engl. 
[#, a, 0, A], [e] before Engl. nasal or liquid, [ac], « = Engl. [0, ir], [e] before stop 
or spirant, [e’, or], [ol] after Engl. initial labials, [o-, a, v, ur, ou, eu]. 

The child’s phoneme system and the phonemic structure of English are ob- 
viously non-congruent. That is to say, not only does almost every unit of the 
child’s system render several English phonemes, as might be expected, but, 
conversely, the phonetic variants of a given English unit may appear as different 
phonemes in the child’s language. In the consonant system this fact appears 
most clearly in the representation of the English liquids. For apart from the 6 
examples with z for Engl. intervocalic liquid, which survive for 20 months, Engl. 
l and r are from now on (23d-42d) consistently represented as follows. 

z = Engl. pre-tonic (clear) J, as in zuf ‘leaf’, zudu ‘lady’, zat ‘like, lock’, zap 
‘lap’, buza'd ‘belong’. 

z, by the way, also renders French (uvular) 7, as in zaw ‘Raoul’; mazua'’ ‘Mon- 
tréal’, i.e. [m6rea’]] in French—not French Canadian—pronunciation; za dad 
(24th) ‘prends garde’ (Engl. pr- would be represented as a simple labial stop). 

w = (1) Engl. post-tonic (dark) 1 after [e, 2, a]; cf. waw ‘well’, maw ‘smell’, 
baw ‘bell’, baw ‘belt’, dawa ‘jelly’, zawa ‘yellow’, saw (27th) ‘shell, shall’, dawat 
‘gallant’, daw ‘gull’; and after Engl. [wa], as in wawas ‘Wallace’. 

w = (2) Engl. initial r, or intervocalic r after [a, 2, e], as in wat ‘right’, wabu 
‘rubber’, wud ‘ring’, wuts ‘reach’; sawa (24th) ‘sorry’, mawa ‘Mary, marry’, 
dawa ‘carry, cherry’. 

zero = (1) Engl. final 7 and r in clusters; cf. fa ‘far’, du ‘door’, but ‘bread’, 
munu ‘morning’, dat ‘dark’. 

zero = (2) Engl. / after [9], as in a ‘all’, da ‘doll’, ta (24th) ‘call’, ta‘d (27th) 
‘called’ (after Engl. initial labials: bu ‘ball’, fu ‘fall’, wu ‘wall’); after [a], as in 
ja ‘while’; after [av], as in aw ‘owl’; and after consonants, cf. fa ‘fly’. 

Both English liquids appear of course as zero after all the vowels which are 
represented by wu in the child’s speech; cf. pu (24th) ‘spill, peel, pail, pole, pearl, 
pull, pool, spoil’; pua (26th) ‘paring, pouring, purring, pillow, peeler, pulling’, 
mua ‘mirror’, wua ‘worry’, ua ‘early’. (In all these forms final a—for u by dis- 
similation—represents the unstressed syllable.) 

The consonant correspondences given so far remain unchanged for 10 months, 
except for the appearance of a phonemic distinction between voiced and voiceless 
stops. This process is inseparably connected with a simultaneous vocalic de- 
velopment. It passes through the following 5 stages. 

(1) a* appears (23d) in stressed closed syllables for Engl. [a], i.e. the General 
American syllabic of part, pot, pod; cf. dap ‘top’ (as over against dap ‘cup, 
cap’), da‘t ‘dark’, na:p ‘knob’. 

% That is to say, a* represents Engl. [a] in all newly acquired words. It has not yet 


spread to all old morphemes when stage (2) sets in. In stressed open syllables a has of 
course been long from the beginning, except for the four forms, ba, da, na, za, quoted above. 
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(2) a and u: are used (24th) to render all Engl. accented syllabics, except 
[:] and [v], before Engl. voiced stops and spirants; cf. bat ‘bad’ (but bat ‘back’), 
ma‘t ‘mud’ (nat ‘nut’), wut ‘red, wade’ (wut ‘wet’, wuts ‘waste’), but ‘bead’ 
(but ‘beat’), nurs ‘nose’ (dut ‘goat’), fut ‘food’ (dup ‘coop’). The child’s lan- 
guage thus turns the English non-distinctive variation of vowel quantity into 
a phonemic difference, while still disregarding the distinction between Engl. 
/p, t, k, s/ and /b, d, g, z/—a type of phenomenon that can often be observed 
in the speech of foreigners. This vowel lengthening process quickly affects the 
whole vocabulary, but after barely three weeks it is partly reversed in stage (3b). 

(3) Three changes occur simultaneously. (3a) Final b and d are employed 
(instead of -p, -t, as heretofore) to represent Engl. voiced stops. This introduces 
two new phonemes: whereas previously only two of the three labials [p, b, m] 
or of the three dentals [t, d, n] could be distinguished in any given position, it is 
now possible to differentiate all three, though only when they occur as finals 
in words with initial nasal or vowel or ha-; cf. mut ‘meat’, mud ‘maid’, mun 
‘moon’, ut ‘eat, eight’, ued ‘old’, u°n ‘own’, hat ‘hat’, had ‘hug’, han ‘hen’. The 
phonemic oppositions concerned are neutralized in all other positions, i.e. /p—b/ 
and /t—d/ in non-final position (cf. du ‘do, go, tea, toe’, bu'du ‘bacon, broken, 
birdie’), /o—m/ and /d—n/ in words with initial oral consonant or hu- (as in 
wub ‘rib, rim’, bud ‘big, bin’, zavd ‘yard, long’, babu ‘puppy, bubble, plumber’, 
hud for ‘hood’ and for Norw. hun ‘she’). 

Concomitantly, -z (replacing -s) is now used for Engl. final [z, 2], as in nu-z 
‘nose’, hu:z ‘hose’, wu'z ‘rouge’, a change which does not involve any addition 
to the phoneme inventory since -z had appeared previously (cf. note 21). Final 
or medial z for Engl. intervocalic ¢ is retained; and -z- is now employed also for 
Engl. intervocalic /j/, as in faza ‘fire’. 

(3b) a: for Engl. [a] and u for Engl. [e], which had become long during stage 
(2), are shortened again as in wud (< wu't) ‘red’, mad (< ma‘t) ‘mud’. 

(3c) u for Engl. [i-, e*, o°, 9°, u'], which had up to now remained short before 
finals representing Engl. voiceless consonants, becomes uw: in all stressed syliables; 
cf. du's ‘grease, goose’, zu't ‘lake’, du't ‘coat’, hut ‘hurt’. 

To sum up, the changes 1, 2, and 3b-c constitute an extension of phonemic 
vowel quantity (which had previously applied only to stressed final open syl- 
lables, cf. ba ‘shut’, ba: ‘pie’) and result in the following correspondences. 

a = Engl. [x, 0, ac] before voiceless consonants; [e] before Engl. liquids or 
nasals or intervocalic ¢;* [a] in any position. 

a’ = Engl. [x, 0, ac] before voiced consonants; [a] in any stressed syllable. 

u = Engl. [e] before stop or spirant; [c, v] in any position. 

wu: = Engl. [ol] after Engl. initial labial; [i-, e, or, o°, 0°, u’, a, wu] in any 
stressed syllable. 

This system of 4 distinctive syllabics remains unaltered for 9 months; and only 
one phonetic change is to be recorded for this period (24th-33d). Beginning 
with the word sit ‘sit’, « appears as an allophone of short u before dentals in ac- 
cented syllables (25th). Accordingly, fut ‘foot’, dud ‘good’, bus ‘bush’, futs 


33 Cf. baza ‘better’, faza sweater’, zazu ‘letter’ (with u after z, which appears during the 
27th month). 
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‘fix’, udz ‘edge’, duza ‘dizzy’ change to fit, did, etc., while fup ‘whip’, fub ‘swim’, 
wuf ‘wolf’, etc. retain u. A phonemic opposition /u—:/ is not established until 
the 36th month. 

(4) The oppositions /p—b/, /t—d/, and /s—z/ cease to be neutralized in 
initial position (25th), so that is now possible to distinguish pats ‘pencil, pants, 
plants’ from bats ‘bench, box, blocks’, tu-d ‘cold, cord, toad, stone, turn, clean, 
queen, train, chain’ from dud ‘green, Joan’, sad ‘side, sign, slide, sand, song’ 
from za‘d ‘yard, lawn, lion, line, (a)long’, purbu ‘people, paper, purple’ from 
bu'bu ‘baby’, ta‘budz ‘cabbage’ from dabudz ‘garbage’, sa‘du ‘shadow’ from 
za‘du ‘ladder’, and many other forms which previously were homonyms. 

The changes described under (3a) and (4) are exceedingly rapid and differ 
from all previous and most later ones in that they leave no residue whatsoever. 

(5) The oppositions listed under (4) cease to be neutralized in medial position 
also (27th); cf. papu ‘puppy’ (pabu ‘probably’), nutu ‘naked’ (nu'du ‘needle’), 
du'sa ‘grocer’ (du‘zu ‘daisy’). Note that -t- represents Engl. /k/ or /é/ since z 
continues to render Engl. intervocalic ¢, as in zazu ‘letter’ (27th), zu°zu ‘later’ 
(28th). This final stage in the process of introducing the phonemic distinction 
between voiced and voiceless consonants, which is separated from the previous 
stages by a lengthy interval, takes no less than three months to spread to a 
major portion of the previously acquired vocabulary. 

Simultaneously with the change recorded under (5) there appears the third 
consonant cluster (after -is and -dz) of the child’s language, namely final -s¢. 
For a period of two or three weeks this produces a considerable number of 
hypernormalisms. For when pus ‘post’ changes to pu'st (27th), a number of 
forms with -s for Engl. -s also change temporarily to -st. This phenomenon 
has frequently been observed in infant language, but in general it does not 
play an important part in Joan’s linguistic development. 

The increased use of plurals and the gradual appearance of possessive and 3d- 
person forms bring into use the further final clusters -ps, -fs, -bz, -mz, -nz. For 
this (27th—30th) is a period of rapid morphological and syntactical develop- 
ment. In swift succession there appear prepositions, demonstratives, auxiliaries, 
articles, preterite forms, conjunctions, and possessive and personal pronouns. 
It would seem normal that the first grammatical forms to occur in the language 
of an English-speaking child should be those with an -s/-z morpheme. But it is 
of course impossible to make any general statement about morphological de- 
velopment in infant speech since it is entirely dependent on the morphophonemic 
structure of the particular language that is being learned. And as regards 
syntax, only one observation can be made that holds good universally, namely 
that it begins with complete anarchy. Even when Joan’s utterances are as yet 
restricted to two morphemes (early 22d), there occur such contradictory forma- 
tions as hat dap ‘Grandfather’s hat’, pat zu ‘Pat’s shoe’, mut-daf ‘milk (for) 
coffee’, i.e. ‘coffee cream’, fut-zas ‘food saucer’, i.e. ‘a small plate for food’; and 
shortly thereafter longer statements of an erratic order can be recorded, cf. 
as haza waz ‘Harry’s ice water’, buf mamma faf ‘beef mother (gives to the) cat’, 
baba nabud wut ‘gone (are the) red napkins’. By the end of the 33d month, 
however, the syntax of Joan’s speech, in which long compound sentences have 
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now become quite frequent, is generally in conformity with standard English, 
and so, on the whole, is the morphology (except for some analogical weak preter- 
ite forms). 

As to the number of phonemes and words, the child’s language has now (30th) 
524 morphemes (= well over 1000 words), namely 366 monosyllabic (excluding 
inflected forms ending in consonant + s) and 158 polysyllabic ones. The 
following list of morphemes with initial ¢ + VC may serve as a sample. 
tap ‘cup, type’ tap ‘top, stop’ tup ‘step’ tu-p ‘tape, stoop’ 
tab ‘tub, come’ {ta‘b ‘time, climb’ tub ‘Tim’ tu’b ‘cream, comb’ 
taf ‘tough’ taf ‘calf, scarf’? _tuf ‘stiff’? tu-f-* ‘tooth’ 
tat ‘cat, cut’ tat ‘tart, clock’ itt ‘cook’ tut ‘take, cake’ 
tad ‘tug’ tad ‘can, child’ tid ‘skin’ tu-d ‘turn, cold’ 
tas ‘crush’ tas ‘cloth, cross’ ts ‘kiss’ tus ‘case, chase’ 
taz ‘color’ ta‘z ‘stars, cars’ tu:z ‘cheese’ 
taw ‘tell, towel’ 

This represents a utilization of 96% of all possible phoneme combinations. 
The corresponding figures for the whole vocabulary are: morphemes of the 
type CVC, 65%; all monosyllables, 62%; type CVCV, 19%. There are only 32 
examples of the structure CVCVC(C), and (barring compounds) only 15 forms 
of more than two syllables, such as tawafud ‘telephone’, dawaput ‘davenport’, 
satupud ‘centipede’, u-putats ‘apricots’, maduzu’'d ‘magazine’, suduwi't ‘cigarette’, 
tasatu:'t ‘street crossing’ (literary ‘cross the street’). Note that this last word 
is not, phonologically speaking, a compound in the child’s language; cf. on the 
other hand ta:'fa-tu:'t ‘coffee cake’, u*'-pur'd ‘air-plane’, ta-'p-tu‘ ‘cocktail’ (with 
p by dissimilation; the cluster pt does not occur within a single morpheme). 

The phonological changes which occur during the remainder of the third year 
may be briefly summarized as follows. 

(1) The neutralization of the oppositions /b—m/ and /d—n/ after oral 
consonants disappears (30th-33d), first in final, then in medial position; and, 
simultaneously, « appears in unstressed closed syllables (before dentals only, 
as heretofore); cf. u-pun ‘apron’, farma ‘farmer’, sa*min ‘salmon’ (for earlier 
u'pud, fa‘ba, sa‘bud). Nasals appear in clusters, as in antu (< atu) ‘uncle’, 
zasins pu't ‘licence plate’. 

(2) Three phonemes and one new phoneme combination enter the language 
(33d-36th), namely (a) «°* for Engl. [i-, e"], as in dv ‘day’, wid ‘read’ (< du, 
wu'd); (b) -v, as in zav (< zaw) ‘love’, then -v-, as in bruun (< bum < bua) 
‘bathing’, and finally v-, as in wndu (< bidu) ‘vinegar’; (c) the phonemic opposi- 
tion /u—:/ appears in unstressed open syllables (but is neutralized in all other 
positions); cf. dum: ‘gloomy’, wid: ‘weedy’ (compare wi'du ‘reader’); (d) t 
appears after a, as in fa: ‘fly, why’, bait ‘bite’, taut ‘kite’. 

The further development during the fourth year need not be described here 
since it proceeds according to the same principles as heretofore. But it may be 
mentioned that during a period of seven weeks (42d—44th) there appear no less 
than five new vowel sounds (all of which occur as allophones before they become 


34 Occurs only in tu:f-bas ‘tooth brush’ (with f for s by assimilation). 
35 Pronounced exactly as the vowel in Swed., Norw. le ‘laugh’; cf. note 20. 
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additions to the phoneme system), i.e., in chronological order, e, €, 0, 9, 2. 
Shortly afterwards all the child’s vowels begin to acquire for the first time the 
exact phonetic characteristics of the corresponding English sounds. Thus ¢ 
is raised until it is identical with the syllabic of English meet, while e and o are 
lengthened and sometimes pronounced with a glide toward [c] and [v]. 

To sum up, the analysis appears to show that the development of a child’s 
language may, to some extent, serve as a miniature working-model (on a greatly 
compressed time-scale) of diachronic linguistics. Needless to say, this does not 
mean that infant speech recapitulates the history of the parents’ language or of 
human speech in general. But the chronological sequence of its structural 
patterns enables us to observe, within the space of a few days or weeks, such 
phenomena as the transformation of phonetic variants into phonemes, the 
treatment of loan-words, the appearance of hypernormalisms, and the survival 
of forms which have remained exempt from change. 





THE INDO-EUROPEAN REDUCED VOWEL OF THE eSERIES 


Epa@ar H. SturtTEVANT 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


1. Ever since the seventies of the last century scholars have given a great 
deal of attention to various kinds of evidence that has seemed to indicate a re- 
duced grade alongside of the zero grade in the light bases. The early discus- 
sions concerned chiefly Osthoff’s theory of the ‘nebentonige Tiefstufe’,! but one 
should note also Chr. Bartolomae’s? attempt to establish the presence of a in 
the e-series. While no one today would support either theory in its original 
form, some of the material collected by Osthoff and Bartholomae still has 
significance. 

2. Since the beginning of the present century various scholars have argued for 
the existence of one or more reduced vowels in the e-series.* Their interpreta- 
tion of the evidence, as well as their terminology and orthography, varies widely, 
but instead of sketching the history of the discussion and telling in detail what I 
accept and what I must reject in each scholar’s treatment, I say once for all that 
I have been most extensively influenced by Giintert’s book.* For the rest I 
shall merely state the reasons why I think that a reduced vowel beside full-grade 
e must be posited. No doubt the same phoneme formed a member of the 
a-series, but the direct evidence for that is less extensive, being chiefly confined 
to the aspects of the laryngeal theory discussed in §§41-8. The evidence 
adduced for a reduction of full-grade o is of quite another kind; to me it seems 
scarcely convincing. The arguments given below for », a reduction of full grade 


é, are not all of equal cogency; some of them would not of themselves be cogent 
at all, but their combined force seems to me quite decisive. 

3. The inconsistency of such forms as Gk. eb-remrros ‘easily digested’, éxrds 
(: €xw), Skt. padds, Lat. pedis ‘of a foot’, etc., with such zero-grade forms as 
Gk. muorés ‘trustworthy’, Skt. buddhds ‘awakened’, Lat. relictus ‘left, remain- 
ing’, tiadicis ‘of a judge’, etc. has long been recognized. Even Brugmann® 


1 Hermann Osthoff, MU 4 (1881), preface and pp. 1-406; Karl Brugmann, Grundr. 1.252-5 
(1886); Paul Kretschmer, KZ 31.326-45 (1892); Jakob Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1.97-9 
(1896); and references contained in these works. 

2 BB 17.108-24 (1891). 

3 The most important contributions are Herman Hirt, Der indogermanische Ablaut, 
especially 11-9 (1900); Osthoff, MU 6, especially 208-19 (1910); Hermann Giintert, Indo- 
germanische Ablautsprobleme, Untersuchungen iiber Schwa Secundum, einem zweiten 
indogermanischen Murmelvokal (1916); Hirt, Der indogermanische Vokalismus, especially 
76-102 (1921); Alois Walde, Streitberg Festschrift 152-99 (1924). Of secondary importance 
are Manu Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik, especially 69 f. (1928), and Antoine Meillet, 
Introduction, Ed. 7, especially 102 (1934). Among arguments against assuming such 
reduced vowels may be mentioned Brugmann, Grundr. 1.393 f. Anmerkung (1897), IF 
28.369-71 (1911); Sigmund Feist, DLZ 40.355-60 (1919); Franklin Edgerton, Lana. 10.235-65 
(1934), 19.83-124 (1943); and Walter Petersen, Lana. 14.39-59 (1938). 

4 Since Walter Petersen’s article answers Hirt only, it seems to me to miss the mark. 

5 KVG 141 f. (1904): ‘e bei Geréuschlauten wurde irgendwie reduziert, ohne dass die Silbe 
verloren ging .... Es fiel aber mit dem intakten e wieder zusammen.’ 
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assumed that between consonants unaccented e was somehow reduced, but that 
the result in the historic languages is the same as that of full grade e. For this 
reason, he added, such reduced vowels cannot be inferred by the comparative 
method. Brugmann did not commit himself as to the question whether his- 
torically recorded e (or its representative) in a syllable that should have weak 
grade was a regular phonological development or due to the analogy of related 
forms with full-grade e; but his phraseology definitely implies that, in his opinion, 
the reduced vowel was not immediately supplanted by e. 

4. In the very article that was designed to make an end of reduced vowels in 
the e-series, Walter Petersen found it necessary to admit the former existence 
of a reduced vowel between consonants in such words as Skt. paktds, Gk. rerrés 
‘cooked’ from IE pekvtés. His words are these:® ‘it seems strange to insist that 
all these forms pointing to an e nevertheless had an IE » because found in origi- 
nally unaccented syllables, instead of having suffered an analogical restitution 
of the e after e.g. the present *pek”6, at a time when the weakening of the stem- 
vowel of what was once *pek”tés made the latter hard to pronounce.’ 

This is, of course, effective argument against Hirt’s doctrine that IE » regu- 
larly became Gk. e, etc.; but it is nevertheless an admission that a reduced vowel 
must have intervened between the pre-ablaut unaccented e and the unaccented 
eof Proto-IE. This is the position here advocated; it is a pleasure to be, to this 
extent, in agreement with Walter Petersen. 

5. It remains to add that if a reduced vowel has to be assumed for some early 
period it would not be strange if it persisted in some words even after analogy 
had restored the full-grade vowel in others. 

6. There is, to be sure, one way of avoiding the assumption of reduced vowels 
between consonants at some period in pre-IE. Conceivably all unaccented 
vowels were lost once and for all and at the same time the resultant consonant 
groups were simplified to conform with the prevailing speech habits. The base 
ketwer- ‘four’, when without accent, evidently yielded the IE twr- that survives 
in Gk. rpameta ‘four-legged table’; and at the same time, if there were no re- 
duced vowels, the base k”etwer-, with accent on the second syllable, must have 
yielded *twér-, whence Skt. catwdras with analogical restoration of k”e- from re- 
lated forms with accent on the first syllable (cf. Gk. réooapes).” 

Now if there ever was a word such as *twér, or *twér, it seems strange that we 
have no trace of it. If, on the other hand, the original first syllable was never 
lost outside of compounds, but merely reduced to *k”stwér, the analogical res- 
toration of e from an alternating *k”étwy or the like is perfectly natural. Still, 
the possibility that IE kvetwor(es) was a contamination of *k’étwr and *twér 
has to be admitted; so far we have not got beyond a theoretic probability that a 
reduction of e once existed. Skt. catwdras testifies to IE full grade e as clearly 
as does Gk. réocapes. 

6 Lana. 14.41 (1938). 

7 Brugmann and others set up such formulae as *k”twr- in cases like this, but they can 
scarcely intend to say that such consonant groups actually existed in Proto-IE or in any of 
the historical languages. At any rate the impossibility of precisely this group is now clear 


from Edgerton’s paper in Lana. 19.96-8 (1943); before a consonant we should have in 
Proto-IE *k”tuwr- and before a vowel *k*tur-. 
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7. Similarly scholars who derive Lat. discd from a prehistoric *di-de-scd® can 
scarcely mean that this form ever existed; but, since Sommer explicitly pre- 
scribes ‘Tiefstufe’ here, we must revise his reconstruction as IE diksko (from root 
dek- with reduplication, zero grade, loss of d, and suffix ske/o-). In fact we must 
assume the persistence of something very like dikské from the time of the ablaut 
changes until the simplification of the group ksk in pre-Italic—unless, to be sure, 
we prefer to connect Lat. discd closely with Gk. d34cxw from IE dideksko. 

8. Similarly Lat. -sessus beside seded ‘sit’ and Skt. sattds beside sidati ‘sits’ 
cannot be reconstructed as IE ststés; we must assume that if unaccented e was 
completely lost at the time of the ablaut changes the resulting consonant group 
was immediately simplified to stés or, if a vowel preceded, perhaps to -éstos. 
Obviously a form with reduced vowel, say svéstos, is much closer than either of 
these to the IE setstés that is implied by the historical forms. To be sure, 
this IE setstés may have been an analogical new formation, but few scholars 
will maintain that all to-participles in which total loss of e would have produced 
difficult consonant groups were thereupon lost and subsequently restored by 
analogical creation. 

9. Nevertheless in all such cases we have only a theoretic reason for assuming 
the former existence of a reduced vowel. If the vowel actually recorded in syl- 
lables in which zero grade is to be expected were always indistinguishable from 
an inherited full grade vowel, we could not get beyond the general probability, 
stated by Brugmann (loc. cit.), that unaccented e between consonants was some- 
how reduced at the time of the ablaut changes. 

It happens, however, that most of the IE languages sometimes show vowels of 
unexpected quality in syllables that, in view of the ablaut pattern, might be 
expected to show zero grade. Most of the material has been collected and 
published by others, notably by Hermanr Giintert,’ and it would not be worth 
while to repeat their lists. I shall give only a few cases where we have two or 
more independent witnesses for a reduced vowel. In other words, I shall stress 
the comparative evidence.!! 

10. The new evidence from Hittite has never before been adequately treated 
in this discussion and I am convinced that it is of importance—at some points of 
decisive importance. Some scholars, however, are inclined to dismiss Hittite 
from discussions of Proto-IE for one of two reasons. It has been thought that 
our Hittite documents are so difficult to interpret phonetically and that the 
language is so divergent from the related languages that its evidence is utterly 
unreliable. This argument I shall not honor with a detailed reply; instead I 
may refer to my books and articles on Hittite comparative grammar.” 

11. The other argument is far more fundamental. Edgerton" has clearly 


8 So Brugmann, KVG 520; Sommer, Hdb.? 48. 

9 See below, §18. 

10 See above, fn. 3. 

11 Tt seems particularly important to do this, since W. Petersen (Lana. 14.43 f.) has 
claimed that the evidence alleged for our reduced vowel is different in kind from that on 
which the reconstruction of other IE vowels is based. 

12 Comp. Gramm. of the Hitt. Language (1932), The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals (1942), 
and the articles there cited. 

18 Lana. 19.120-1, §§90-3. 
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and correctly stated the methodological principles that should govern our 
reconstruction of Proto-[H. Whether I have in the past violated this proce- 
dure, as Edgerton thinks I have, is a question that need not be discussed; cer- 
tainly I have frequently used abbreviated expressions that have needlessly 
exposed me to Edgerton’s aspersions. What is needed now is a clear statement 
why and how I intend to use Hitt. data in the sequel. 

12. Edgerton and I are agreed that Proto-IE should be reconstructed first 
on the basis of the historic IE languages; only then is it sound method to attempt 
the reconstruction of Proto-I[H by comparing Hitt. and Proto-IE. But the re- 
construction of Proto-IE has been going on for so many years that we need not 
postpone the second task any longer; in the main we can draw upon Brugmann 
for the IE side of our comparison. It is agreed, however, that there are still 
some doubtful points in IE comparative grammar; Edgerton has just cleared 
up a whole group of them in his articles on the semivowels, but others still re- 
main. 

13. It sometimes happens that we have formulated a definite problem in 
regard to our reconstruction of Proto-IE, but that scholars have not been able 
to agree upon one of two alternatives. Now if one of these proves to be con- 
sistent with the facts of Hitt. while the other is not, of course the Hitt. evidence 
must be heeded. For example, before the discovery of Hitt., Skt. sdsti ‘sleeps’ 
had no known cognate; chances were even that it was an inherited or a borrowed 
word; now Hitt. seszi ‘sleeps’ furnishes a first-class etymology and establishes the 
word sésti for Proto-IE as well as for Proto-IH. Again, the r-passive of Ital. 
and of Celt. had long been connected with each other, but it had seemed possible 
to neglect the r-forms of Phrygian, and so this formation was commonly regarded 
as an Italo-Celtic innovation. The discovery of an r-passive in Hitt. at once 
convinced all scholars that Proto-IE had such a passive, quite regardless of 
whether they accepted the Indo-Hittite hypothesis or not. 

14. Similarly there have been two opinions about the existence in IE of a 
reduced vowel in the short vowel series. If it appears that the Hitt. data require 
a reduced vowel in these series, we must of course decide in favor of the cor- 
responding opinion about Proto-[E—always provided that we can give a reason- 
able account of any IE data that have been held to require the contrary conclu- 
sion. 

15. When in the following paragraphs I cite a Hitt. form with a alongside of a 
Gk., Lat., or Celt. form with a, I do not mean that both are in the same way 
evidence for IE »; instead, the Gk., Lat., or Celt. form suggests that we may 
reasonably look for IE », and then the Hitt. vocalism confirms our suspicion. 
The alternative is to suppose that the same difficulty has accidentally turned up 
in the same word twice. It is only for convenience that I state the Hitt. evi- 
dence together with the IE evidence. 

In the same way I include Arm. evidence along with the rest without trying to 
decide whether Arm. is to be classed as an IE or an Anatolian language." 

16. It will facilitate the reading of the next few pages to summarize before- 
hand the representation of IE » in the several historical languages. On the basis 


14 Cf. Austin, Lana. 18.22-5 (1942) and Sturtevant, The IH Laryngeals 29 f. 
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of the evidence given below, supplemented by other material that may be found 
in Giintert (op.cit.) and elsewhere, I assume that 
IE » > Ind.-Ir. a, Gk. a (frequently « before IE 2, y, wu, or w in the next 
syllable), Ital. a, Celt. a, Gmc. u, Balt. 7, Slav. », and Arm. a (if Arm. is an 
IE language). 

It is further assumed that » existed in IH, and that it yielded Hitt. a. 

17. Lat. quattuor ‘four’ contrasts sharply with Skt. catvdras and with Goth. 
fidwor, both of which demand IE kvetwdr(es), and it is still farther from Gk. 
téooapes, which implies IE k”etwores.° Lat. quattwor, however, provides 
direct evidence for the reduced vowel of IE k”stwér(es), which we have ten- 
tatively set up for theoretic reasons. The existence of this reduced vowel is 
supported also by Hom. sicvpes ‘four’, although this form is difficult. Brug- 
mann” held that in the interior of a word IE tu yielded Gk. ov, and so we might 
reconstruct IE *k”sturés, if Edgerton'* had not shown that after a short vowel 
the group tur is impossible in IE. Probably zicvpes comes from IE k”vtworés 
whether Gk. v results regularly from » after the group tw or whether the vowel 
is due to related forms with IE tur- (cf. Skt. turtyas and turyas ‘fourth’). Addi- 
tional evidence for IE » in this word seems to be furnished by Cech. éyfi and 
Pol. cztery ‘four’ from Proto-Sl. évtyr7.2 If we assume for Proto-IE or pre-IE 
the stem forms k”étwr-, k’vtwér-, and tur- (before a vowel) alternating with twr- 
(before a consonant), most of the historic forms can readily be explained. The 
most serious difficulty seems to be presented by the vowel of the second syllable 
of OCS éetyri and the corresponding phoneme in other Slavic languages. Skt. 
catvadras and Goth. fidwor represent one of the possible contaminations of IE 
kvétur- and k”vtwér-, while Hom. zisvpes, if from IE k”stworés represents the 
other. The significant feature of all this is that a reduced vowel, indicated by 
theoretic considerations, is confirmed by Lat. a for expected e, Gk. « for ex- 
pected e, and West Slavic zero for expected e. 

18. We have seen (§7) that Lat. discé ‘learn’ cannot contain IE zero grade 
unless we are prepared to admit the reduction of the consonant group tksk at the 
same time as the loss of the vowel between the first two consonants. In other 
words, we must deal with IE *disks, and we can scarcely suppose that such a 
form as that retained any functional relationship with the IE dokeyé, the fore- 
runner of Lat. doced and Gk. doxéw. 

It is much more probable that Lat. discé ‘learn’ and Gk. dtédoxnw ‘teach’ are 


16 HG 98 f.; IH Laryngeals 31f. For Gk. rirvnu, etc., see fn. 24. 

16 Brugmann and others would write IE kvétwrres. My reasons for preferring to write 
era, ona, etc. instead of rra, nna, etc. are stated in §§64-72. 

17 Ber. d sachs. Ges. d Wiss. 53.89-100 (1901). 

18 LANG. 19.98, §31b (1943). 

19 So Osthoff, MU 6.212; and Meillet, Le slave commun 49. Holger Pedersen, KZ 38.420, 
identifies these West Slavic forms with OCS éetyre on the assumption that after the pala- 
talization of unaccented initial ke to ée the consonant assimilated the vowel to». He has 
to admit, however, that the syllable ée often remains under undetermined conditions. If 
we trace the Proto-Sl. » to IE », on the other hand, OCS éetyri causes no difficulty; OCS 
éetvrots, Russ. Eetvértyj ‘fourth’ proves that a source for analogical e in this word was present 
in Proto-Sl. 
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both derived from IE di-dek-sko ‘learn’; syncope of the second vowel in pre- 
historic Latin is possible, although citable examples of syncope in a second 
closed syllable in Lat., Osc., and Umbr. all had a semivowel before the vowel 
that was lost (Lat. audid < *awiz-did) or identical vowels separated by a con- 
sonant (Osc. minstreis ‘minoris’ : Lat. minister). Since syncope occurred in 
Proto-Ital. and in Lat. until after the iambic shortening (calfacere < *calé- 
facere), we should not attempt, with our scanty material, to establish precise 
phonetic limitations of the process. Wilhelm Schulze has argued that the 
second vowel of é:d4oxw is fatal to its connection with Lat. doceéd (since for him 
Gk. a was impossible in the e-series), and he proposed instead a connection with 
dédaev, Seddacba etc. ‘learn’. Schulze regarded the aorist didaéac as some kind 
of reformation with «x from the present suffix of dida4o0xnw, and he thought that 
didaxy ‘teaching’ is a pendant of the aorist stem (rapdéac : rapaxn = diddtae : 
didaxy). As Kretschmer acutely observes,” no such hocus-pocus can dispose of 
the c of Lat. didici; either we must separate dddoxw from Lat. discé or conclude 
that the x of the aor. éd4éa: is inherited. Certainly it is more likely that the 
group diddoxw, dddkw, and d:dax7H is to be connected with Lat. discd, didici, and 
doceé than with dé5aev and the other Gk. forms that lack the final consonant of 
the root. In this case the reduced vowel that would be expected between con- 
sonants in the radical syllable of a present with suffix ske/o- is confirmed by the 
a of Gk. dtddcoxw. 

19. In Italic the only citable forms of the root pet- in the sense of ‘spread out, 
open, etc’, show the vowel a, e.g. pated ‘be open’ (of doors), ‘be passable’ (of 
streets), ‘extend’ (of regions or countries), patulus ‘lying open’, pando ‘spread 
out, open’, Osc. patensins ‘aperirent’. There is no actual vowel alternation in 
these Italic words, but it is a plausible conjecture that the a was inherited in 
reduced-grade forms and that it spread from them. Among the recorded Italic 
forms Lat. passus and pandé* ought to show weak grade. Corresponding to 
pandé < IE potn-* we have Gk. zizvnu, with « comparable to the c of zicupes 
(see §17); the € of rer dvvuue is due to full grade forms like Hom. zéragca. 

Walter Petersen (op. cit. 48) ascribes the a of pated to its ‘semantic opposite’ 
lated ‘be hidden’, forgetting that the two words are semantic opposites only when 
pated has its relatively rare secondary meaning ‘be not hidden’. It is not likely 
that the tail could wag the dog in such fashion as that.* 


20 For the semantics, cf. the use of Eng. learn in the same sense as teach. 

21 KZ 43.185 and fn. 1 (1910). 

22 Glotta 4.349 (1913). 

23 See fn. 33. 

24 See §17. The ¢ instead of a in this word, oxlévaya, and some other verbs in -va- is 
ascribed by Giintert, Schwa Secundum 31, to the well-known alternation of the present 
suffix neu with na@ (IE pvineu- yielded Gk. *mrvi- and this induced *mirva- instead of 
*rarva); at any rate we actually meet werdyyuys and oxeddvyy (with analogical « from the 
aorist stem). Quite possibly, however, some modification of my formula in §16 will seem 
preferable to some scholars. The important point is that the « of these verbs obviously 
belongs to the same pattern. 

26 One other explanation of Latin a suggested in Petersen’s article (p. 49) is even more 
absurd than this one. He says that crassus owes its vowel to the rhyme word lassus on 
account of the obvious association of words for ‘fat’ and for ‘lazy’; but lassus never means 
‘lazy’ and crassus means ‘fat’ in only a minority of its occurrences. 
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20. Three languages show unexpected vocalism in the word for ‘ten’ when it 
forms the second member of a compound numeral. The forms in question are 
OHG zweinzug ‘twenty’, drizug ‘thirty’, etc.; Russ. duddcat» ‘twenty’, tridcat» 
‘thirty’; and Arm. metasan ‘eleven’, hngetasan ‘fifteen’, etc. In Arm. analogy 
has carried the vowel a into the uncompounded tasn ‘ten’, but in OHG and Rus- 
sian the uncompounded numeral has the regular representative of the e of IE 
dékm(t). If it were not for the unexpected vocalism of the OHG, Russ., and 
Arm. compounds no one would look for an IE reduced vowel in the compounds 
of *dékm, and yet a reduced vowel is not surprising there; if IE kmtém is a deriva- 
tive of dékm, it must contain zero grade of the first syllable. 

This theory was suggested by Antoine Meillet®, but it has not been accepted 
by all specialists in the three languages concerned. Holger Pedersen?’ explains 
the Arm. a as the result of assimilation to the a of the following syllable. Peder- 
sen does not try to explain the numerous instances of Arm. e retained before a 
of a following syllable or before u, to which he ascribes the same effect. I have 
pointed out some of the weaknesses of such a theory of vowel assimilation in 
connection with similar phenomena in Hittite. 

The loss of the second vowel of the two Russian words is a secondary process 
in Russian itself, but in general the vowels that are lost in early Russian are 
precisely » and 2. 

Eduard Sievers” held that OHG -zug contained IE a, making this one of his 
three ‘certain’ instances of Germanic u from IE a, the other two being OE styde, 
styd from WGmce. stu-di- beside stede from WGme. sta-di-, and OE dyde ‘did’ 
from WGme. opt. du-di. Since we can no longer ascribe a to the root of IE 
dékm, unless by some sort of analogical process,» OHG -zug, even without the 
support of the Russian and Arm. forms, would be strong evidence for a reduced 
vowel in the e-series. 

21. That Gk. xavidvw, aor. éxadov ‘take in, hold, contain’ has a reduced e 
rather than syllabic 7 in the first syllable is probable on the strength of the Gk. 
evidence itself. Such verbs as rvyxavw : aor. érvxov; ruvOdvouar : érvbounv; Lesb. 
Auuravw : EXurov suggest that the radical a of xavddvw and of éxadov are not to 
be separated, and Schwyzer* calls attention to aéddvovra’ apéoxovra, Hesych., 
beside aviddvw éadov ‘please’. Lat. praeda (from *prai-heda) ‘booty’ and hedera 
‘ivy’, Goth. bigitan ‘find, obtain’, Eng. get, etc. prove that the nasal of Lat. pre- 
hendo is either a nasal infix or some other sort of secondary accretion.” If the 
n is an inherited nasal infix, it cannot have followed a full grade vowel, since the 
infix is combined only with a weak grade of the root. Hence the second e of pre- 
hendé would have to be explained as coming from early Lat *prai-handé with a 
from IE ». It is more probable, however, that this prehistoric Lat. verb handé 


26 Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de l’arménien classique 21 (1903); 2d ed. 42 (1936). 

27 KZ 39.416 (1904). 

28 Lana. 11.175-84, especially 176-81 (1935). 

29 PBB 16.236 f. (1892). 

30 With OE styde compare Gk. oredra, Skt. sthaviras, etc.; with OE dyde compare Lat. 
duim. 

31 Gr. Gramm. 699 fn. 3. 

82 Cf. Brugmann, Grundr. 2?.3.292-5. 
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represents IE ghod-né-, for which we have evidence in Irish (see below); IE -in-, 
-dn-, and -dhn- yield Lat. nd in pandé, unda, fundus, etc.* 

The only Gk. forms that could be cited as evidence for a nasal in this root 
(xavddvw, xelcouar, xéxovda) may all be analogical forms based upon the in- 
herited aor. éxadov < IE ghedém. Schwyzer,* who traces éxadov to IE ghndém, 
thinks that this aorist led to the formation of a present *xadavw and that the 
nasal before 6 came either from related forms with xevé-, xové- or else by an- 
ticipation of the nasal of the following syllable. It is also quite possible that 
such presents as ruvyxdvw beside érvxov are older than xavédvw beside éxadov and 
that they furnished the model for the latter. The future xelcoua: and the per- 
fect xéxovéa are pretty certainly analogical new formations based upon the series 
éxafov ‘I suffered’, reicopat, rérova. 

Holger Pedersen® connects OIr. gataim ‘take, steal’ with Gk. xavéavw and 
the other words that we have been discussing, and this etymology gives us 
independent evidence for IE » in this root. The Ir. verb implies IE ghod-na-mi, 
which would regularly yield Lat. *handé and prehendo. 

22. Gk. oxidvapar ‘be scattered’ beside cxedavvupe must, of course, be treated 
in the same way as wirvnyue beside reravyvpe (§19) although in this case the re- 
duced vowel has left no trace outside of Gk. Such a vowel is, however, required 
at an early period of pre-IE in this word as in rirvnut; the form IE skdndmi that 
has sometimes been preferred is absurd. 

23. Gk. idptw ‘cause to sit, found’ and Ir. dosaidi ‘sedes’®” must both contain 
the familiar root of Gk. goa ‘seat oneself’, é50s ‘seat’, and Lat. seded ‘sit’. 
Those who ascribe the initial vowel of isptw to the influence of the reduplicated 
present t¢w [hizdo-] should at least attempt to explain how this phonemically 
dissimilar word could draw an assumed *é5piw away from so similar and so com- 
mon a word as édpa ‘seat’. It is reasonably certain that iépiw and also Uspupya 
‘establishment, foundation’ and tépvors ‘a founding’ are derived ultimately from 
a u-stem noun, and if so, weak grade of the root is in order. The Ir. word, with 
its radical a, corroborates the inference. 

24. Prokosch® remarks that the most probable instance of Gmc. u from IE a 
is Goth. du, reduced grade of IE dé, dé, which, he says, ‘can hardly be explained 
in any other way’. IE dé and dé, however, stand beside equivalent forms with 
short vowel; IE dé appears in Lat. dénicum, dénec ‘until’, gquandé ‘when’, OK and 
OS #6, OHG zuo ‘to’, and IE dé in Lat. dé and Olr. di ‘from’, while the short 
vowels are seen in Gk. de ‘to’ (Sopuovde, ofxdvde, ’AOnvate), OIr. do ‘to’, and Lat. 
endo, indu, etc. The relationship between IE de and dé and between IE do 


33 Leumann, Lat. Gramm. 155 and references; cf. Sommer, Hdb.? 235, who considers the 
change Indo-European. 

34 Gr. Gramm. 700 f. 

35 VGKS 1.39, 160, 2.256. 

36 Giintert, Schwa Secundum 29 and references. 

37 Osthoff, MU 6.213 and ref. 

38 CGG 102. Prokosch assumes (ibid. 54 f.) that in this word and in dis- ‘asunder’ IE d 
remained in Goth. This irregularity seriously impairs the evidential value of Goth. du; 
perhaps its apparent correspondence in meaning and vocalism with Arcad. 6dpéa is 
accidental. 
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and dé is no doubt the same as that between IE me and mé ‘me’, IE tu and ta 
‘you’, IE n- and #- (negative prefix), and IE e and é (the ‘augment’). All of 
these lengthenings are pretty clearly due to laryngeals that were once initials 
of the word following the monosyllables.® Goth. du, then, is more easily ex- 
plained as containing the reduced grade of a short vowel. This same IE do 
is to be seen in Arcad. ipsa ‘foras’. 

25. Zero grade of IE initial e has always been recognized in plural forms of the 
verb es- (e.g. Skt. sdnti, Dor. év71, Osc. sent, Lat. sunt) and also in the pres. 
participle (Skt. sdn, fem. sdti, Gk. &v évros, Dor. évres, Lat. sins ‘guilty’, ab- 
séns, prae-séns). Beside the Av. imperat. zdi ‘be’ we find Gk. tef&, with an un- 
expected vowel that is now matched by initial a of Hitt. a-3a-an-zi ‘they are’, 
a-Sa-an-du ‘let them be’, and a-Sa-an-za ‘being’. The IE zero grade forms show 
that a reduced grade vowel might be expected in this word under some sandhi 
conditions, presumably after a final consonant of the preceding word and also, 
since the root itself had an initial consonant (’) in IH,” in initial position. 
Gk. to& and the forms cited from Hitt. show that the reduced vowel was ac- 
tually present. 

26. The IE word for ‘tooth’ that is represented by Skt. ddn, Lat. déns, Ir. 
dét, Goth. tunpus, etc. must be set up as IE dent-/dont-/dyt-. Most scholars 
have supposed that it was, in origin, a present participle of the verb for ‘eat’ 
(Lat. edd, etc.); if so we have zero grade of the radical vowel, as in the present 
participle of IE es- ‘be’, and we must suppose that Lat. edéns ‘eating’ shows a 
full-grade vowel by some analogical process. Since this word, like es- ‘be’, had 
an initial consonant in IH,’ we assume that the full grade vowel supplanted a 
reduced vowel, according to §§3f. This reduced vowel is clearly represented by 
a in Arm. atamn ‘tooth’ and in the Hitt. participle a-da-an-za ‘eaten’ as well as 
in the pres. pl. forms a-tu-e-ni, az-za-a§-te-ni, a-da-an-zi, a-ta-a-an-zi. Gk. 
éd6vres ‘teeth’ shows assimilation of the reduced vowel to the full vowel of the 
following syllable, while Aeol. é5ov7es shows the full grade vowel of édoua. by 
analogy. 

27. Another base that shows an initial vowel alternating with zero is the 
word for ‘star’; Gk. aornp, Arm. astt, Hitt. [a]stiras(?)* beside Skt. inst. pl. 
sirbhis, Lat. stélla, Goth. statrno, etc. Both the Gk. word and the Arm. contain 
the regular representative of IE a as well as of IE ®, and since full-grade forms 
are unknown, the only reason for preferring the second alternative is the presemce 
of zero-grade forms. In my opinion that is not proof (see §§49-51), although 
zero-grade forms are relatively more frequent in the light bases than in the heavy 
bases. Bartholomae“ may have been right in reconstructing IE astér. 

28. The same unexpected vowels that we have been studying appear some- 
times in the position after semivowels. A comparison of this material with that 
listed in §§17-26 discloses that each set of vowels is at home in weak-grade syl- 


39 Sturtevant, The IH Laryngeals 67 f., 71. 

40 Sturtevant, The IH Laryngeals 55 f. 

41 Sturtevant, The IH Laryngeals 55 f. 

42Sq Weidner and Friedrich, AOF 6.223; Sommer, ZA NF 12.46 f., doubts the 
transcription. 

48 TF 7.54 (1897). 
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lables; we cannot separate the two groups. It must be admitted, however, that 
there is no such logical necessity for assuming a reduced vowel next a semivowel 
as between consonants, since the semivowel might have taken over the syllabic 
function upon complete loss of the vowel. In this case we must base our argu- 
ment entirely upon the comparative method, and we cannot at present tell under 
what conditions the reduced vowel occurred instead of the syllabic semivowel. 

29. Lat. nactus ‘having found, attained’ is closely parallel with OHG gi-nuht 
‘enough’ and Goth. bi-natht ist ‘téeorw’. That the vowel in question alter- 
nated with a short full-grade vowel is shown by such forms as Skt. ndSati, Av. 
nasaiti ‘attains’, Gk. 4-vex-Onv ‘was carried’, évy-vey-uar ‘have brought for my- 
self’, Goth. ganah ‘apxet’, and Lith. ned nésti ‘carry’. The corresponding zero 
grade appears in Skt. asnéti ‘attains’, Gk. éve-yx-etv, etc.4 

30. Lat. frangé ‘break’ and fragilis ‘breakable’ are matched by Goth. gabruka 
‘xAaopa’, OF bryce ‘a breaking’, OHG bruh ‘Bruch’. Full grade is shown by 
Goth. brikan, OS brekan, OE brecan, OHG brehhan ‘break’, and lengthened grade 
by Lat. frégimus.* 

31. Lat. magnus and magis beside Gk. yveyas pweyadov, Goth. mikils ‘great’ 
suggest IE », and this is supported by MIr. maige ‘great’ and the Gaulish per- 
sonal names Magioriz, Dunomagios, Magalus, etc.,“ and also by OE mycel 
‘great’.47 

32. Lat. gradior ‘walk’ and Lith. gridiju ‘wander about’ correspond sound for 
sound on the basis of IE ghrodhyé/é-. Full-grade e is indicated by Goth. grid 
(acc.) ‘step’ and OCS gredq gresti ‘come’. 

33. The a of Gk. é\axis ‘small’ is matched by the radical vowel of OlIr. 
laigiu ‘small’ and of OCS logoks ‘small’. Osthoff* has shown that although weak- 
grade vocalism is to be expected in u-stem adjectives, full grade is normal in the 
comparative degree. Hence Lat. levis levior ‘light’ shows leveling in favor of 
the comparative, and Gk. é\axts é\a77wv shows leveling in the opposite direction.” 

34. Mir. a in naidm ‘nexum’, nase ‘ring’, and fo-naiscid ‘he obliged, obli- 
gated’ corresponds with OHG uw in nusken ‘bind’ and nusta ‘connection’. Full- 
grade e appears in Osc. nessimas ‘proximae, OIr. nessa ‘propior’, nessam ‘proxi- 
mus’, and ON nist nisti ‘needle’.®! 

35. Gme. u and Lith. 7 correspond in OE rysc rysce ‘reed’, MHG rusch rusche 
‘reed’, Norw. rusk ryskje ‘a kind of grass’, and Lith. rizges ‘complicated’. The 

44H. Giintert, Schwa Secundum 53. 

45 Osthoff, MU 6.211 f.; H. Giintert, Schwa Secundum 54. 

46 Osthoff, MU 6.216. 

47 Sievers, Ags. Gramm.? 13 §31A, suggested that the short y of this word might be due 
to the long y of the contrasting term Jgtel, but that seems difficult. 

48 Feist, Vgl. Wérterbuch d. got. Spr.? s.v. *gribs, would avoid IE » by tracing Goth. 7 
and Lith 7 to IE 7; but this involves a complete separation of Lat. gradior. 

49 MU 6.1-69, especially 34-69. 

50 Cf. Bpaxts Bpaxlwy ‘short’ beside Lat. brevis brevior. The troublesome gravis ‘heavy’ 
instead of *garvis, like Gk. Bapts, or *gervis, with corresponding full-grade vowel, is probably 
due to contamination with the nearly synonymous grandis ‘large’ (cf. Skt. comp. gdériyas-). 


Otherwise, IH Laryngeals 32. 
51 Osthoff, MU 6.210. 
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full-grade vowel is shown by Skt. rdjjus ‘cord, rope’ and Lith. rezgu régsti ‘plait, 
twine, knit’. 

36. We find these same vowels also in the position before semivowels. It is 
widely held that such words as Skt. tants, Gk. ravvu-, Ir. tana, OCS tonoke 
‘thin’ illustrate the regular development of IE 7 (or nn) in the position before a 
vowel and that by a parallel development IE 7 (or rr) before a vowel appears as 
Gk. ap, Ital. ar, Celt. ar, Slav. or, etc. I think that in all such cases we should 
reconstruct IE on, or, etc. (see §§64-72), but of course no historical forms like 
Gk. ravv- and Ir. tana can be adduced as evidence for the one interpretation as 
against the other. On the other hand Gk. ay and Ital. or Celt. an or ar before 
a consonant cannot represent the regular development of syllabic semivowels; 
in this position » > Gk. a, Ital. en, Ir. é or in, and IEr > Lat. or and Ir. ri. _ If, 
therefore, we find Gk. av, Ital. an or ar, or Celt. an or ar, before a consonant al- 
ternating with full grade en or er, it is valid evidence for IE » Here again we 
refrain from citing evidence that involves only a single language or group of 
languages. 

37. The vocalism of Lat. scandé ‘climb’ agrees with that of Gk. cxavéadov 
‘trap, offense’, cxavdaritw ‘cause to stumble’, cxavdadtorjs (probably) ‘acrobat’ 
and with that of MIr. sescaind ‘he leaped’. MIr. scendit ‘they leap’ shows 
full-grade e. 

38. The a of Lat. candeé ‘shine’, candor ‘brightness, whiteness’, and candidus 
‘bright, white’ reappears in Welsh and Bret. cann ‘white’ (which may be a Lat. 
loan word) and in Gk. xavéapos’ avOpat Hesych. Skt. candrds ‘shining; moon’ 
and the related forms show that the full grade vowel was IE e.¥ 

39. The Umbr. verbal prefix an- in andendu ‘intendito’, ampentu ‘impendito’, 
anzeriatu anseriato ‘observatum’, etc. alternates with en-in enetu ‘inito’, endendu 
‘intendito’, Osc. embratur ‘imperator’, Osc. en ‘in’, and Osc.-Umbr. -en ‘in’. It 
has frequently been held that antevocalic an- (IE na- or nna-) has in this case 
crowded out anteconsonantal en- (IE ni- or ent-). Such an explanation is con- 
siderably more difficult for Osc. anter ‘inter’ and the Umbr. verbal prefix anter- 
ander- ‘inter-’. That a weak-grade vowel is in order here is shown by OHG 
unter ‘inter’ (IE onter or nter) and by the accent of Skt. anidr (IE onidr). In 
view of the Osc.-Umbr., OHG, and Skt. words, Lat. inter is probably from IE 
ntér.6 Gk. a&yrpov ‘cave, inner chamber’ was connected with évrepor ‘gut’, 
etc., by Vanitek,®” and apparently the only reason why the etymology has ever 


52 Giintert, Schwa Secundum 87; Walde-Pokorny 2.374. 

53 Pedersen, VGKS 1.77, 2.616; Walde-Pokorny 2.540. 

54 Giintert, Schwa Secundum 44, 56, 61. 

55 Of course Skt. an- is ambiguous; it is only the accent of the word that suggests a weak 
first syllable. 

56 Walde’s doctrine (Uber alteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern 
54 f.) that IE n yielded Osc.-Umbr. an- in initial position is improbable on account of the 
well established agreement between these languages and Lat. in showing en and em for IE 
m and m in medial and final position. No better than this is Buck’s suggestion, Gramm. 
of Ose. and Umbr. 65, that Osc.-Umbr. anier contains a prior element cognate with Gk. ava. 

57 Gr.-Lat. etymologisches Wérterbuch 1.30 (1877). 
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been doubted is the supposed difficulty presented by the initial a.* This ety- 
mology is important for us chiefly because the Gk. a and the Osc.-Umbr. a sup- 
port each other. Either alone would be valid evidence; together they are very 
strong evidence indeed. 

40. Lat. sarpé ‘prune, trim’ beside Ir. serr ‘sickle’ must contain a reduced 
vowel in the e-series. Gk. apzn ‘sickle’ may possibly contain IE 7; although r 
after a consonant regularly yields Gk. pa, there seems to be no clear proof that 
this was the development after an initial s > ‘. In any case it is natural to 
assume the same vocalism as in Lat. sarpo. 

41. Two additional arguments for the former existence of a reduced vowel in 
the short-vowel series are furnished by the so-called laryngeal theory.» This is 
fundamentally an explanation of the Proto-IE long full-grade vowels as repre- 
senting earlier short vowels followed by one of a group of lost phonemes (con- 
veniently known as laryngeals) in anteconsonantal position. If we write A for 
any laryngeal, then IE dhidhéti ‘he places’ represents an earlier dhidhéAti. The 
general theory of ablaut requires us to assume loss or reduction of the full-grade 
e in all weak-grade forms; in other words IE dhatés (whence Skt. hitds, Gk. 0er6s) 
must represent either Proto-IH *dhAtés or *dhvAtés. 

42. If we assume IH *dhAtés, A must obviously be syllabic, i.e. either a vowel 
or a syllabic semivowel. (I use this word to mean ‘a phoneme that is used in a 
given language sometimes as a syllabic and sometimes as a non-syllabic’.) The 
latter alternative has been preferred by several of those who have discussed 
the laryngeals.* In fact it was roughly this assumption which led Saussure to 
set up his new theory; he traced Gk. torau: beside orarés to reconstructed 
staA- ‘stand’ beside stA- parallel to reconstructed deik- ‘show’ beside dik-. 
None of these scholars have cared to suggest a phonetic description of the new 
semivowels that their theory demands, although Cuny has taken the first step 
in this direction.” He argues at some length that the laryngeals were less easily 
vocalized—more consonantal—than the other six semivowels. If we grant his 
major premise, namely that the laryngeals before consonants lengthen preceding 
syllabic semivowels in the same way in which they lengthen preceding full-grade 
vowels (i.e. 2 contracts with A to form 7 just as e contracts with A to form @), 
then one at least of his arguments is cogent. When two of the six recognized IE 
semivowels come together between consonants or in initial position before a 
consonant the second one is always syllabic;® e.g. Skt. guris, Gk. Bapis ‘heavy’; 


58 Cf. Brugmann, Grundr. 2?.1.329 f. Prellwitz’ connection of &vrpov with Skt. dniti 
‘breathes’ etc. scarcely deserves mention. 

59 See Sturtevant, The IH Laryngeals (1942), and the earlier literature referred to on pages 
15-22 of that book. The theory was originated in 1878 by Ferdinand de Saussure, Mémoire 
sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes. 

60 For a refutation of Kurylowicz’ assumption of *dhAvtés and the like, see Lana. 17.181 
f. (1941). 

61 So Saussure, Mémoire 135 (1878); Cuny, Rev. de Phonétique 2.101 f. (1912); Pedersen, 
Hittitisch u. die anderen indoeuropaischen Sprachen 179 f. (1938). Cf. Edgerton, Lana. 
19.107-8, §63. 

6 Rev. de Phonétique 2.101-32, esp. 101-4 (1912). 

68 Edgerton, Lana. 19.94-103, esp. §§27, 28, supplies the proof for the statement in this 
sweeping form. 
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Skt. Srutds, 'Gk. wAvrés ‘heard’, Lat. inclutus ‘famous’; Skt. urttds, Lat. vorsus 
‘turned’. On the other hand, when a laryngeal followed a semivowel in ante- 
consonantal position it was always the syllabic semivowel that survived as such, 
while the only trace left by the laryngeal was the long quantity. If we accept 
Cuny’s major premise, it follows that the laryngeal in this position was non-syl- 
labic. 

43. Now the only sounds that stand between the semi-vowels y, w, r, 1, m, and 
n and the mutes in respect to the ease with which they can carry a syllable are 
the spirants. To be sure, the one spirant that has always been ascribed to 
Proto-IE, namely s, appears not to have been used in syllabic value, but there is 
no reason why other spirants (e.g. [f, p, x]) may not have been. 

There would be no phonetic difficulty in reconstructing the IH source of IE 
dhatés (Skt. hitdés, Gk. 6erés) as *dh Atos or the source of IE @7ités and bhités as 
*gn Atos and *bhuAtés respectively on the assumption that A = aspirant. It 
would be less plausible to trace IE genatér (Skt. janita, Gk. yevernp) to IH *gen- 
Ater, if A is a syllabic spirant; we should rather expect such a succession of 
phonemes to form a dissyllable, e.g. [genf-tér]. 

44. Really serious difficulty arises when we find IE a in or next to a group of 
semivowels. We are compelled by such forms as Skt. sthiind ‘column’, Lith. 
stéviu stovéti ‘stand’, Gk. orwixds ‘pertaining to a porch’ to assume a heavy 
base stdu- (less plausibly sféu-). With this must certainly be connected Gk. 
oravpés, Olcel. staurr ‘stake, post’ and Lat. restauraére ‘prop up, restore’, and 
these words require IE stawrés. But IH stAwrés is impossible unless A is more 
easily vocalized than w. Such a sequence of phonemes would surely require 
syllabic u if A is a spirant (*stAurés, e.g. *[stfurds]). 

Similarly Skt. dhenis ‘cow’, Av. daénus ‘female animal’ must be connected 
with Skt. dhdya- ‘nourishing’, dhdiri ‘wet nurse’, Gk. @jcaro ‘sucked’, @joae 
‘to give milk’, etc. It therefore implies IE dhaynéu-;* but IH dhAynéu- is pos- 
sible only if A can be a syllabic while y remains non-syllabic. 

I have proved® that Lat. lavit ‘washes’ and lautus ‘washed’ come from IE 
lawéti and lawtés beside full grade of the perf., Lat. lavit from IE lawe. Hitt. la- 
ah-hu-u-wa-t shows that the last named form represents IH Idzw-. IH lAwétz 
and lAwtés are again impossible if A is a spirant or any other sound that is less 
easily vocalized than either / or w. 

Other cases in which IE a cannot represent an earlier spirant in syllabic func- 
tion, since contiguous semivowels would necessarily carry that syllable instead 
of such a spirant, are Gk. alvw ‘winnow’ from IE hwehnyé/6- and Olcel. saurr 
‘male semen, filth’ from IE sawrés.© 

I have shown” that most of the Gk. adjectives in -aws (e.g. ’A@nvaios, 
Aerrivaios, ebvaios, ruypuatos, édpaios, Ziuiaos), the Skt. adjectives in -eyas (e.g. 
Sdrameyas ‘descendant of Sarama’), and Italic adjectives like Osc. kersnazias 


64 Evidence for reduced-grade IE dhahy- has recently been extracted from Goth. daddjan; 
see H. L. Smith Jr., Lana. 17.93-8 (1941); Sturtevant, The IH Laryngeals 81. 

6 Lana. 14.107 f. (1938), The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 35 f., 72, 73. 

66 TH Laryngeals 71, 73. 

67 CP 36.356-64 (1941), IH Laryngeals 78-80. 
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(nom. pl.) ‘pertaining to a dinner’ and Maratiets (gen. sg.) ‘descendant of 
Marahis’ represent an IE formation in -ahyos. Whichever ones of these words 
had in IE a semivowel before -ahyos (-nahyos etc.) cannot be traced to IH 
forms in -nAyos or the like, if A is aspirant. Parallel statements hold of IE 
kerahyé/é- (whence Gk. xepaiw), of the aor. opt. IE gnahyés (Gk. yvoins, Skt. 
jneyas), and of IE dwahyd- (Gk. dotos ‘double’, Goth. twaddjé, Olcel. tveggja ‘of 
two’).®8 

45. Unless someone can suggest some sounds other than the spirants (includ- 
ing the six familiar IE semivowels), that may plausibly be supposed to have had 
both syllabic and non-syllabic function in the IH phonemic system, we cannot 
suppose that IE a comes from an IH semivowel; and therefore we can assume IH 
dhAtés only if A is a vowel (see §42). 

46. Many, of course, have regarded IE a in dhatés as a reduced vowel coming 
from an original long vowel, but no one, as far as I am aware, has derived the 
full grade vowel of IE dhidhéti ‘places’ from *dhidhéati, with syllabic a2. At any 
rate such a syllabic a can scarcely be identified with the IH laryngeals, since they 
have certain properties that vowels are not likely to possess. It is peculiarly 
unlikely that a vowel (even a voiceless vowel) would unvoice and lengthen a 
following semivowel or convert a preceding voiceless mute into an aspirate, as 
the voiceless laryngeals are known to have done.® Scarcely more plausible 
would be the assumption that the voiced laryngeal which voiced certain con- 
tiguous consonants” was a vowel; nothing is surer about IH phonemics than that 
voiceless consonants might stand next the full grade vowels. Again, I have 
shown that IE k frequently developed from a phonemic group consisting of the 
first or second laryngeal plus the third laryngeal ;” it is not likely that two vowels 
in contact would give rise to a k and then disappear. 

47. If we decide that the ‘lost phonemes’ of IH were vowels rather than con- 
sonants, we cannot assign them a role in the ablaut system analogous to that of 
the full-grade vowels e, 0, and a; for each of them was a constant element in a 
base whereas e, 0, and a were either present or absent according to ablaut grada- 
tion. Furthermore three of the ‘lost phonemes’ were voiceless, and no one has 
suggested this as a feature of the IE full-grade vcwels. Whatever their pre- 
history, the ‘lost phonemes’ must have been phonemically similar to the reduced 
vowels of Modern English if they were vowels at all. 

Finally we must face the fact that two of the ‘lost phonemes’ survive in Hittite 
as consonants.” While this by itself would perhaps not be quite decisive, it 
combines with the evidence just cited from IE to form a very strong argument; 
since the IE languages show consonantal features resulting from the laryngeals 
ond Hittite shows consonants representing two of the laryngeals, we must ascribe 
consonantal character to these phonemes in our reconstruction of Indo-Hittite. 

48. Since, therefore, IE ghatés cannot represent IH ghAtés either with A = a 


68 TH Laryngeals 79-81. 

69 TH Laryngeals 76-86. 

70 Op.cit. 87. 

71 Lana. 16.273-84 (1940), IH Laryngeals 87-9. 
72 Lana. 17.184-6 (1941). 
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syllabic spirant or with A = a vowel, we are forced to set up IH ghvAtés. This 
reconstruction removes all the difficulties that we have discussed in §§43-7; 
reconstructed IH st»oA words, dhoAyonéu,” lo Awéti, etc., are easily pronouncable 
whether A is aspirant ora mute. This one consideration makes it necessary to 
assume some sort of reduced vowel in the light bases, if we are going to derive the 
heavy bases from light bases in the way suggested by Saussure. 

49. If IE a represents IH 24, it follows that the IH forms concerned contained 
the reduced grade of the short-vowel series. We should therefore expect a to 
alternate with zero as we have found » to do (§§17-26; §§cf. 3-8). It is clear 
that in the historic IE languages zero-grade forms are rarer in the heavy bases 
than in the light bases; but a number of them have long been recognized.” 
Here again the discovery of the Hittite documents has added some important 
material. There would be no point in listing again all the evidence that has been 
previously published. I shall, as above, confine myself to items in which the 
evidence of one language or group of languages is confirmed by evidence from at 
least one other. 

50. IE dhughatér ‘daughter’ is required by Skt. duhita and Gk. @vyarnp.”5 
Zero grade of the second syllable is required by Av. duyéar, NPers. duxtar duzt, 
OHG tohtar, and Lith. dukté. The zero grade of Av. pta ‘father’, faéro ‘patres’ 
(acc.), and fadréi ‘patri’ is not supported by zero-grade forms of this word 
elsewhere, but it does find confirmation in the behavior of the words for ‘daugh- 
ter’. 

51. Beside IE datés ‘given’ and daté- ‘a giving’ we have in Skt. a number of 
compounds such as devdttas ‘god-given’ and bhdgattis ‘gift of fortune’. According 
to Brugmann,” who has been followed by a number of scholars, we have the 
same formation in Lat. vicissim ‘on the contrary, in turn’ (-ssim from *-d-ti-m). 
Lagercrantz, Festskrift Per Persson 227, as reported by Leumann, Lat. Gramm. 
300, derives vicissim from *vice-cessim. I have not seen Lagercrantz’ argument, 
but I must tentatively reject the etymology, since the assumed compound pre- 
serves no trace of the meaning of cédé ‘move, go from, go to’ or of the adverb 
cessim ‘backwards’. 

52. The Skt. verb dddhdati ‘places’ has two desiderative formations, dédhisati 
(RV) with reduced grade of the root and dhitsati with zero grade (cf. ditsati 
‘desires to give’). Hitt. presents a striking parallel to this in z2i-ck-ki-iz-zi [tsketsi] 
‘he is placing’, which consists of root ¢- plus suffix ske- plus personal ending és7. 

53. Skt. ptparti ‘carries across’, infin. parséni (RV), partrbhis ‘with aids’ 
(RV) and Gme. forms such as OE fearm ‘cargo’ and OHG farm ‘skiff’ must con- 


73 T assume that Edgerton’s formulae for two semivowels after a consonant (LANG. 19.97- 
8, §31) are valid for IH, with the modification suggested in §§63-72; for Edgerton’s[iya] and 
{uwa] I substitute [sya] and [»wa]. Upon the change of oA to a in pre-IE, stawerés and 
dhayonéu- (in Edgerton’s notation stawrrés and dhaynnéu) automatically became IE stawrés 
and dhaynéu- by Edgerton’s §26. 

74 See Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1.81-3 and references. Cf. H. Pedersen, Hitt. u. die 
anderen IE Sprachen 185; Sturtevant, IH Laryngeals 75-8. 

75 The contrast between Skt. h and Gk. y does not interest us at the moment; one way of 
explaining it has been suggested in IH Laryngeals 86. 

76 TF 12.182 f. (1901). 
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tain a root form without a as against the Skt. s-aorist subjunctive pdrisat (RV), 
Gk. wepaw wépynu ‘traverse’. Hitt. pdr-ah-zi pdr-ha-zi [parxtsi] ‘drives, rides’ 
shows zero grade and at the same time furnishes definite proof that we are deal- 
ing with a root containing a final laryngeal.” 

54. Skt. su-tdrman- (RV) ‘easily conveying across”® stands beside such forms 
as aor. dtdrit atarima and part. tirnds tirtds; this Skt. -tarman is to be identified 
with Gk. répywv ‘boundary’. If Hitt. tarbhzi ‘is powerful, controls, can’ is 
related, it gives clear evidence for IH térxti with zero grade of the second syllable 
of the root. 

55. Similar evidence is presented by Gk. aiOévrns ‘perpetrator, author’ be- 
side Hitt. sanhhzi, and by Gk. €&xw ‘draw, drag’ beside Hitt. walhhzi ‘strikes, 
attacks’, on which see my former treatment.” 

56. In the same place I called attention to Gk. &vrat- aveuor (Hesych.) and 
Olcel. gnd anda ‘breath, soul’ beside Skt. aniti ‘breathes’ and Gk. aveuos ‘wind’; 
and also to Skt. pdtman ‘path, course’, pdtiram ‘wing, feather; vehicle’, and Gk. 
rotpos ‘lot, fate’ beside Skt. part. patitds, infin. patitum from pat- ‘fly, fall’ and 
Gk. rrijous ‘flight’, rravos ‘flying’, aor. érrav, perf. rewrwxa, pres. rordaopuar ‘fly’. 

57. The familiar Skt. dual and pl. pres. forms dadvds, dadmds, datté from 
dddati ‘gives’ and the similar dadhvds, dadhmds, datthd from dddhati ‘places’, find 
a close parallel in Hitt. pret. 1 pl. tar-nu-en [tarnwen] (KBo. 3.60.3.7) beside 
pres. sg. tarnahhi tarnai ‘put in’, pres. 1 pl. e-e§-Su-u-e-nt (KUB 30.27.2.1) and 
pret. 1 pl. e-e8-Su-u-en (KUB 18.24.3.6; 19.71.10) beside essahhi essai ‘make, do, 
perform, prepare’ and pres. 1 pl. har-ru-wa-ni beside pres. harrat and 3 pl. har- 
ranzi ‘break, ruin’. Since we have no cogent evidence for vowel loss in Hitt. 
these forms appear to preclude the assumption of full grade or reduced grade 
as fully as the Skt. examples do.™ 

58. We now have before us the most important part of the evidence for the 
formula that was given in §16, and it may be repeated here. IE » > Ind.-Ir. 
a, Gk. a (frequently « before IE 2, y, u, or w in the next syllable), Ital. a, Celt. 
a, Gme. u, Balt. 7, Slav. », and (if Arm. is an IE language) Arm. a. This is as 
simple and clear as most such formulae of IE comparative grammar. For ex- 
ample, current doctrine about the other reduced grade vowel of Proto-IE can 
hardly be stated more simply than this: IE a > Ind.-Ir. 7 (but a before y and w), 
Gk. a (but frequently ¢ if the corresponding full grade vowel is 7, o if the cor- 
responding full grade vowel is w), Ital. a, Celt. a, Gmc. a, Balt. a, Slav. a, and 
(if Arm. is an IE language) Arm. a. Some scholars* have criticised advocates 


77 TH Laryngeals 75. 

78 Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1.82. 

79 TH Laryngeals 75 and cross references. 

80 Edgerton assures me that it is easy to find analogical explanations for these Skt. plural 
forms and for all other supposed zero grade forms in Skt. from the roots daé- and dhaé-. The 
chief reason why I find such explanations unsatisfactory is the existence of confirmatory 
evidence for zero grade in related languages. 

81 Walter Petersen, LANG. 14.41, says: ‘Of course the adherents of the schwa-secundum 
theory maintain that e is here IE », although otherwise they assume that » becomes almost 
everything else than e in the various IE languages.’ Edgerton, Lane. 19.120, §89 says: 
‘ _.. this magic word is used to exorcise any vowel in any IE language which the theorizer 
finds troublesome; even accented vowels in Gk. are often thus ‘‘explained’’. No consistent 
picture is presented, and there is great discrepancy among the several forms of the belief.’ 
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of a reduced vowel in the light bases for lack of consistency and for failing to 
present a clear statement of their theory. It is evident enough that Hirt and 
Giintert do not agree with each other and that I disagree with them both at 
many points, but I need not support any views but my own. You cannot refute 
two or more of your opponents by showing that they do not agree with one 
another. It is, I think, evident that the theory which I have presented here is 
consistent with itself and as clear as need be. 

59. I have tried to show also that the words which have been cited as evidence 
might be expected to show weak grade in the places where the unexpected 
vowels appear, and, up to this point, I have cited no word as evidence unless its 
testimony can be confirmed by at least one independent witness. (The theoretic 
argument of §§3-8 is sometimes counted as one witness.) 

60. Although the evidence for IE » is less abundant than that for some other 
IE phonemes, it is of the same character as all the rest, and enough of it has been 
given here to justify us in using it in our reconstructions. 

61. We must now recognize the many forms citable from a single language 
each, which require a reduced vowel of the e series. Lat. castrdre ‘prune, cut 
off’ beside Gk. xedfw ‘split’, is as good evidence for IE » as Lat. toga beside tegé 
is for IE 0. It is not worth while to repeat this material here, but it is cogent 
evidence as far as the etymologies upon which it is based are sound. 

62. I do not know of any valid evidence to be set against the conclusions that 
we have reached. It is granted at once that many of the forms that we have 
been discussing can be otherwise explained. In some cases Gk., Lat., or Celt. 
a might be traced to IE a, and there is no doubt that a full-grade vowel may 
sometimes be assimilated to a neighboring vowel or to a vowel of a semantically 
similar word. Perhaps a scholar somewhat more diligent than Walter Petersen 
turned out to be in his attack upon ‘schwa secundum’ could actually find more or 
less plausible alternative explanations for all the words that we have cited from 
the IE languages. 

But any collection of heterogeneous explanations of these a’s, u’s, and 7’s in 
the e-series would leave untouched the argument for IE »; they could not explain 
the systematic regularity of the correspondences that we have pointed out. 
This is the sort of thing that cannot be ascribed to chance. 

63. Having thus, I hope, established the existence of a reduced vowel in the 
short vowel series, we must consider the more doubtful question whether this 
vowel should be assumed for Proto-IE or Proto-IH or both in the position before 
semivowels that are followed by syllabics. 

64. In two articles to which we have already frequently referred, Edgerton™ 
has cleared up a number of troublesome questions about the Proto-IE semivowels. 
It is clear that in the position before syllabics the consonantal semivowels of 
that language alternated with phonemes or groups of phonemes that appear as 
in Table 1 in certain historical IE languages. 

With these phonemes and groups of phonemes must be contrasted the historic 
representatives of the IE syllabic semivowels, which are given in Table 2. 

65. It is clear at a glance why all scholars reconstruct Proto-IE with syllabic 
z and u (either alone or with following y or w) in the position before a vowel. As 


82 LANG. 10.235-64 (1934); 19.84-124 (1943). 
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to the Proto-IE correspondents of the other four series of Table 1 there has been 
and still is a sharp difference of opinion. One view, held, for instance, by Brug- 
mann, generalizes the pattern established by IE z(y) and u(w) before a vowel, so 
that the IE prototypes of theremaining four rows of Table 1 are set up as nn or 
n, mm or m, rr or 7, and jl or] respectively. Another opinion, held by Hermann 
Hirt and others, would postulate instead the IE reduced vowel followed by the 
consonantal semivowels respectively. 

66. This second theory has the obvious advantage of simplicity; if we posit 
IE » in this way, we discover that it everywhere shows its normal development 
in the historical languages, except that Skt. shows zr or ur where we might have 
expected ar (and Av. actually gives us the anticipated ar). If we adopt this 
theory we can account for the contrast between the IE correspondents of the 


TABLE 1 
Skt. Av. Arm. Gk. Lat. Ir. Goth. Balt. OCS 
wy 1y t t t /_<« @ OY] oJ, 17 
uv w %4uU v u u uw eu w 
an an an eaeanéeaneun in on 
am am an am ameum im wom 


ar ap ar ar air wir er 


al od = 6oal al ul al 


TABLE 2 
Lat. Ir. Goth. Balt. 
t 1, € t t 
u U, 0 u u 
en en, é un in 
em E um am 
rit ar pa’ = or m,7Te aur ar Tb, Td 
r,t al Aa ~— al li, le ul al lo, le 


first two rows of Table 1 with the IE correspondents of the other four rows by 
assuming that IH possessed the phonemic groups by, ow, on, om, vr, and v1, but 
that the first two groups yielded IE zy and ww respectively. This is the view 
adopted from Hirt in my IH Laryngeals 32. It brings reconstructed IE closer 
to the recorded forms of the historical languages than the rival theory does, and 
it gives as simple a structure to Proto-IH as the rival theory does to Proto-IE. 

67. Edgerton,* however, thinks that he has found in the converse of Sievers’ 
law proof that this second hypothesis is incorrect. Sievers’ law as restated by 
Edgerton is to the effect that IE y/iy, w/uw, n/yn, m/mm, r/rr, and 1/]l before 
a vowel alternate in such a way that the former member of each pair always 
stands initially in a phrase or after a consonant preceded by a short vowel, and 


83 Initial and final ap, ad. 
84 LanG. 10.237-44 (1934), 19.87-8, 119-21, §10 and fn. 14, §§88-92 (1943). 
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the second member of each pair always stands after an initial consonant of a 
phrase or after a consonant preceded by another consonant or a long vowel. 
Hence the difference between Ved. ndsatya- and mdrtiya-, and between Gk. 
pécos < IE médhyos and a&ypws < IE dgriyos. The converse of this is the 
case where, in the morphological or syntactic processes of a language, the com- 
plex -iya or -uwwa (where a stands for any vowel) comes to stand after a con- 
sonant preceded by a short vowel, and the 7 or u is immediately lost; e.g. RV 
anvartita for dnu vartita. It is obvious that this development requires that a 
morphologic or syntactic combination of the type ati-ya shall come to stand 
in a language in which ya and iya alternate according to Sievers’ law. I see no 
reason why RV anvartitdé may not have originated in just this way at any time 
after the pre-IE change of vy and ew to iy and uw, even if we adopt Hirt’s view 
of the prehistory of the forms in Table 1. It is clear, however, that such a 
change cannot have occurred in pre-IH on either theory; for I have shown® that 
pre-IH ww yielded IH um. 

68. The other cases also of Skt. v for etymological uv can be due to the con- 
verse of Sievers’ law only in case this combination arose later than the pre-IH 
change of uw to um. For instance, Skt. sunvds cannot represent IH *sunu-wés; 
instead, Skt. Saknumds comes from IH koknumés < pre-IH koknu-wés. Skt. 
sunvds may come from pre-Skt. *sunuvds, which may have resulted from some 
analogical proportion like Saknumds : Saknuvds = sunumds : x; but it may equally 
well come from IH sunwés (etymologically sunw-wés*). 

69. In fact Edgerton is able to cite only two instances of the converse of 
Sievers’ law that can be thought to present any difficulty with our tracing of the 
phonemic groups of lines 4-6 in Table 1 to IE and IH on, or, ete. The RV con- 
tains two midd. 3 pl. perfects in final -re from roots in final r, namely cdkre from 
ky- ‘make’ and dadhre from dhy- ‘hold’. Edgerton® asserts: ‘““There is no doubt 
whatever that they are derived from the reduplicated stems caky-, dadhy- plus 
the ending -re. Since the preceding syllable (ca-, da-) was light, the phonetically 
regular result had to be cakre, dadhre, not *cgkrre (which would have yielded 
*cakire).’ Obviously this series of events could occur only if -re stood in regular 
alternation with -rre according to the nature of the preceding syllable as in Edger- 
ton’s statement of Sievers’ law. But before we conclude, with Edgerton, that 
therefore Skt. ir in this position comes from earlier rr, we had better inquire 
whether another origin for Ved. cakre and dadhre is possible. 

70. I can suggest two possibilities, of which I am inclined to prefer the second. 
In the first place, I think it is safer to set up actual analogical proportions which 
could account for the spread of a suffix than to operate with mere abstractions 
like stems and suffixes. Now, it is clear that such a proportion as (midd. 3 sg.) 
vivide : cakre = (midd. 3 pl.) vividre : x would induce a8 pl. *cakrre, with long 7; 
and in a language that did not tolerate long consonants in consonant clusters 


8 AJP 50.360-9 (1929), TAPA 60.33 f. (1929), Lana. 7.170 (1931), HG 114-6 (1933), TH 


Laryngeals 26 f. (1942). 
86 On the assumed simplification of ww, cf. below fn. 88. 


87 Lana. 19.87-8, §10. 
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the long r would no doubt be shortened, yielding cakre. In this case there could 
be no tendency for a form *cakrre to arise, and so one could not ascribe the re- 
sultant form to the converse of Sievers’ law. The only objection I have to this 
theory is that it relies so fully upon the midd. 3 sg. of a particular type of root, 
and that not the one to which ky- belongs. 

71. The usual Skt. forms, cakrire and dadhrire would necessarily result from 
several possible proportions, e.g. (3 sg.) papdta : cakéra = paptire : cakrire, 
(midd. 3 sg.) papte : cakre = paptire : cakrire. The same final result would 
appear if we assume parallel proportions for pre-Skt. or pre-IE times, either 
with Edgerton’s rr before vowels or with our 07; e.g. papdta : cakdra = *paptrre 
: *cakrre, or papata : cakéra = *paptere :*cakrore. It is not strange that cakrire 
is the common form; probably it always was. Now, all the forms here assumed 
for the midd. 3 pl. of kr- (and of dhy-) contain phonemic sequences that would 
be subject to haplology, namely, -rir-, -rrr-, and -ror-; I strongly suspect that RV 
cakre and dadhre are of that origin. Instances of haplology in the Veda have been 
collected by Maurice Bloomfield® and by Jakob Wackernagel.® Edgerton 
plausibly infers from the existence of Vedic 3 pl. perfects in -rire from roots with- 
out r that forms like 3 pl. cakré and dadhré must at one time have been fairly 
common variants of cakriré, dadhriré, and the like; but this conclusion is not 
inconsistent with the suggestion that they were due to haplology; cf. Plautine 
amdtust beside amdtus est, etc., and scripsti beside scripsistt. 

72. I therefore repeat the conclusion already stated elsewhere:® Since IH 


(and IE) » must be recognized in any case, it is convenient to assume it in 
reconstructing the syllabic alternants of n, r, etc. that are required by Sievers’ 
law. 


88 If this occurred in Indic we should speak, no doubt, of shortening of a consonant after 
another consonant. If it occurred earlier, it was probably a part of a larger process by 
which all long consonants were shortened. It is well known that the process of recon- 
structing Proto-IE has not led to the positing of long consonants. Instead we have had 
to assume the secondary development of s between two dental mutes that were brought 
together by morphological processes, and there is at least one instance of the shortening of 
a long consonant between syllabics, namely IE esi ‘you are’ (Skt. asi, Gk. ef). 

89 Bloomfield JAOS 16.xxxiv f. (1896); Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1.278-80 (1896). 

90 TH Laryngeals 32. 





THE GERMANIC WEAK PRETERITE ENDINGS 
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[The endings of the Gmc. weak preterite are from the IE second aorist. The 
WGme. and NGme. endings are original; -ed- is a specific Gothic development; 
the Alemannic 6 and 7 endings are Alemannic innovations; likewise the OHG 
2d sg.in 6. ‘Irregular’ forms of the dental preterite formant are analogical forms 
from the preterite participle.] 


In a previous article I set forth grounds for believing that the dental formant 
of the Gmc. weak preterite is a development of the IE dh-determinative.! The 
endings and the ‘irregular’ forms of this formant must still be accounted for. 

The endings of the weak preterite are regular throughout the Gme. dialects 
with exceptions in two dialects, Gothic and OHG or, more specifically, Aleman- 
nic. Paradigms of the weak preterite may be found in the various handbooks 
and in the special studies of this formation;? I shall give only a Gothic and an 


OHG paradigm.® 
INDICATIVE OPTATIVE 


Gothic OHG Gothic OHG 


nasida nerita nasidédjau neriti (-t Alem.) 
nasidés neritos nasidédets neritis 
nasida nerita nasidédi nerita (-+ Alem.) 


[nasidédu] [nasidédeiwa] 
nasidéduts [nasidédetts] 


nasidédum neritum (-6m Alem.) nasidédeima neritim 
nasidédup neritut (-6t Alem.) nasidédetp neritit 
nasidédun neritun (-6n Alem.) nasidédeina neritin 


The singular indicative forms of all Gme. dialects except the OHG 2d sg. ap- 
parently have the same origin; likewise the plural indicative and the optative 
forms, with the exception of an -ed-element in Gothic and the Alemannic plural 
indicative and Ist and 3d sg. optative forms. 

The only distinctive endings in the dental preterite are those of the indicative 
singular. The dual and plural indicative and the optative endings are like those 
of the strong preterite. Three problems must be met in connection with the 


1Cf. Lana. 18.125-32 (1942), esp. fn. 7; 19.19-26 (1943). 
2 Cf. esp. Collitz, D. sch. P. 127-8; Sverdrup, D. germ. D. 68, 75-6. (For these and 


other abbreviations see the articles mentioned in fn. 1.) 
3’ These paradigms are taken from W. Braune, Gotische Grammatik"™ 104-5 (Halle, 


1939), Althochdeutsche Grammatik® 250 (Halle, 1936). 
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endings: the origin of the singular endings; the origin of the extra element in 
Gothic; the anomalous OHG and Alemannic forms. 

Scholars recently have derived the plural and optative endings from the IE 
strong aorist.* This origin might point to a similar origin for the singular end- 
ings. 

The Gme. singular indicative endings of the weak preterite are generally re- 
constructed as (-dh)-6m, -és, -ét.5 Collitz objected, however, to these recon- 
structed forms in the 1st and 3d sg., positing instead an IE ending -ai.6 This 
derivation has not been accepted, however, because as Prokosch says it ‘need- 
lessly separates it (the 1st sg.) from the Run. forms... ’.? And in reference 
to the reconstructed form -és for the 2d sg., Sverdrup states that the WGmc. 
forms should have lost the -s if it was final in Gme.2 But this conflicts with 
Walde’s assertion: -s ‘bleibt nach gestossener Linge nach einem kurzen Vokale, 
der erst durch den Schwund eines auf den s-Laut folgenden Vokales in letzte 
Silbe geriet’;? Walde cited as examples OHG 2d sg. pret. opt. ndmis and 2d sg. 
pres. ind. biris. I accept then the forms (-dh)-6m, -és, -ét. 

Endings similar to these reconstructed forms occur in the Vedic second aorist 
subjunctive: IE -d, -és, -ét..°. Views differ about the subjunctive in IE; Hirt 
has even asserted that it is a late formation." To be sure we do not find the sub- 
junctive in all IE dialects; this, however, does not indicate that it was a ‘recent’ 
formation. The history of the subjunctive in Skt. may point to a different inter- 
pretation. 

Avery’s data indicate a progressive decline in the use of the subjunctive in 
Skt. In Vedic times (V) the ratio between the occurrence of the subjunctive 
and the indicative in the present system was about one to four, in Brahmanical 
times (B) about one to thirty, in classical times (C) about one to two hundred; 
in the simple aorist system on the other hand the ratio was about three to four 
in V, one to three in B and C; in the s-aorist there was even a preponderance of 
the subjunctive in V and C (the occurrences of the aorist in B and C are so few 
that the ratios are of little value); in the perfect system already in V the ratio 
was about one to thirty.“ I interpret these data as suggesting a relatively wide 


4Cf. Hirt, HU 2.152-3 and bibliography there; Prokosch, CGG 164, 217-9. 

5 Cf. Sverdrup, D. germ. D. 77-8. 

6 Cf. Collitz, D. sch. P. 137-42. 

7 Cf. Prokosch, CGG 198; Sverdrup, D. germ. D. 77. 

8 Sverdrup, D. germ. D. 78, asserts that WGmce, 2d sg. -s and 3d sg. NGmc. and WGmc. 
-e were preserved contrary to the ‘laws of finals’ because of their functional importance. 
Prokosch in the last treatment of the ‘laws of finals’ that I know considers the development 
of the 3d sg. in NGmc. and WGmce. regular, CGG 136-7. Thus the forms in WGmce. and 
NGme. can be explained without taking recourse to their ‘functional importance’.—The 
1st and 3d sg. endings fell together early, even in NGmc., cf. A. Noreen, Altislindische 
Grammatik‘ 361 (Halle, 1923), very probably on the analogy of the strong preterite. 

® Cf. A. Walde, Die germanischen Auslautsgesetze 130 (Halle, 1900). 

10 Cf. W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar® 210, 307 (Boston, 1896). 

11 Hirt, IGr. 4.294. He calls it a ‘recht junge Bildung, die sich nicht einmal in allen idg. 
Sprachen findet.’ 

12 J, Avery, Contributions to the History of Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit, JAOS 10.219- 
324 (1876). I substitute V for Avery’s A as the abbreviation for Vedic Sanskrit. 

% Cf. Avery, JAOS 10.319. 
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use of the subjunctive in IE, especially in the present and aorist systems, and a 
decline of that use in the dialects. The following facts may explain this history. 

In most instances the subjunctive differed phonologically from the indicative 
in having a thematic vowel but no augment, and consequently a difference in 
accent. In some forms not even this difference existed; for example, in the 1st 
du. and Ist pl. of the Vedic second aorist the only difference was the augment 
(and consequently the accent): Ist du. ind. dviddva, 1st du. subj. viddva; 1st pl. 
ind. dvidama, 1st pl. subj. vidéma.“ Those dialects which (like Gmc.) gave up 
the augment and thereby lost the accentual distinction could have merged the two 
classes; the only distinguishing feature remaining in some forms would then have 
been the thematic vowel; in others, e.g. those cited above, the forms would have 
been identical. And in those dialects which did not preserve the distinction 
between primary and secondary endings even the aorist subjunctive forms with 
primary endings" would have fallen together with the aorist indicative forms. 

Since Gmc. does not preserve the augment, the second aorist indicative and 
subjunctive would have merged there. This assumption is strengthened by the 
fact that the Gmc. indicative took over some of the functions of the IE subjunc- 
tive.'* 

It has been noted above that the dual and plural indicative and the op- 
tative endings of the dental preterite developed from the IE strong aorist. 
Assuming a falling together of the IE indicative and subjunctive in Gmc., we 
should have to suppose that in some ‘persons’ two forms existed side by side 
for a time; for example, in the Gmce. indicative singular. The IE indicative 
endings here were -om, -es, -et, the subjunctive endings -6, -és, -ét.” I assume 
that the -m spread to the ‘subjunctive’ forms in the Ist sg.; the resultant form 
-6m and the 2d and 3d sg. forms -és, -ét are the forms whose developments are 
found in the Gmc. dental preterite. Arguments to show why one form is 
adopted in preference to another are usually spurious; therefore I have merely 
attempted to set up a plausible process according to which subjunctive endings 
may have been introduced in the dental preterite. 

In Gothic, unlike the other Gme. dialects, the dual and plural indicative and 
the optative endings have an element -ed- after the characteristic dental of the 
weak preterite (and after the j of iddja). I have assumed that the IE indicative 
and subjunctive second aorist had fallen together in Primitive Gmc., and that 
some ‘persons’ had two forms for a time. In the 2d and 3d dual and in the 2d 
plural the IE subjunctive forms had a long vowel, IE é, followed by ¢ (th) and the 
rest of the ending.’* It is precisely such an element by which the Gothic forms 


14 Cf. A. Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students 167 (Oxford, 1916). 
15 The 2d. du. and 3d du. and the 2d pl. have primary forms; cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr. 210. 
16 Cf. Hirt, HU 3.1446. 
1” Whitney, Skt. Gr. 306-7, gives the following Vedic a-aorist paradigms: 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
sg. du. pl. sg. du. pl. 
1 dvidam dvidava dvidéma vidasi _—[vidava] vidima 
2 dvidas [dvidata] eee vidathas (sic)  vidatha 
3 dvidat dvidan vidat 
Cf. also Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar 371-2 (Strassburg, 1910). 
18 See the paradigms in fn. 17, esp. the subj. 2d du. and 2d pl. 
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are extended. This may well be the element that only in Gothic is generalized 
in all the dual and plural indicative forms and in all the optative forms. 

In addition to the forms found regularly in each of the Gmc. dialects, there 
are endings in the Alemannic dialect of OHG which demand special attention: 
these are the Alemannic plural endings -6m, -6t, -dn. Prokosch assumed that 
these were the original plural endings of the dental preterite.'° Since OHG has 
a number of innovations in its verbal system, e.g. the Ist pl. -més ending, the 
lst sg. present ending in -m in the second and third weak conjugations,” that 
are not found outside the OHG dialects, it seems to me that one cannot ascribe 
so much importance to forms that are found only in OHG. The customary ex- 
planation of the endings -6m, -6t, -dn as Alemannic innovations is much more 
plausible. Collitz explained them, with the OHG 2d sg. in -ds, as innovations 
which were first introduced in the second weak conjugation. From this con- 
jugation, according to him, they spread to the other weak conjugations. 

Long -7 in the Ist and 3d sg. optative is found only in Alemannic. It, too, 
has been explained as an Alemannic innovation: the vowel has been lengthened 
by analogy with the long 7 of the other optativeforms. If this form is an Aleman- 
nic innovation, it is another indication that there were new, analogical forms in 
the Alemannic verb system; and it adds weight to the hypothesis that the plural 
indicative forms in -6- were also Alemannic late formations rather than the 
original plural forms of the weak preterite.” 

To summarize: The Alemannic forms are innovations; the original endings 
are those found in the other dialects. The -ed- in the Gothic dual and plural 
indicative and optative endings is specifically Gothic, and not a general Gmc. 
form that has been preserved only in Gothic. The endings are forms of the IE 
second aorist: the indicative endings are partly IE indicative and partly IE sub- 
junctive in origin, the optative are IE optative in origin. 

A number of verbs in Gmc. which have a dental preterite without medial vowel 
show irregular forms of the dental. Begemann, Paul, Collitz, and Sverdrup 
have studied these verbs in great detail.4 To avoid mere repetition I shall list 


1” Cf. Prokosch, CGG 198; also Méller, Eng. Stud. 3.162 (1880). 

” Cf. W. Braune, Ahd. Gr. 251, 253; cf. also the long pres. opt. forms of the second and 
third weak classes, e.g. salbée, 256. 

21 Cf. Hirt, HU 2.155. 

22 Cf. Collitz, D. sch. P. 151-3. 

*% Cf. D. germ. D. 78-81 for a longer sketch of various explanations of these forms and 
for bibliography. It may be added here that Sverdrup fails to give Collitz full credit for 
his explanation of the Alemannic plural forms. Sverdrup says, D. germ. D. 80: ‘Collitz 
selbst (IF 34, S. 215 ff.) scheint sich fiir die Annahme entschlossen zu haben, dass diese 
Pluralformen ihr 6 von der 2. Sing. erhalten haben. ... aber ich glaube nicht, dass die 
2. Sing. geniigt, um das 6 in den alem. Pluralformen zu erkliren .... Zuerst ist bei den 
zablreichen Verben der 2. schwachen Konjugation das 6 aus dem Prisens in das Prateritum 
eingedrungen, ... und von dort aus ist das 6 auch auf die Pluralformen der andern Dental- 
praterita iibertragen worden.’ But this is the explanation Collitz offered, D. sch. P. 153: 
‘Im letzteren Falle (Alem. und Is.) wiirde ich annehmen, dass auch die Pluralendungen 
auf -t6m, -tét, -tén von den Priterita der 6-Verba ausgegangen und erst nachtriglich auf 
alle t-Praterita ausgedehnt sind.’ 

24 Cf. P! 26-99; Paul, PBB 7.136-52 (1880) attempted to list all forms; Collitz, D. sch. 
P. 29-97; Sverdrup, D. germ. D. 81-96. 
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according to morphological categories only the most difficult forms and attempt 
explanations.” 

The following dental preterites of preterite-present verbs are attested in Gmc.; 
I give the form of only one dialect: Gothic azhta, OE benohte, Gothic gadaursta, 
kunpa, mahta, munda, OHG muosa, Gothic ohta, OHG onda, Gothic skulda, 
OHG tohta, Gothic baurfta, wissa. The preterites of the following verbs also 
provide difficulties because of the lack of medial vowel: Gothic bauhta, brahta, 
brihta, kaupasta, OHG suohta, Gothic bahta, bihta, waurhta. And the preterites 
OS habda, hogda, lagda, libda, sagda are still unexplained according to any t-theory. 

The impossibility of deriving the ) of Gothic kunba from IE dh has often 
been pointed out; likewise the impossibility of deriving the d of OS pret. pte. 
gilibd from IE ¢t. Therefore the dentals in these forms have been explained by 
analogy. The dental in the weak preterite and in the pret. ptc. of weak verbs 
fell together in most verbs after the consonant changes described by Grimm’s 
and Verner’s laws had taken place. As a result of this general falling together 
it may be assumed that the difference in dentals of verbs which had a dental in 
the preterite different from that in the pret. ptc. was levelled by analogy. In 
some verbs the levelling went in favor of the dental of the preterite, e.g. OS 
habda, hogda, lagda, libda, sagda; in others in favor of the dental of the pret. ptc., 
e.g. Gothic kunba, mahta, wissa. 

This analogy is generally accepted by proponents of dh-theories. But an 
alternative suggestion has been made which proposes IE dh as the origin for all 
the forms cited above except Gothic kunba, OHG onda. Sverdrup says that 
there ‘ist noch kein entscheidender Beweis dafiir beigebracht worden, dass der 
Dental der alten mittelvokallosen Priaterita, wie got. baurfta, wissa, bahta usw. 
unmoglich am Ende auf idg. dh zuriickgehen kénnte’.2” According to a sound- 
law which Schleicher stated, all IE palato-velar stops with a following dental 
stop became Gme. ht, dental stops with a following dental > st > s, and 
labial stops with a following dental > ft.% While a later assimilatory 
sound-change may not furnish conclusive evidence that these changes took 
place in Gme. times, it is worth noting that we find such an assimilation 
in OE. In some OE preterite forms the medial vowel is dropped and the 
ending -de becomes -te if it follows OE voiceless consonants, i.e. p, t, c, ff, 88, 2, 
e.g. cépan : cépte, tec(e)an : tecte.® This form fecte, which we know developed 
from tec + de, later turns up in OE as thte.® Thus we have two developments: 
unvoicing of the dental after a voiceless stop; then spirantization of the voice- 


25 Cf. esp. D. germ. D. for forms of these verbs in the other Gme. dialects. F. Krier 
lists all German preterite forms without medial vowel in Der Bindevokal und seine Fuge 
im schwachen deutschen Praeteritum bis 1150, Palaestra 125 (Berlin, 1914). 

26 In the last paragraph but one. 

7D. germ. D. 81. 

28 A. Schleicher, Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen 323-4 (Weimar, 1871). Cf. also Braune, Gotische Grammatik™ 51: ‘Vor den 
dentalen d, p, ¢ gehen alle labialen verschlusslaute und spiranten in f iiber, alle gutturale 
in h, alle dentalen in s; die an zweiter stelle stehende dentalis geht aus dieser verbindung 
stets als ¢ hervor.’ 

2 Cf. E. Sievers, Angelsichsische Grammatik? 230 (Halle, 1898). 

3% Cf. Sievers, Ags. Gr. 236. 
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less stop before the dental. These two developments are identical with those 
we should have to hypothesize if we assumed that Gothic waurhta developed 
from IE *urg + dh + 6m. 

Because of the lack of evidence to prove such Gmc. developments, however, 
the preterites with irregular dentals are generally explained by assuming analogy 
with the preterite participle. But the preterites of some verbs are unexplained 
even if we admit the possibility of such analogical levelling: Gothic kuna, OIcel. 
kunna, OE cide, OHG konda; Olcel. unna, OE ude, OHG onda; Olcel. olla. 

OlIcel. olla has been satisfactorily explained as a late development in a single 
dialect.*! 

Attempts to explain Gothic kuna as an analogical form from the participle 
must deal with the problem of the accent. For the regular accentuation of the 
IE to-participle and the zero-grade vocalism would lead us to suppose that the 
stem-vowel of kunbs was unaccented. If so, we should expect by Verner’s law 
a Gme. voiced spirant. With Hirt we must assume, however, that for some 
reason unknown to us this to-participle was accented on the stem in spite of 
the zero-grade of the vowel,” and that as a result it did not undergo the change 
described by Verner’s law. Thus the preterite kunpa is an analogical form from 
the irregular pret. pte. kunps. 

The preterite of OHG an : unnun, Kégel suggested, was formed by analogy with 
that of OHG kan : kunnun. Collitz objects to this explanation of OHG onda 
that onsta is a younger form than onda and that Kégel had not considered this 
in proposing his explanation.** But onda can be both an analogical form and a 
form older than onsta. 

Two other weak preterites that have been variously explained are Gothic 
iddja, OE eode, and OS deda/dédum. Numerous explanations of iddja have been 
proposed ;* that of Kluge has been accepted most widely. He explained iddja 
as an aorist form with augment of an extension of the IE root e7-, the extension 
that is found in Skt. dyat.* The relation of eode to iddja is still disputed ;** no 
one has proposed a better explanation than that of Biilbring, who explained 
eode as a combination of the WGmce. form of iddja (776 according to Biilbring) 
and the -da ending of the dental preterite.*” The preterite deda has been vari- 
ously explained as a middle perfect,** as a perfect active,®® and as an imperfect” 


31 Cf. Sverdrup, D. germ. D. 88. 

82 Cf. Hirt, IGr. 5.276: ‘Immerhin gibt es einige Abweichungen, z.B. got kunps‘‘bekannt’”’, 
got. watrpaba ‘‘wiirdig’’, die aber nicht von Bedeutung sind.’ Prokosch, CGG 190. 

33 Kégel, PBB 7.200 (1880); Collitz, D. sch. P. 60-1. 

34 Cf. Feist, Got. Wb.* 288-9 for bibliography. Kluge’s explanation must be rejected 
if Smith’s statement of Verschirfung in Gme. is valid, Lana. 17.93-8 (1941). But state- 
ment of an unambiguous origin of iddja has not yet been made, even with the data of the 
laryngeal theory, cf. E. H. Sturtevant, CP 36.364 (1941). 

35 Cf. Kluge, Urgermanisch? 167 (Strassburg, 1913). 

36 Cf. Prokosch, CGG 224. 

7K. Bilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch 46 (Heidelberg, 1902). 

8 Cf. Collitz, D. sch. P. 145. 

39 Cf. Streitberg, UG 329. 

4 Cf. W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik? 3.1.61-2 (Strassburg, 1906). 
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of the root dhé-; this last explanation has met with most approval." I have no 
new explanations of these forms. The chief objection to explanations of iddja 
and deda from an IE augmented aorist and an IE imperfect is that no other 
such IE form has come down in Gmc. But these forms are also unique among 
Gmc. preterites and may thus be the only developments of IE forms that are 
otherwise lost in Gmc. It must be admitted that no adequate criteria have yet 
been brought forward to establish conclusively the provenience of these forms 
from any one IE form. 

Gothic kaupatjan also provides difficulties: its etymology is obscure; it is the 
only Gothic verb in -atjan of which a preterite form is attested. Sverdrup dis- 
missed it as ‘ein vollig unerklartes Wort, und es ist ungereimt mit kaupasta als 
eine “urgermanische Bildung” zu rechnen’.* Nevertheless an explanation why 
this verb alone has differing stem forms in the preterite (kaupasta) and the pret. 
pte. (kaupatidaz) would be desirable. Other st-preterites have been explained 
as analogical, late formations, e.g. OHG gionsta, OS konsta, farmonsta.“ But 
I have found no reason for assuming analogy between kaupasta and gadaursta or 
gamostedum, the only other Gothic preterites with st. 

It has been seen that the verbs without medial vowel in the dental preterite 
offer numerous phonological problems. A complete solution can be given for 
these forms only if we admit that there were originally two consonants, IE ¢ and 
dh. Ihave posited IE ¢ in the pret. ptc., IE dh in the preterite. The Gmce. de- 
velopments of these consonants then spread by analogy; in some verbs the Gmc. 


development of IE dh spread, in others the Gme. development of IE ¢. If we 
admit such analogy, these forms may be explained as completely as the forms of 
verbs having a medial vowel. 


41 Cf. Prokosch, CGG 222-3. 

42 Cf. E. Sehrt, The Etymology of Gothic kaupatjan, Lana. 8.138-42 (1932); Feist, 
Got. Wb.* 309. 

* Cf. D. germ. D. 89. 

“ Cf. Collitz, D. sch. P. 48-56, and Sverdrup’s acceptance of this explanation, D. germ. 
D. 88. 





THE EQUATIONAL SENTENCE IN HUNGARIAN 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
I. SyNcHRONIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The equational or nominal type of sentence, defined here simply as one with- 
out a verb or copula, is a common feature of Hungarian syntax. According to 
grammars, chiefly pedagogical, and even some scientific ones,! the copulas van 
and vannak are omitted in certain cases and are regularly used in certain others. 
Descriptively, of course, such a negative statement of the rule is quite satis- 
factory; but for reasons to be justified below, the following formulation, more 
exhaustive than usual in grammars and positive in approach, will be adopted. 

The nominal positive declarative sentence occurs with noun, pronoun, adjec- 
tive, and numeral in the present indicative singular and plural 3d person, except 
in the cases below. This sort of sentence or phrase contains a zero sign, which 
exists by virtue of its contrasting multidimensionally with signs expressing cer- 
tain tense, mode, person, and aspect distinctions.” 

Thus, az ember nagy ‘the man [is] big’ contrasts with az ember nagy volt ‘the 
man was big’; a vacsora jé ‘the dinner is good’ contrasts with a vacsora 76 lesz 
‘the dinner will be good’. Apart from this contrast with signs expressing tense, 
the zero copula also contrasts with signs expressing person, as in én tiz éves vagyok, 
6 6t ‘I am ten years old, he [is] five’. The zero copula contrasts further with the 
signs for the optative, volitive, and potential: a gyerek tiz éves volna (lenne, legyen) 
‘the child would be (should be, ought to be) ten years old’. 

Exceptions to the rule fall under the following general headings, here stated 
in traditional semantic terms: The copula is used 


1 For example, Robert A. Hall Jr., An Analytical Grammar of the Hungarian Language 
97 (Baltimore, 1938). I wish to take this opportunity to express my appreciation to Pro- 
fessor Hall for his helpful suggestions in connection with this article. 

2 Roman Jakobson, Das Nullzeichen, Bull. du Cercle Ling. de Copenhague 5.13 (1938-9), 
wrote that in Russian the ‘Kopulaverbum im Prisens ist in Gegeniiberstellung mit dem 
Prateritum eine Nullkopula.’ Hungarian behaves in a very similar way. Charles Bally 
drew an important theoretical distinction between ‘le signe zéro, la sous-entente et l’ellipse.’ 
He defined the first as ‘un signe revétu d’une valeur détérminée, mais sans aucun support 
matériel dans les sons.’ On the other hand, ‘la copule ... est sous-entendue au présent 
indicatif dans les langues ot son absence est facultative 4 cette place,’ as in Latin stultior 
sum ~ ego stultior, and in Hungarian in certain poetic expressions as in the quotation from 
Petéfi below. As for ellipsis, it is ‘la reprise ou l’anticipation d’un élément qui figure 
nécessairement dans le contexte ou est suggéré par la situation,’ as in English Peter is 
good, but Paul [is] bad. Cf. Copule zéro et faits connexes, BSL de Paris 23.1-6 (1922). 

A. Sauvageot, De quelques aspects de la fonction prédicative, J. de Psychologie 35.185- 
96 (1938), rightly stresses the importance of accent and syncope in some equational phrase 
types; but when he adds that these two ‘tiennent lieu d’une sorte de ‘‘copule”’ ’, he misses 
the essential point, as he does in contrasting the Russian system with the Hungarian; 
yet he comes very close to the correct formulation several times in this paper, which would 
be of much greater value to the linguist were it not specifically addressed to a psychological 


audience. 
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(a) when existence is stressed: van Isten az égben ‘there is [does exist] God in 
heaven’; 

(b) in stating comparison: van olyan j6 mint a tébbiek ‘he (she, it) is [really] as 
good as the others’; 

(c) to imply ‘consisting of’: fdbél van ‘it is made of wood’; 

(d) to imply a state or condition: rosszul van ‘he (she, it) is sick’; also, dialec- 
tally, in Jdnos most kocsis van for Jénos most kocsiskodik ‘John is now a driver’; 
(e) to imply the goal of an action: vizért van ‘he (she) is [gone] after water’; 

(f) with expressions of time: az eldadds hdromkor van ‘the performance is at 
three’; 

(g) in reference to the weather or season, etc.: meleg van ‘it is warm’, nydr van 
‘it is summer’; 

(h) in impersonal expressions: meg van irva ‘it is written’; 

(i) to indicate possession: kényveim is vannak ‘I have (own) books also’; 

(j) dialectally in expressions of reproach: noiszen van maga legény (reproach- 
fully) ‘you are a [cowardly, worthless, etc.] young man’, hamis embér van k‘eké! 
‘you are [indeed] a deceitful man)’, tén bolond van ké! ‘are you crazy perhaps!’; 

(k) in the expressions tele (teli) van(nak) ‘it is (they are) full’, and kész van 
‘it is ready’. Dialectally, tilos van ‘it is forbidden’ and mi a bajod van ‘what’s 
the matter with you’. 

(1) There is free variation in 2tt van a villamos ~ itt a villamos ‘here (is) the 
streetcar’, vége van a télnek ~ vége a télnek ‘winter (is) ended’, dt éve van hogy 
megndsiltem ~ ét éve hogy megndsiiltem ‘it (is) five years ago that I got married’. 

The equational negative declarative sentence occurs under similar conditions 
with either nem or sem to express negation: az ember nem nagy ‘the man [is] not 
big’, az aszszony sem nagy ‘the woman [is] not big either’. The negative forms 
of the copula are nincs(en), nincsenek, sincs(en), sincsenek: nincsenek angyalok 
‘there are no angels [do not exist]’, érdég sincs ‘there is no devil either [does not 
exist]’. The interrogative sentence, both positive and negative, follows parallel 
rules; the interrogative sentence also contains an interrogative element and 
bears a distinguishing intonation: nagy-e az ember? ‘[is] the man big?’, 6 sem 
éreg? ‘[is]n’t he (she) old either?’, van Isten ‘is there a God?’, nincs meleg? ‘isn’t it 
hot?’ 

In certain cases the copula is omitted in another person than the 3d and 
another tense than the present. But here there is ellipsis of the copula, not a 
zero sign. Examples come almost exclusively from poetry, as in the line of 
Petofi: soha, soha, ilyen ériilt szerelem ‘never, never, such mad love’, with 
ellipsis of nem volt ‘there was not’. . 


II. Tue HistoricaAL ARGUMENT 


According to the Hungarian linguist Zsigmond Simonyi, the use of the copula 
in all persons and tenses was once the rule in Hungarian as well as in the other 
languages of the Finno-Ugric family. He appears for once, however, to have 


3’ Mondattani v4zlatok. I. A hidnyos mondatok, Nyelvtudomd4nyi Kézlemények 25.1-18 
(1895), and Alany és 4llitmany, Magyar Nyelvor 29.1-6 (1900). 
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been mistaken, for there is no doubt whatever that the equational phrase belong: 
to the common Finno-Ugric heritage; an attempt will be made here to demon- 
strate this. Then it will be shown that the exceptions can be explained. 

To begin with, the equational phrase or sentence may be found more or less 
in every Finno-Ugric language... We can illustrate this from Vogul and Ostyak; 
from Finnish, Cheremiss, and Mordvin; from Syryenian and Votyak; from Uralic 
Samoyede; and even from Tungus of the Altaic family. 

The usage in Vogul is exceedingly similar to the Magyar. The copula appears 
only to signify existence, living, or being in a state or condition. For instance: 
netal 5lunkwé 5s jomés ‘to live without woman [is] also good’, sma janiyi ‘his 
eyes [are] big’, am man né, taw jan?’ cum ‘I [am] a small woman, he [is] a big man’, 
nay lilin; man x3lém? ‘[art] thou alive, or dead?’, am Kristos ‘I [am] Christ’, 
kwol tatél ‘the house [is] empty’, navi varmel’i nomtivi xum ‘thou [art] a very clever 
man’, man ripiténé maxum ‘we [are] workers’. Contrast these with nan kisej 
gle’in ‘thou [and none else] art master of the house’, taw xot 5li? ‘where is he?”6 

The Ostyak language has the same rules and exceptions as its relatives in the 
Ugric branch. Witness the following: sit mola? ‘what [is] this?’, sit moldjet? 
‘what [are] these?’, labatmat xés sit md ‘the seventh star [am] I’, muyemen xui 
‘thou [art] the man for me’, muy jim néyet ‘we [are] beautiful women’, tam xuiyen 
pogenetan ‘these men [dual] [are] thy sons’, Adam, xoda nefi? ‘Adam, where [art] 
thou?’. Contrast with: neyxo-ki ol! ‘if he is a man!’, (low) xada ol ‘where (he) 
is’.” 

In Finnish the copula is generally employed even in the third person: taivas 
on sininen ‘the sky is blue’, lapst on kahdeksan vuoden vanha ‘the child is eight 
years old’. Simonyi uses this to support his argument that the equational 
phrase is not common Finno-Ugric. That he is wrong is proved by such exam- 
ples from the Kalevala as kalat pienet ‘the fish [are] small’, and by the fact that 
the copula on ‘is’ appears in that epic simply for emphasis: juop’ (=juopa) on 
vanha Vdindéméinen ‘old V. drinks’, mies on nousevi meresté ‘a man rises from 
the sea’. And compare the sentence: en tiedd, millainen mies han ‘I do not know 
what sort of man he [is]’.® 

The usage in Esthonian and Karelian is very similar to that in their close 
relative, Finnish. Yet in Esthonian we find: mis teha? ‘what [is] there to do?’, 
mull on iiks tiitar Mari nimi ‘I have my daughter, [her] name [is] Mary’. And 
in Karelian: jo 7 poannud ‘he already escaped’. 


* Robert Gauthiot, La phrase nominale en finno-ougrien, MSL de Paris 15.201-27 (1908-9) 
is an excellent attempt to deal with the subject and I am indebted to it. But Gauthiot 
uses only a single argument and toward the end of his article he indulges in certain genera- 
lizations in which I cannot follow him. 

5 The reader is reminded that the following chief language groups belong here (most 
of them having several dialects and this list being by no means exhaustive) : Ueric: Magyar, 
Vogul, and Ostyak; Finnic: Finnish, Karelian, Esthonian, Lapp, Cheremiss, and Mordvin; 
PreRMIAN: Syryenian and Votyak. Finno-Ugric and Samoyede are collectively known 
as Uralic. This last is often connected with the so-called Altaic family, but decisive 
evidence for this is still lacking. 

6 Miklés Zsirai, Finnugor Rokonségok 86 (Budapest, 1937); Gauthiot 203-6. 

7™Gauthiot 206-9; Zsirai, loc.cit. 

8 Gauthiot 219; Hans Jensen, Finnische Grammatik 1.74 (Hamburg, 1934). 

® Gauthiot 219-20. 
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The Permian family, members of which are somewhat farther removed from 
Hungarian, deserve more consideration. These languages not only use the 
equational clause, they do so in all persons of the present indicative. 

For example, in Syryenian: me jona Ze jon ‘I [am] very strong’, te telka ‘thou 
[art] clever’, ken-ne Sjrid? ‘where then [is] the mouse?’, keni matrosjas? ‘where 
[are] the sailors?’, l’oka taj tenad sinmid tami§ ‘their eyes, however, [are] very 
nearsighted’, vajs vid’zedt’ San kod’ leh ‘the water [is] clear as a mirror’, taje ne 
mi? ‘what then [is] this?’, pizéj iéét ‘my boat [is] small’, kikéndés-nin ‘[we are] 
already two’. Contrast with the following, where a passage of time is clearly 
implied: éksilén kerkais véli tzid ‘the prince’s dwelling was large’. 

The rules in Votyak are like those of Syryenian. For example: ta korkan mon 
anajz ‘in this house I [am] the mother’, ton kin? ‘who [art] thou?’, biger kijon ‘the 
Tatar [is] a wolf’, asses Sede ‘they too [are] dirty’, kel Saitan ‘the tongue [is] the 
devil’, dé, ton bdtjr-amd? ‘ice, [art] thou the mightiest?’ (lit. ‘mighty’), bdéjr 
‘I [am] the mightiest’ (lit. ‘mighty’). Again, contrast these with meétajez dten 
Vosket; gureé no yuan ‘the country there [is] flat; but there are also mountains’."' 

Some examples from Cheremiss: pize kuSto? ‘where [is] the dog?’, telam lum o&o 
‘in the winter the snow [is] white’, ke pdtgr? ‘who [is] strong?’. But the copula 
is expressed in mgn o§ ulam ‘I am white’, t¢7 pdtér uldt mo ‘art thou strong?’.” 

The equational sentence is most clearly apparent in Mordvin, as the following 
instances show: mon pok&an ‘I [am] big’, ton pokSat ‘thou [art] big’, son poks 
‘he [is] big’, mon o&san ‘I [am] in town’, min ossitama ‘we [are] in town’, tosan ‘I 
[am] there’, paran, parat ‘I [am], thou [art] good’, atdn, at’atama, at’atada ‘I 
[am] an old man, we, you [are] old men’, us deck’imines K’ir’d’uva ‘Kirdjuva [is] 
the beloved one’, kudovtoman ‘I [am] without a house’. Contrast these with: 
ton oftat ‘thou art the bear’, ton at-parat ‘thou art the devil’, miné sjret’aynk ‘we 
are old ourselves’, t’ejt’erian, adinem ‘[I] am a small girl, little mother’. 

Concerning the nominal sentence in Samoyede, the other branch of the Uralic 
family besides Finno-Ugric, Heinrich Winkler writes: ‘Auch die einfach priadi- 
kative aussage ist in beiden sprachkreisen gleich, oder vielmehr, wie fast iiberall, 
geht das samojedische auf der gemeinsamen grundlage folgerichtig noch weiter 
als das finnische.’ For instance, mddur orfesui ‘[the] hero [is] strong’. Fur- 
ther, juraka-dm, juraka-n, juraka-wa’, juraka-da’ ‘I [am], thou [art], we, you 
[are] Samoyedes’. 

For those scholars who admit the existence of a Ural-Altaic language family 
also, the following quotation from the same author will serve: [there is a] ‘pradica- 
tives verhaltnis wie im finnischen durch voranstellung des subiectausdrucks vor 


0 T, E. Uotila, Syrjanische Chrestomathie mit Grammatikalischem Abriss und Ety- 
mologischem Worterverzeichnis 100, 123, 158 (Helsinki, 1938); Zsirai, loc.cit.; G. 8. Lytkin, 
Syrjanische Sprachproben, J. S. f.-ou. 10.29-30 (1892); Gauthiot 209. 

11 Yrjé Wichmann, Wotjakische Sprachproben, J. S. f.-ou. 19.1, 8, 77 (1901); Zsirai, 
loc.cit.; Gauthiot 211. 

12 Zsirai, loc.cit.; Arvid Genetz, Ost-tscheremissiche Sprachstudien, J. 8. f.-ou. 7.1 
(1889). 

13 Zsirai, loc.cit.; H. Paasonen, Die sogenannten Karatajmordwinen oder Karatajen, 
J. S. f.-ou. 21.10, 20 (1903); Proben der Mordwinischen Volkslitteratur, J. 8. f.-ou. 12.81, 
114, 130 (1894). 

14 Samojedisch und finnisch, zweite mitteilung, FUF 13.159 (1913). 
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den predicatausdruck, doch geht das tungusische noch weiter als fiir gewohnlich 
das finnische, indem z.b. statt des subiectausdrucks auch eine rein 6rterliche 
bestimmung eintreten kann ... .% For example: moamenu kaneli ‘my boat 
[is] bad’, bujun oronduk ‘the reindeer [is] thin’, bujun oronduk égdédmur ‘the wild 
reindeer [is] larger than the tame’, noan (nuyan) chogdymer mindukwol ‘he [is] 
bigger than I’, dol éntikéal ‘the houses [are] empty’, ila min ammu? ‘where [is] 
my father?’. 

Independent development of the equational clause among the languages cited 
—at any rate within Finno-Ugric—appears rather improbable. There are further 
arguments to support the view that this syntactic device belonged to the parent 
language. 

Certain indications point to the conclusion, in spite of Gauthiot and Wiklund," 
that the distinction between nominal and verbal class belongs to the secondary 
stage of development in Finno-Ugric. There are a large number of words in 
Hungarian, for example, which serve both as nouns and as verbs: a zavar lecsen- 
desedett‘ the disturbanc equieted down’, and folyton zavar ‘he (she, it) continuously 
disturbs me’; nyom nélkiil eltiint ‘he (she, it) disappeared without a trace’, and 
nyom a cipé ‘the shoe presses’. Compare these with Vogul nomina-verba like 
rakw, rdxw ‘rain’ and ‘it is raining’; v6¢ ‘wind’ and ‘wind blows’. Also in Ostyak: 
jert ‘rain’ and ‘it is raining’, las¢ (Hung. les with same functions) ‘watch’ and ‘to 
watch’. Syryenian: zer ‘rain’ and ‘it rains’; remid ‘dusk’ and ‘to turn to dusk’. 
Votyak: zor ‘rain’ and ‘it rains, snows, hails’; ¢el ‘wind’ and ‘wind blows’. In 
Cheremiss too: lam ‘snow’ and ‘it is snowing’. Finnish: twule- ‘wind’ and ‘wind 
is blowing’; juosta ‘flow’ and ‘it flows’. Lapp: juppma- ‘noise’ and ‘to be 
noisy’; and so forth.” And, as Wiklund remarks, ‘es gibt im lappischen recht 
viele verbalstémme, welche der form nach mit ebenso vielen nominalstammen 
identisch sind. Dieselbe erscheinung findet man auch in den meisten tibrigen 
finnisch-ugrischen sprachen.”!® 

The argument derives further considerable strength from the presence of 
certain common Finno-Ugric suffixes which may be attached indifferently to 
nominal and to verbal stems. 

In Hungarian: -t(a)lan ~ -t(e)len, as in dlmatlan ‘sleepless’ (lit. ‘dreamless’), 
and jdratlan ‘inexperienced’ (dlom ‘dream’, jdr-ni ‘to walk’); szintelen ‘colorless’, 
and sztintelen ‘ceaseless’ (szin ‘color’, [meg]-sztin-nt ‘to cease’); -6 ~ -6 > -u ~ -ti, 
as in ldébé > ldbu ‘footed’, and szdnté ‘one who ploughs, plougher’ (/db ‘foot’, 
szdnt-a-ni ‘to plough’); kezé > kezii ‘-handed’, and veté ‘one who sows, sower [of 
seed]’ (kéz ‘hand’, vet-ni ‘to sow’). 

In Vogul precisely in the same way: -tal, as in nétal ‘unmarried’ (lit. ‘woman- 
less’)—cf. Hung. ndétlen—and x@lial ‘inexhaustible’-—cf. Hung. kifogyhatatlan— 
(né ‘woman’, xq@li ‘to die’). The suffix -y behaves the same way. 

Again in Ostyak: -8, as in xona ‘bellied’, and ganda ‘needle’ (lit. ‘sewing one’), 
(xon ‘belly’, gant- ‘to sew’). 

16 Tungusisch und finno-ugrisch, J. S. f.-ou. 39.13 (1923). 

16 Gauthiot 221 refers to ‘l’opinion singuliére mais trop répandue que le finno-ougrien 
ne distingue pas le verbe du nom’; and see K. B. Wilkund, Finnisch-ugrisch und indo- 
germanisch, Le Monde Oriental 1.54 (1906). On the other hand, cf. Zsirai 83-5. 


17 Also-see K. B. Wilkund, Nomen-verba im lappischen, J. S. f.-ou. 10.210-6 (1892). 
18 Thid. 210, with further references on the subject. 
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The suffix -as ~ -es in Syryenian: semas ‘money’, and kilas ‘hearing’—cf. 
Hung. hallds—(Sem ‘money’, kil-ni ‘to hear’); jurles ‘pillow’, and vurles ‘seam’ 
(lit. ‘that which is being sewn’)—cf. Hung. varrds (jur ‘head’, vurnj ‘to sew’). 

There is no need to multiply illustrations which can easily be found in any 
historical grammar: for example, the Mordvin -s, the Finnish -d, -las ~ -lds, 
-td—these and others belong here. 

The personal suffix -n occurs in the indicative present of a number of Hun- 
garian verbs: vagyon, van ‘is’, eszen ‘he eats’, iszon ‘he drinks’, jén ‘he comes’, 
lén ‘he shoots’, and so forth. These forms are to be compared with nouns that 
bear the same suffix -n: vagyon ‘fortune’, haszon ‘profit’, hason(mds) ‘alter ego’, 
andsoon. Concerning the first of these, vagyon, Jézsef Szinnyei remarks in his 
article dealing with the origin of the suffix: ‘Meiner auffassung nach ist also die 
verbalform vagyon urspriinglich identisch mit dem substantiv ... .’ He then 
concludes that those verbs which contain the frequentative-durative affix -gy 
or -sz ‘sind urspriinglich mit dem suffix -n gebildete nomina verbalia’,"® and the 
others analogic new formations (mostly dialectal or now obsolescent forms). 

The suffix -t, -tt, indicating past tense in Hungarian—volt ‘was’, hallott ‘heard’, 
etc.—is found attached to certain nouns also: sziilétt ‘-born’, megbizott ‘delegate’, 
halott ‘dead’ (from the verbs sziil-ni ‘to bear’, [meg]-biz-ni ‘to commission’, 
[meg]-hal-ni ‘to die’), and further: tett ‘deed’ (ten-ni ‘to do’), nemzet ‘nation’ 
(nemez-ni ‘to generate’), etc. Needless to say, there are also parallel formations 
in other Finno-Ugric languages. 

These also possess certain devices not found in Hungarian itself. In Vogul 
and Ostyak, for instance, verbs expressing endearment or sorrow may have the 
diminutive nominal suffix. Vogul: dnlentakén ‘thou, my dear (poor one), sittest 
around’; nayén xil’éréslém ‘thee, my darling, I leave behind’ (xil’: ‘to leave’). 

Budenz, Szinnyei, and Setilé have studied the Finno-Ugric verbal system 
and have shown its nominal character beyond doubt. Thus the latter says em- 
phatically, ‘Die Tempusstamme in den finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen sind Nomi- 
nalstimme.” Szinnyei writes: ‘Als Tempusstéimme wurden meistenteils 
Nominalstémme ... angewendet.’2! 

The equational clause, then, appears to be widely spread among Finno-Ugric 
languages, as obviously this feature was inherited from a common ancestor. 
By way of summary, the following quotation—originally from an entirely differ- 
ent context—will perfectly apply: 

‘Danach wire der Typus ohne Verbum Alter als der Typus mit Kopula, und 
man hatte in den kopulalosen Satzen AngehGrige dieses alteren Typus zu er- 
blicken, mithin eine Ellipse der Kopula iiberhaupt nicht anzunehmen. Ich 
stimme dieser Ansicht zu, nehme aber dabei an, dass in der letzten Periode der 
Ursprache die Satze mit rein nominalem Pridikat auf ein verhaltnismassig enges 


19 Uber den ursprung der personalsuffixe -n und -nak, -nek im ungarischen, FUF 5.61 
(1905). 

*” Zur geschichte der Tempus- und Modusstammbildung in den finnisch-ugrischen Spra- 
chen, J. S. f.-ou. 2.182, a basic work. 

21 Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft? 119 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1922). See also 
another basic work, Jézsef Budenz, Az Ugor Nyelvek Osszehasonlité Alaktana, Part 2, 
passim, esp. §§61 f. (Budapest, 1894). 
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Gebiet beschrinkt waren. Dieser Zustand ist in die Einzelsprachen iiberliefert, 
und dort im Laufe der Geschichte weiterer Umwandlung unterworfen gewesen.’”” 

It is in accordance with this last remark that the exceptions to the rule in 
Hungarian must be explained. Some of these can be shown to be due to foreign 
influence; in others the copula plays a genuine verbal role. Until the linguistic 
atlas of Hungary is available, some of the exceptions cannot be explained fully; 
but an attempt can be made to indicate certain developments here and there.?2* 
From the point of view of this paper it is important to understand the use of the 
equational clause in the languages surrounding the territory where Hungarian 
is spoken. It is to be noted that the copula is used regularly and exclusively in 
all the Romance languages, including Rumanian, and almost always—excepting 
only in old saws (Ende gut, alles gut; neuer Arzt, neuer Kirchhof; etc.) or in ex- 
pressions like kein Wunder—in German; and that the nominal phrase, on the 
other hand, is the rule, the copula the exception, in Great Russian, White Rus- 
sian, and the Northern and Eastern Ukrainian dialects, but not in Serbo-Croat.” 

To begin with, the exceptions noted above under (j)—such as noiszen van 
maga ember! ‘what a man you are!’ (reproachfully), recorded from the valley of 
the Sajé and Satork6z, or notszen vannak maguk katondk! ‘you are some soldiers!’ 
(with contempt), recorded from Matyusféld—can be put down definitely to the 
surrounding Slavic language groups.% Similarly, tilos van, noted under (k) 
above, was recorded by Fiiredi in Saérkéz-Ujfalu (c. Szatmar) and can be defi- 
nitely traced to Rumanian,” although it has been also suggested (but this seems 
rather improbable) that the expression resulted from an analogic extension: 
tiltva van : tilos x. Mz a bajod van, reported from Nagybanya and c. Fehér, 
on the other hand, cannot be explained except by analogic extension: mi a bajod 
is regular, mi bajod van is an exception which falls under (d), but is common 
enough, and from the two comes the new form in the given dialect.” kész van, 
however, is much more of a problem. This form was found in the early 19th 


22 B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der Indogermanischen Sprachen 3.121 (Strassburg, 
1900). 

22a On the atlas cf. Istvan Papp, Piano d’un Atlante Linguistico Ungherese, Bollettino 
dell’Atlante Linguistico Italiano 2.1-16 (1935). 

23.Qn the equational sentence in Indo-European see Delbriick, op.cit.; Hermann G. 
Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz 89 (Bonn, 1897); and especially Antoine Meillet, 
La phrase nominale en Indo-Européen, MSL 14.1-26 (1906-8). Meillet remarks that the 
facts of Finno-Ugric ‘présentent par eux-mémes avec les faits indo-européens un parallél- 
isme trés interessant, qui résulte de la nature des choses.’ For Slavic see his Slave Commun 
416-7 (Paris, 1924), and the identical opinion in Wenzel Vondrék, Vergleichende Slavische 
Grammatik? 2.431-2 (Géttingen, 1928). Gauthiot says that the Russian development 
is due to borrowings from Finno-Ugric. But it can also be explained internally; cf. Roman 
Jakobson, Les enclitiques slaves, Atti del III. Congresso Intern. dei Linguisti 384-90 
(Firenze, 1935). For Czech cf. esp. Frant. Trévnicek, Véty Nomin4lni, vol. 2 of Neslovesné 
Véty V Ce&Stiné (Brno, 1931), a thorough study. 

24 Collected by Zolnai in Mdtyusféld Nyelvjérd4sa 103, and by Magyar Nyelvor respec- 
tively, and discussed with further examples by Simonyi and others, in the latter journal 
29.231, 47.51, 55.137. 

25 Janos Prohdszka, A van haszndlata a névszéi 4llitm4ny mellett, Magyar Nyelvér 
55.138, and cf. 26.306 of the same journal. 

26 Cf. Magyar Nyelvor 23.57, 30.280, 34.69, and 55.137. 
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century in the works of the poet Arany,” and again in the minor poet Dezs6 
Szild4gyi’s work in 1865. Actual research by Szarvas showed later on that the 
form has by now reached every section of the country (particularly the Alféld’s 
northern section, but also the east and the west), but that this spreading was 
quite recent, the earliest non-literary record being from 1883.” In the linguistic 
controversy that followed, some claimed foreign origin (German es ist fertig in 
particular), but others argued that it was started by analogy internally: e.g. 
kész a csizmdm : készen van a csizmém.® The controversy still continues." 

As in numerous other languages which employ the nominal sentence, the copula 
becomes necessary as.soon as a true verbal activity is indicated. Thus, existence 
or living is obviously stressed in van Isten ‘there is a God [i.e. he does exist]’ 
as in the cases under (a), and as in similar situations in Vogul, etc. (and in Rus- 
sian also). In vizért van, noted under (e) above, the verbal activity is ‘to go’. 
The copula may be regarded as a substitute for vizért ment (men-ni ‘to go’). 
It is used in cases like ingem van ‘I have a shirt’, (i) above, where the element of 
identification is absent; cf. az ingem fehér ‘my shirt [is] white.’ The types 761 
van ‘he is well’ and tele (teli) van, (d) and (k) above, contain essentially adverbial 
elements rather than adjectives and thus do not come within the general rule at 
all. Concerning tele, now an adjective, it has been shown that originally this 
was an adverb.” 

In the dialectal forms, (d) above, such as kocsis van, we find essentially a verb 
indicating a state or condition of being; thus van does not function as a copula, 
as it clearly does not in similar examples in the other Finno-Ugric languages 
already noted. The forms recorded in this dialect (Paléc and Transdanubian), 
are all similar: bojtdr van ‘he is a cowherd’, katona van ‘he is a soldier’, and so 
forth.** These, says Prohdszka, are but seeming archaisms. 

Verb plus predicate complement is used with comparisons. In the example 
van olyan j6 ‘he (she, it) is as good’, we find a reply to a nem olyan j6 ‘he (she, it) 
[is] not as good’; the copula may therefore be regarded as emphasizing the state- 
ment or contradiction, (b) above. 

The impersonal expression, (h) above, is uncommon in Hungarian and may 
perhaps be regarded as a learned imitation of something like scriptum est. 

The purpose of this paper was to redefine the use of the equational sentence in 
Hungarian and to show that we must use the concept of a zero sign for the copula. 
It has demonstrated that the present Hungarian situation with regard to the 
equational clause is the result of a clear historical development from the Finno- 
Ugric parent language. The exceptions to the synchronic rule are historically 
explicable as borrowings from surrounding Indo-European languages, or as inter- 
nal new-formations. Often the verb, when it appears, is not a true copula in 


function. 


27 Magyar Nyelvor 47.99. 

28 Magyar Nyelvor 30.433. 

2” By Simonyi from Kecskemét. Magyar Nyelvor 14.225. 

%® Simonyi, Magyar Nyelvor 47.51, and his Helyes Magyarség 314, cited by Prohdszka 138. 

31 For the controversy cf. Magyar Nyelvor 23.134, 170, 229; 24.423; 25.463; 26.306; 27.87; 
28.296, 547, 575; 29.239; 30.433; 55.138; and so forth. 

32 Magyar Nyelvor 33.256. 

33 Magyar Nyelvor 29.2, 47.50, and 55.137. 
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